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Boston, October 7, 1911. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor: 

Sir, — Your Honor has invited the Finance Com- 
mission *Ho conduct such an inquiry into the methods of 
the School and Schoolhouse Departments and the 
results attained as shall either satisfy the public mind 
of the need of these increased expenditures or suggest 
a specific policy of retrenchment." 

In response to this request the commission has investi- 
gated the school system of Boston. The commission 
has received valuable assistance both from the labors 
and the experience ii; school matters of the Director of 
its Bureau of Research. Because of the many diflBi- 
culties in securing school data from other cities, as well 
as the pressure of other work, the report has been 
delayed for a longer time than had been anticipated. 
It is now presented to your Honor in five parts, as 
follows : 

Part I. Introductory. 

Part II. Development and Growth of the Schools. " 
Part III. Financial Review. 
Part IV. Comparison with Other Cities. 
Part V. Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 
by John A. Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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PART I. INTRODUCTORY. 



The complaint of the heavy cost of the schools is by 
no means a new one. The records show that as early 
as 1751 a committee appointed to make inquiry into 
the state of the town and the causes of the great expense 
thereof reported that ''the Charge of supporting the 
several Publick Schools amounted the last Year to more 
than ^ part of the whole Sum drawn for by the Select- 
men"; but the committee wisely added, ''altho. this 
Charge is very Considerable & the number of Schools is 
greater than the Law requires, Yet as the Education 
of Children is of the greatest Importance to the Com- 
munity; the Committee cannot bfe of Opinion that any 
Saving can be made to Advantage on that head." 
(See Document No. 18 of 1888, page 37.) 

It is interesting to note that the Boston schools cost 
less proportionately last year than they did in 1751, 
nearly 160 years ago; the appropriations for supporting 
the schools from the tax rate last year (1910) being less 
than one-third of the total municipal appropriations 
(excluding those for interest, sinking fund and state 
and county expenses), namely, $3.64 out of $12.90. 

It is sometimes said that the schools to-day are not 
as eflBicient as they were in the days vaguely referred 
to as *Hhe past" and particular emphasis is laid upon 
the manner in which the ''three R's" are said to be 
neglected in contrast with the thoroughness with which 
they were taught in the days of old. This complaint, 
like that as to the excessive cost of schools, is not a new 
one. There are on file in the offices of the School Com- 
mittee certain bound volumes of written examinations 
held in the grammar schools in 1845, as to which the 
committee on annual examinations of that year (City 
Document 26 of 1845, page 9) said: 
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''It is very difficult to believe that in the Boston 
schools there should be so many children in the first 
classes unable to answer such questions; that there 
should be so many absurd answers; so many errors in 
spelling, in grammar and in punctuation. " 

On page 17 the committee said: 
''These answers show beyond all doubt that a large 
proportion of the scholars of our first classes, boys and 
girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age, when called upon 
to write simple sentences, to express their thoughts on 
common subjects without the aid of a dictionary or a 
master, cannot write without such errors in grammar, 
in spelling and in punctuation as we should blush to 
see in a letter from a son or daughter of their age. " 

In 1852 the committee on examinations (City Docu- 
ment 50 of 1852, page 7) undertook to refute the charge 
"that the pubUc schools of the city are as a whole 
deteriorating, that our teachers as a body are becoming 
faithless to the sacred trust, reposed in them, and that 
our children for whose education so much of the public 
treasure is annually and freely expended are not receiv- 
iAg any adequate return for all this outlay, but are sent 
forth with only the husks of an education." 

In 1854 the School Committee (City Document 74 of 
1854, page 27), speaking of spelling, said: "The 
average number of errors in a list of words in ordinary 
use, selected for the purpose of examination of the 
first classes, was far greater than was anticipated and 
shows the necessity of an increased attention to this 
subject." Of reading, it said (id., page 28), that in 
some schools "a style of reading has been introduced 
and encouraged whose object would seem to be to 
leave truth and nature out of view and substitute an 
artificial standard in their place." As to writing (id., 
page 29) , the comment was that while there was a good 
degree of proficiency, "It would perhaps be better if 
more of the time devoted to writing were spent upon 
what is essential and practical rather than upon the 
ornamental branches of the art"; of grammar (id., page 
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31), ''Some pupils, who could parse and analyze remark- 
ably well used incorrect language in conversation''; of 
arithmetic (id., page 32), ''Sufficient care is not always 
taken to make the pupil understand the principles of 
arithmetic and the reason for the processes performed. 
The result of the examination shows that mistakes in 
simple numeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division are among those most frequently made 
even by advanced pupils." 

In 1859 the accusation was made that the children 
were overtasked and overstimulated, the system being 
called a "high pressure system,'' a "forcing system," a 
"cramming machine," "disastrous to the mental and 
bodily health of pupils." (School Committee Report 
for 1859, page 53.) 

In 1875 (Annual School Report, page 12) the School 
Committee said : 

"It is common to hear unfavorable contrast drawn 
betwixt the scholarship and fitness for practical life of 
graduates of the present and of former times when 
studies were fewer and expenditures smaller." 

In speaking of the character and quaUfications of the 
teachers, the same committee said (id., page 16) : 

"Your committee have to reiterate long-standing 
criticisms that many of the teachers are far from what 
they ought to be, in view of the work which should be 
expected of them and of the high salaries they receive. 
In many districts the standard of teachers' qualifications 
has been steadily lowered. Instead of selections being 
made from the best-educated applicants, especially from 
those of a normal school training or of an experience the 
equivalent of such training, considerations of sympathy 
for the candidate's poverty, of personal friendship or of 
political influence have decided the choice. Granted 
that altogether such selections are fewer than formerly, 
still they have existed to a most pernicious extent in 
schools which could least afford to suffer from them." 

In 1883 the Governor of the Commonwealth in his 
inaugural made an attack upon the system of education 
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in Massachusetts, and particularly upon the Boston 
schools, for their alleged failure to meet the needs of the 
common people. (See pages 685, 686.) 

So from year to year, and at the present time, similar 
complaints have been and are being made. They all 
have a certain element of truth, as will appear in the 
course of this report ; but it would be unfair to take them 
too broadly. The fact cannot be ignored that all the 
while there has been flowing through the schools a stream 
of children who have gone out into the conmiunity, taken 
their places in the world, and quietly and effectively 
discharged the duties that have fallen to their lot, dem- 
onstrating that the schools, with all their imperfections, 
have been doing good work in spite of criticism. 

It is easy enough to pick out a child, or a large number 
of children, who cannot read, write, speU or cipher cor- 
rectly. There are undoubtedly many children now as 
always who do not, many of whom cannot, profit by the 
schools; there are some poor and inefficient teachers now 
as always; but the product of the schools as a whole 
has been and is good. Samples can be shown of splendid 
work done as well as samples of poor work. Neither 
extreme can be safely accepted in reaching a final 
judgment. 

As far back as 1875 the School Committee (Annual 
Report, page 16) said: 

''The modern school is now called upon to teach many 
of the rudimentary virtues of which the homes are des- 
titute, and children of vicious habits and coarse man- 
ners, who increase in numbers annually in the mixed 
population of a great city, gravely complicate the diffi- 
culties in the. teacher's task of preserving a high moral 
tone in the mass of pupils.'' 

The real question is not whether every child who 
passes through the schools comes out a highly developed 
scholar and a model citizen, but whether the schools 
with their limitations are making as much as can rea- 
sonably be expected of the varied material with which 
they are obliged to deal. A definite solution of this 
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problem can of course only be had by studying each 
chUd, its origin, its environment and its entu-e career, 
both in the schools and in after life; and even then the 
elements necessary for passing judgment are so compli- 
cated and so uncertain that it would be difficult to 
reach a right conclusion. Isolated statements of indi- 
vidual cases are of little value. Attempts have been 
made to follow graduates of particular schools into the 
colleges and technical schools, sometimes with favorable 
and sometimes with unfavorable results; but such an 
inquiry must necessarily be limited in scope and unsat- 
isfactory. A broader investigation along these lines 
would include the stores, the workshops and the homes; 
but this seems, for the present at least, impracticable. 
The effort, however, should not be abandoned ; the time 
will come when such an inquiry can and will be effec- 
tively made. It was with this thought in mind that the 
Board of Superintendents in 1908 recommended that 
records of the life and occupation of the various graduates 
be kept at the several schools, with the co-operation of 
principals and teachers and associations of graduates and 
other organizations interested in educational activities. 

The next best way to judge of the efficiency of the 
schools is to see what they are trying to do and how 
they are trying to do it. Are the school authorities 
recognizing the imperfections and are they trying to 
overcome them? 

The Boston public schools have reached their present 
position through a process of evolution. The city has 
been singularly fortunate in the number of able men 
and women who have helped to shape its school policy. 
The names of Chief Justice Shaw, Horace Mann, Nathan 
Bishop, John D. Philbrick, Samuel Eliot, Edwin P. 
Seaver, George H. Conley, Samuel B. Capen, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Ellis Peterson, Sarah Louise Arnold and 
many others at once suggest themselves. They have 
all been working toward a well-defined goal of school 
efficiency and their work has been, and is, ably supple- 
mented by those now in the service. 
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Progress at first was slow. Doctrines that to-day 
are accepted as truisms found in the early days much 
hostility, few listeners and almost no converts. 

Among these truisms is the statement that educa- 
tional eflSciency demands : 

1, effective supervision; 

2, good school buildings; 

3, a curriculum broad enough to meet the varied needs 
of the community, both cultural and vocational; 

4, well-selected text-books and other school suppUes; 

5, capable and well-trained teachers; 

6, a small quota of pupils to teachers; 

7, healthy children, physically capable of receiving 
instruction. 

At no period in the history of the Boston schools 
have these essentials been more fully recognized and 
cared for than to-day. No one will dispute that they 
are essentials, and no one would be willing to give 
them up; yet they are the true reasons for the present 
heavy cost of schools. 

These various subjects will be considered in detail 
in Part II. of this report. 
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PART 11. DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



CHAPTER I. OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 

OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. Periods of Development. 

The history of the Boston public schools may be 
divided into the following periods (see School Document 
18 of 1888, School Document 3 of 1903, School Docu- 
ment 17 of 1906) : 

1636-84, 

In which there were no elementary schools for children generally, and 
there was only the Latin School for fitting boys for college. 

168Jhl7J^. 

When in addition to the Latin School there were schools "for the teach- 
ing of children to write and cypher" under writing masters. 

17JiO-1847, 

When the writing schools were gradually developed into grammar 
schools, under what is known historically as "the double-headed system," 
the pupils in each school being half the day under the direction of the 
writing master and half the day under the grammar master. "This 
unique arrangement prevailed in the Boston schools for more than one 
hundred years." 

1847-76. 

When the "single-headed system" superseded the "double-headed 
system" and the paramount authority of the grammar master was recog- 
nized; the ofl&ce of superintendent of schools established; a period of 
reconstruction and enlargement. 

1876 to the Present. 

A period of systematizing and unifying; the extension of the system of 
supervision through a board of superintendents, directors and principals; 
the gradual recognition of the value of professional knowledge and experi- 
ence in educational matters; the duties of the School Board becoming 
mainly legislative, the details of administration being performed by paid 
officials with executive responsibility. 
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Section 2. The Era op Financial Independence. 

Thirteen years ago the schools entered upon a new 
era which may be called a period of financial independ- 
ence. Prior to 1898 the School Committee was depend- 
ent for the funds necessary to carry on the schools on 
appropriations made by the City Council. Disagree- 
ments arose between the appropriating and spending 
powers. The City Council was niggardly and the schools 
suffered in consequence. In 1898 (Acts of 1898, ch. 400) 
the Legislature passed an act making the School Com- 
mittee financially independent of the City Council by 
giving it a specific part of the tax levy, from which it 
has since annually made its own appropriations, subject 
only to the Mayor's approval or veto. During this 
period the School Committee practically has had a 
free hand and the school system has developed as 
never before. 

Section 3. Definition of Certain Terms Used 

Herein. 

It is this period of thirteen years of financial inde- 
pendence, 1898-1911, which will form the main subject 
of this report. For convenience of comparison this 
period may be further divided into two other periods, 
the line of demarcation being the year 1906, when, as 
hereafter explained, the School Committee of twenty- 
four members was succeeded by the School Committee 
of five members. For brevity and clearness the period 
of thirteen years from January 31, 1898, to January 31, 
1911, will throughout this report be called "the period''; 
the period of eight years from January 31, 1898, to 
January 31, 1906, under the School Committee of 
twenty-four members, will be called "the first sub- 
period''; and the period of five years from January 31, 
1906, to January 31, 1911, under the School Committee 
of five members, will be called "the second subperiod." 
The last year of the system of appropriations by the 
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City Council, 1897-98, the last yeg,r of the former School 
Committee of twenty-four members, 1905-06, and the 
last school year, 1910-11, will be principally used in 
making comparisons as fair representatives of their 
respective periods and subperiods. 

A review of the school system and the work accom- 
plished during the period of thirteen years will help, 
to a proper understanding of the situation. 

CHAPTER II. SUPERVISION. 

Section 1. The School Committee. 

The following table shows the changes in the com- 
position of the Boston School Committee from 1635 
to the present time. 

Number of 
Members. 

1635-1789. Selectmen 9 

1789-1822. Selectmen and one from each ward .... 21 

1822-1835. Mayor, Aldermen and one from each ward . 25 
1835-1854. Mayor, president of Conmion Council and two 

from each ward 26 

1855-1875. M^yor, president of Common Council and six 

from each ward 74 to 116 

1876-1885. Mayor and twenty-four elected at large ... 25 

1885-1905. Twenty-four elected at large 24 

1906. Five elected at large 5 

In addition to the regular School Committee there was a primary 
School Committee from 1818 to 1854, with a membership varying from 
36 to 196. 

From this table it appears that Boston has tried a 
large variety of experiments in school administration. 
The large School Committee with local representa- 
tion was twice tried, once with the primary School 
Committee from 1818 to 1854^ when the membership 
reached 196, and once with the regular School Com- 
mittee from 1854 through 1875, when the membership 
reached 116. 

In 1871 (Annual School Report for 1871, page 363) it 
was pointed out that the membership of the regular 
School Committee was too large for the efficient and 
economical transaction of business. 
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In 1876 (Annual School Report, page 4) the School 
Committee in commenting upon the situation said : 

"Boston has administered its schools through a board 
of 116 persons. Some among them had never given 
any thought to the subject upon which they were 
called to legislate, and others had just that amount 
of knowledge which is *a dangerous thing.' The rest 
formed a small nucleus of men well qualified for their 
position, though not always able to fill it to their own 
satisfaction, as their wisest measures were subjected 
to the decision of a controlling majority. In" one 
particular, however, all the members labored under an 
equal disadvantage, namely, a want of time to attend 
to their assigned duties, however willingly they would 
have performed them." 

For these and similar reasons the Legislature reduced 
the size of the committee to twenty-five members, 
consisting of the Mayor and twenty-four others elected 
at large. (Acts of 1875, ch. 241.) The Mayor was 
dropped from the committee in 1885 (chapter 266, 
section 10), leaving the number of members twenty- 
four elected at large. 

The desire apparent in all parts of the country to 
reduce the number of elective officials and to concen- 
trate the attention of the voters upon a few names on a 
short ballot led to a further reduction in the member- 
ship to five in 1906. (Acts of 1905, ch. 349.) 

Coupled with this reduction in the number of the com- 
mittee there was of necessity an increase in the force of 
trained administrators both on the business and educa- 
tional side of the school system. It is manifest that 
neither twenty-four nor five members, serving without 
salary, could give the time personally to administer in 
all their details the schools of so large a city as Boston. 
The most that could be expected of them was to study 
the large problems as they arose and lay out a general 
line of school policy. This is the true school system, 
at which Boston has fortunately arrived through a 
painful process of evolution. 
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Section 2. Educational Supervision. 

1. Superintendent and Supervisors. 

In the ''first subperiod " the supervising force consisted 
of a superintendent, who with six supervisors constituted 
the Board of Supervisors, chosen, as had been done since 
1875, by the School Committee for terms of two years, 
under the provisions of chapter 241 of the Acts of 1875. 
The superintendent, under the rules, was the representa- 
tive of the School Committee in matters relating to 
instruction, and the supervisors under his direction 
visited and supervised the schools, examined pupils 
and teachers, and generally acted as ''the executive 
board of the School Committee." There was at first 
friction bietween the superintendent and the super- 
visors, relating to their respective ranks, and in 1884 
(School Minutes of 1884, page 171) the rules were 
amended making the superintendent "the executive in 
the department of instruction over all supervisors, 
principals and other instructors." Prior to 1898, how- 
ever, neither he nor the supervisors had any real power, 
the actual administration of the schools being in numer- 
ous subcommittees and in individual members of the 
School Committee. Efforts were repeatedly made to 
change the rules, enlarging the powers of these oflBcials, 
and in 1898, and again in 1902, after a prolonged and 
bitter controversy, a partial success was achieved. A 
running fight, however, was kept up by certain members 
of the School Committee, who resented all encroach- 
ments upon what they regarded as their prerogatives 
and who constantly interfered with and often over- 
threw the action of the superintendent and supervisors. 
Frequently personal and political considerations wholly 
unconnected with, and dangerous to, the welfare of the 
schools dominated these contests. 

2. Centralization of Authority. 

With the advent of the new committee of five members 
in the "second subperiod'' a change has taken place 
looking toward a greater centralization of authority 
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and the unification of the school system. This has 
excited unfavorable criticism from some of those who 
advocate an extreme form of individual freedom for 
principals and teachers and who have failed to see just 
what is intended. Boston schools have become famous 
through a Une of illustrious school principals from the 
days of Philemon Pormort and the ''famous Master 
Cheever" of the early Latin School, to those of Francis 
Gardner, Thomas Sherwin, James A. Paige, Sarah 
Fuller, John Tetlow, Edward Southworth, and many 
others who might be mentioned, whose remarkable 
personaUties have enabled them to win great reputation 
for themselves and their schools. It is argued by the 
critics of centralization and unification that in the 
future this great advantage is to be lost. The Finance 
Commission has given careful consideration to the 
suggestion, but is convinced that the plan which was 
adopted in 1906 and which is only now beginning to be 
well enough understood to get a fair trial, has not had, 
and probably never will have, any such effect. Its aim 
is to keep a very large share of individual freedom and 
initiative for the principals and teachers, while provid- 
ing the additional advantage of intelligent oversight of 
the entire system by the Board of Superintendents with 
the superintendent as the responsible executive head. 
There is no thought, as has been feared by some, of 
autocratic, dictatorial management from the superin- 
tendent's office, with consequent loss of initiative, 
responsibility and interest in the teachers. With such 
a fear in mind many teachers have viewed the change 
with a not unnatural jealousy and certain reactionary 
elements are undoubtedly still hostile to it ; but time is 
gradually demonstrating the wisdom of the change, 
and even the extreme conservatives are coming to see 
the situation in its true light. In the opinion of the 
Finance Commission it can fairly be said that what 
was in 1906 an experiment viewed by many sincere 
friends of the schools with distrust, is now a policy 
standing fully justified by its results after five years of 
severe test. 
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3. Board of Superintendents. 

The need of a supervising force of large powers and 
responsibility and a reasonably permanent tenure led 
the Legislature by Acts of 1906, chapter 231, to sub- 
stitute a Board of Superintendents for the former 
Board of Supervisors. The statute provides that the 
School Committee shall elect a superintendent for a 
term of six years and six assistant superintendents, 
one each year for a similar term of six years. The 
change was intended to be something more than a mere 
change of name and tenure, and new rules have been 
adopted by the School Committee, giving large execu- 
tive powers to the new oflBcials. One of the assistant 
superintendents, who had been a supervisor and prior 
to that a master in the schools, described the change in 
these words : 

''Under the old regime, when I was a supervisor, I 
could go into a school and I might advise as much as I 
liked, but I could not enforce anything. When I was 
master it was the same; while I had the utmost respect 
for the supervisor, I knew that he could not do anything. 
Now that is all changed ; they have given us any quantity 
of duties, and they have given us the power to discharge 
those duties.'' 

Under the rules the superintendent is still the execu- 
tive officer of the School Committee in all matters 
relating to instruction, but he is so in fact and not 
merely in name. Subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee, he appoints, reappoints, transfers and removes 
all members of the supervising force except the assistant 
superintendents and all teachers, consulting, in the 
original appointment or in the transfer of subordinate 
teachers, the principal of the school or district and the 
assistant superintendent in charge or the director of the 
special department affected; he may reprimand or 
suspend, with or without pay, for a period not exceeding 
one month, any member of the supervising staff or 
teacher for due cause, keeping a record of his action, 
with his reasons, open to inspection by members of the 
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School Committee; he may grant leaves of absence in 
accordance with the regulations; he may make such 
arrangements and give such instructions, not contrary 
to the rules and regulations and orders of the School 
Committee, to assistant superintendents, members of 
the supervising staff and teachers and to the truant 
officers as in his judgment the interests of the school 
system may require; and he has other executive duties 
set forth in the rules. He is required, except when the 
election or salary of superintendents is under discussion, 
to be present at all meetings of the School Committee, 
and he has the same right as a member to participate 
in debate and to present orders. He submits annually 
a printed report, giving an account of the duties he has 
performed, together with such facts and suggestions 
relating to the school system as he may deem expedient, 
and submits annually in print a statement of school 
statistics. He is a member and ex officio chairman of 
the Board of Superintendents, which meets practically 
every week during the school year. 

The duties of the assistant superintendents, as a 
Board and individually, are many and arduous. The 
Board is required to give written opinions on any 
question when so requested by the superintendent, the 
School Committee or any member thereof who formally 
presents such request for insertion in the minutes. It 
prepares all courses of study, submitting the same to 
the School Committee for approval; determines the 
proper standards to be attained in each grade and 
class and the best methods to be pursued with respect 
to instruction therein ; reports on books, globes, maps 
and charts before action by the School Committee; 
awards diplomas to graduates; prepares for and con- 
ducts examinations of candidates for certificates of 
qualification as members of the supervising staff, teachers 
and interpreters; and performs other duties set forth 
in the regulations. 

Each assistant superintendent is the direct represen- 
tative of the superintendent in the school or district to 
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which he is assigned, and as such has full authority, not 
contrary to the rules and orders of the School Committee 
or the instructions of the superintendent, with respect to 
all matters of organization, instruction and discipline; 
is required by the rules to visit the schools assigned to 
him, both day and evening, as often as practicable; and 
performs such other duties as the superintendent may 
direct. 

Complaints have been made that the time of assist- 
ant superintendents is taken up with petty matters, 
mainly clerical, that more important matters suffer in 
consequence, and that the duty of visiting the schools 
is neglected. 

The Finance Commission has caused a careful inves- 
tigation of these complaints to be made, has had an 
examination made of the official minutes of the Board 
of Superintendents, in connection with the testimony 
of its members, and has considered such other evidence 
as it has been "able to obtain. The superintendent and 
each assistant superintendent (except one new member 
recently elected) have been fully questioned, and have 
answered with the greatest freedom. 

They point out that, while the schools have grown 
enormously in the thirty-six years since 1875, the num- 
ber of assistant superintendents, six, is precisely the 
same as the number of supervisors in that year; and 
they assert that frequent visitation of all the classes 
in all the schools is impossible, in view of their growth 
in numbers, and of the many other quite as important 
duties which must be performed. But all the assist- 
ants state that they pay many visits to the schools and 
particularly to such teachers as have need of their help. 
They say that certain teachers whose qualifications 
are well known and who have demonstrated their 
efficiency need no visitation, the supervision of the 
master of the school being sufficient; that substitutes 
are cared for by the supervisor of substitutes and her 
assistant; and teachers of special subjects by the direc- 
tors of those subjects. 
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The Finance Commission is satisfied that the assist- 
ant superintendents observe both the letter and the 
spirit of the rule which requires that the schools shall 
be visited ''as often as practicable/' and it believes 
that they are in no way chargeable with neglect of duty 
in this respect; but it is also satisfied that more fre- 
quent visitation of individual classes would be of bene- 
fit, and as this cannot be don,e by the present force of 
six assistant superintendents, that some method should 
be devised to meet this real need. It is possible that 
an enlargement of the department under the supervisor 
of substitutes, as hereinafter suggested, may help to 
solve the problem. 

The commission believes that very little of the work 
performed by the Board of Superintendents is in any 
true sense petty and that many of the subjects con- 
sidered are of large importance, requiring and receiv- 
ing full and careful thought. There are, of course, 
many things done both by the Board and by the 
individual members which seem of a petty nature and 
consume much time; but upon examination th^se have 
been found to be quite as important as some of the 
seemingly larger matters. The schools belong to the 
people and must deal with all classes in the com- 
munity, — with teachers, parents and children, and with 
a great variety of conflicting interests. Many of the 
questions which arise involve phases of human nature 
which must be handled with tact, patience and judg- 
ment, and cannot be delegated to subordinates. Each 
by itself may seem to an outside observer petty; but 
it is not so to the parties interested. 

As to the charge that too much time is occupied with 
clerical work, all the members were questioned, and, 
while regretting that because of insufficient stenographic 
assistance they have been forced to do such work at 
all, they insist- that the larger interests are not thereby 
neglected. 

The superintendent was asked this question: ''The 
criticism has been made that, in passing upon the 
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results of examinations, the Board of Superintendents 
merely performs the clerical duty of adding up the 
figures and passing upon the standing of candidates for 
appointment in a perfunctory way. Is there any truth 
in that?'' 

He answered that there was not, — the papers coming 
before the Board with the clerical work already per- 
formed in the ofl&ce of the secretary. After giving an 
account of how the Board marked candidates for 
appointment as to length, quality and character of 
service, he added: ''It is a pure question of profes- 
sional judgment." 

Q. ''Do you believe that that is essential to the 
good of the service?'' 

A. "Very much more essential than the mere figures 
of their scholarship." 

The superintendent made a similar statement as to 
examinations for promotions, and like testimony was 
given by the assistant superintendents. The superin- 
tendent said that another stenographer was needed, and 
another has since been provided. There are now two 
stenographers at the service of members of the Board; 
if more are needed, more should be provided. 

4. Principals. 

Each Latin and high school, and each elementary 
school district, is in charge of a principal. In the 
elementary districts there are usually several buildings 
in different parts of the district, over all of which the 
principal has supervision. Under the rules each prin- 
cipal is the responsible administrative head of his school 
or district and is charged with its organization; with 
the supervision and direction of teachers, pupils and 
employees; with the enforcement of the rules and 
regulations and such directions as he may receive from 
the superintendent or assistant superintendent or the 
School Committee; and with the general maintenance 
of order and discipline. Among other important duties 
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is that of personally inspecting the work of teachers and 
others who are on probation and reporting thereon to 
the superintendent. 

All complaints from parents or guardians are, in the 
first instance, referred to the principal, who is required 
by the rules to ''patiently hear and impartially investi- 
gate the same, using his best endeavors to redress any 
real grievances and referring such as he cannot satis- 
factorily adjust to the assistant superintendent in 
charge." 

The powers of the principal are quite broad, and 
amply sufficient for the development of any valuable 
personal qualities he may possess. 

The keeping of records and the making of reports of 
various kinds, much of which is of a clerical nature, 
require much of the time of a principal or of his assist- 
ant. To relieve the Latin and high school masters 
from the clerical work, the position of clerical assistant 
was established in 1908. Efforts have been made to 
secure clerical assistants for the masters of the elemen- 
tary schools, but thus far the School Committee has 
not felt justified in authorizing the large expenditure 
involved. It would probably prove an actual economy, 
however, as clerical work ought not to be done by such 
highly educated and highly paid officials. 

5. Directors and Supervisors of Special Subjects. 

To secure more effective supervision of certain special 
subjects the following officials have been appointed, 
some prior to and some during the "period," all subject 
to the authority of the superintendent : 

1. Director of drawing and manual training. 

2. Director of evening and continuation schools. 

3. Director of kindergartens. 

4. Director of music. 

5. Director of school hygiene. 

6. Supervisor of substitutes. 

7. Supervisor of household science and arts (which includes cookery, 
sewing and industrial work for girls). 

8. Supervising nurse. 
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The criticism has been made that some of these 
positions are superfluous and only add to the school 
expense without giving a corresponding value; but 
this has not been found to be the case. These directors 
and supervisors supply a need which is not otherwise 
met. Moreover, most if not all of them are essential 
parts of a well-considered administrative system. 

6. Secretary to the Superintendent. 

With the reorganization of the school system in the 
''second subperiod/' a greater degree of executive respon- 
sibility was centered, as has been shown, in the office of 
the superintendent. There had been attached to the 
office a chief clerk, whose duties, as the name implies, 
were mainly clerical. The new situation made it 
desirable that there should be in the office a representa- 
tive of the superintendent, capable of assisting him on 
the larger side of his work, who could on proper occasions 
assume responsibility. As the duties and responsi- 
bilities had changed it was felt that the title also should 
be changed; accordingly last year the School Com- 
mittee voted to raise the rank and title of the office 
from chief clerk to that of secretary to the superin- 
tendent. This action was criticised at the time and 
the increase of salary which accompanied it was passed 
over the Mayor's veto, but the Finance Commission 
believes the change was justifiable and in the line of 
wise administration. 

7. Truant Officers. 

The laws of Massachusetts in regard to school attend- 
ance and truancy are quite stringent. In 1898 (Acts 
of 1898; ch. 496) there was a complete codification, 
embodying many carefully considered amendments and 
improvements of the laws. The age requirement, which 
had been ''between the years of eight and fourteen, and 
in cities and towns where industrial training is taught 
between the ages of eight and fifteen,'' was changed to 
"between seven and fourteen years of age," and this in 
1905 (Acts of 1905, ch. 320) was further amended to 
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include children ''under sixteen years of age who cannot 
read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language." Illiterates over fifteen and under 
twenty-one are required to attend evening schools or a 
day school. 

The provisions of the law are complicated and not 
readily understood; there are many exceptions to it, 
making it difficult of enforcement. Certain children 
are naturally truants; and in addition there are needy 
parents who are anxious that their children shall begin 
to earn money as soon as possible, and who, not 
realizing the great wrong they are doing the child, 
connive at any evasion of the law. For these reasons 
a strong force of truant officers is necessary to secure 
attendance and to perform the many duties which the 
law and custom place upon them. In addition to their 
regular duties they co-operate unofficially but effectively 
with the Overseers of the Poor and various philan- 
thropic organizations and individuals. 

In 1897-98 there were nineteen truant officers, 
including the chief, and in 1910-11 there were twenty- 
two, all appointed from the civil service lists. 

In 1898 the number of cases investigated by the 
truant officers was 22,256, of which 6,700 were found to 
be truants and 270 were complained of as incorrigible. 
(School Document No. 13 of 1898, page 10.) In 1910 
the number of cases investigated was 46,508, of which 
only 5,302 were found to be truants and only 249 were 
brought before a court. Thus while the number of 
pupils in the day schools increased about one third, 
the number of cases investigated more than doubled, 
while the number brought into court actually decreased. 
This indicates more thorough investigation and more 
successful handling of the cases. 

Section 3. Business Management. 

1. Auditor. 

Prior to 1906 the business aJBfairs of the schools, under 
the rules, were in the hands of the Committee on Sup- 
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plies (which purchased supplies) and the Committee on 
Accounts (which audited the school expenditures) . The 
Acts of 1875, chapter 241, section 4, required the 
School Committee to choose an auditing clerk, which 
was accordingly done. In 1879 the present auditor 
was chosen auditing clerk, and he has held the position 
ever since, a period of thirty-two years. In that 
capacity he was clerk of the Committee on Accounts. 
The duties of auditing would seem to preclude the 
possibility of the same person acting as auditing clerk 
and purchasing agent; but as the Committee on Supplies 
needed a purchasing agent and as- the auditing clerk 
developed a remarkable power of shrewd and close 
buying, they were glad to avail themselves of his services. 
For many years the present auditor acted in the dual 
capacity of purchasing agent for the Committee on Sup- 
plies and auditing clerk for the Committee on Accounts. 
In 1906 this anomalous situation was abolished, at 
least temporarily, by the establishment under the Acts 
of 1906, chapter 318, of the separate offices of auditor 
and business agent. With the reduction in the size of 
the School Committee, the Committees on SuppUes and 
Accounts disappeared and then- duties were transferred 
to the auditor and business agent. The auditing 
clerk was continued as auditor, but he was not confined 
to the duties properly belonging to his office and he 
continued to discharge the duties of a purchasing agent, 
while the new business agent was given the duties of 
auditor. No serious harm seems to have resulted from 
these misnomers, but there is no good reason for their 
continuance. The auditor clearly should audit and the 
business agent should transact business. At the present 
time the old situation has been revived, through a leave 
of absence accorded the auditor in recognition of his 
long and faithful service and the appointment of the 
business agent as acting auditor ; so that the purchasing 
and auditing are again in the same hands, which 
manifestly should not be allowed to continue for any 
. length of time. 
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Under the rules the auditor is the executive officer of 
the School Committee with respect to the purchase, 
storing and distribution of all supplies for use in the 
school system, including printing, postage and the 
transportation of pupils. He is required whenever 
possible to obtain competitive bids for furnishing any 
article or articles the estimated cost of which is in excess 
of $100, and unless the School Committee otherwise 
directs he must advertise in the City Record for proposals 
to furnish any article or articles except books the 
estimated cost of which is in excess of $500, and can 
authorize no single expenditure in excess of $500 without 
the authority of the School Committee. He must 
certify to correctness of purchases and charges, prepare 
the annual appropriation order and submit to the 
School Committee an annual report. He is under 
bonds in the sum of $10,000. 

The Finance Commission has had the books of the 
auditor and the methods of purchase carefully examined 
by a competent accountant, and is satisfied that pur- 
chases are made with great economy and that there 
is little or no opportunity for retrenchment in matters 
under his jurisdiction. There has been some question 
as to whether books are purchased at as low prices as in 
several cities in the South and West. In Boston books 
are bought as needed and not, as in certain other cities, 
by contract for a term of years. The auditor has felt 
that, owing to the changes in the authorized lists from 
time to time, and also because of large allowances which 
he receives in exchanging old books for new, this system 
of buying is on the whole the most economical. The 
contract system is sound whenever it is applied to 
supplies which need not be changed. Text-books, 
however, must be changed as better books are published, 
for the interests of education are paramount. There- 
fore it might prove embarrassing to have a large out- 
standing contract for books which had become practically 
obsolete. Whether a contract system for the purchase 
of text-books can be devised which will safeguard the 
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interests both of education and economy is a question 
which should be carefully studied by the School Com- 
mittee. If such a system can be devised it should be 
adopted. 

The quarters occupied by the supply room are wholly 
inadequate and are not creditable to the city. Members 
of the commission have visited them and have been 
astonished at the effective work done by the auditor 
and his subordinates under such unfavorable and 
discouraging conditions. 

2. Business Agent. 

This office was estabUshed in 1906, as already de- 
scribed. The work to be done had grown enormously 
since the office of auditing clerk was established in 1876, 
and a division on that account alone was necessary, aside 
from the doubtful policy of combining the duties of 
purchasing and auditing in one person. 

Under the rules the business agent is required to 
keep a complete set of books, giving a full account of 
the receipts and expenditures of the School Committee; 
submit monthly statements and an annual report to 
the School Committee; prepare pay rolls, examine and 
certify to the correctness of expenditures and prepare 
monthly requisitions on the City Auditor; make out 
bills for tuition of nonresident pupils and send the 
same to the City Collector; and generally to keep a 
careful oversight of all expenditures and call the atten- 
tion of the School Committee to any expense which 
may seem to him unnecessary, wasteful or in excess 
of proper requirements. Before final action is taken 
upon aiiy changes in the school system involving addi- 
tional expense, his report must be received. He is 
under bonds in the sum of $10,000. 

The School Committee has been fortunate in secur- 
ing for this position a graduate of the Institute of Tech- 
nology and a man of large intelUgence. He has taken 
an active part in the attempt to improve the form of 
school reports in the different cities of the country. 
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in order that unit cost comparisons may be made of 
the different school systems, now practically impossible 
because of the variety of methods in making up reports. 
He is one of a committee appointed by the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers to draft a 
plan of standard school reports. 

An examination of the annual reports of the business 
agent will show how valuable his work has been, partic- 
ularly in the analysis of the cost of the different school 
activities. The Finance Commission has had the books 
and the business methods of the office examined by a 
competent accountant, whose report is most favorable. 

3. Board of Apportionment. 

No absolute line can be drawn between the business 
and educational side of school work. Every educa- 
tional plan involves the expenditure of money and 
there should be some tribunal to consider both the educa- 
tional and financial sides and decide between conflicting 
educational interests as to which at the time is the more 
needed. For this purpose there has been estabUshed 
a Board of Apportionment, consisting of the Board of 
Superintendents, the business agent and the auditor, 
with the secretary of the School Committee as its sec- 
retary. This Board meets once a month, prepares a 
detailed list of expenditures for supplies and- incidentals 
to be furnished during the financial year, within the 
limits of the appropriation; studies the matter of the 
proper distribution of supplies among the different 
schools, and acts generally as an advisory board in 
financial matters. In passing upon the various sub- 
jects the Board of Superintendents has two votes and 
the auditor and business agent each one vote, thus 
keeping an even balance between the educational and 
business departments. 

4. Schoolhouse Custodian. 

Counting all buildings, large and small, on January 31, 
1911, there were 236 permanent school buildings, beside 
111 portable buildings and headquarters in twenty-nine 
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buildings, located in all parts of the city from East Boston 
and Charlestown to the extreme parts of Brighton, West 
Roxbury and Dorchester. It is of course impossible 
for the members of the School Committee to have a 
personal oversight of these buildings and of the janitors 
in charge. To meet this need the ofl&ce of school- 
house custodian was estabUshed in 1902. He is the 
executive officer of the School Committee in all matters 
relating to the care and custody of land and buildings 
used for school purposes, except the Mason street 
building, which is the central school administration 
building. He exercises general supervision and control 
(except in the Mason street building) over the janitors, 
engineers, their assistants and the matrons, and, subject 
to the approval of the School Committee, he makes 
appointments, transfers, suspensions and removals. 
He visits and inspects the school buildings, advises 
and instructs employees and sees that the rules and 
regulations for their government are strictly enforced, 
reporting cases of negligence or inefficiency. He counter- 
signs requisitions for fuel and janitors' supplies and 
verifies the janitors' pay rolls. He keeps watch on the 
consumption of coal, gas and electricity, comparing 
the consumption of each year with that of previous 
years, to prevent waste. The appointment is made 
from the civil service list, after competitive examination. 
A few months ago an automobile costing $1,000 was 
purchased for the use of the custodian in visiting schools. 
No chauffeur is employed, the machine being run by 
the custodian. This purchase has been criticised, 
but the Finance Commission believes the expenditure 
entirely justifiable, as it will enable the custodian to 
visit the schools more frequently and to use his time 
to better advantage. 

5. Schoolhouse Service. 

With the advent of the new buildings a great change 
has taken place in what is still called the ''janitor serv- 
ice," but which could more properly be called "school- 
house service,'' since the work has increased enormously, 
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and now requires engineers, matrons and a large 
number of subordinate emptoyees. 

Not only has the work increased, but a higher type 
of employee has become necessary, because of the elabo- 
rate and complicated systems of heating and ventilation 
and the consequent increased responsibility. Any 
workman of average intelligence could take care of the 
old-fashioned furnace or stove; it requires a trained 
engineer to care for the present school plants. 

Janitors and engineers by law are appointed from 
the civil service. In 1902 a system of promotion 
for merit was established by the School Conmiittee. 
A record is kept of each janitor, based upon percentage 
marks made by the schoolhouse custodian on a carefully 
weighted scale, which takes into consideration different 
classes of service, estimate of character and length of 
service. The masters of the schools also give general 
ratings of "excellent,'' "good," ''passable," or "unsatis- 
factory," which are taken into consideration when pro- 
motions are made. As a result the schools are cared 
for with few, if any, exceptions by an efficient, faithful 
corps of high character. While the cost is large the 
city gets a full return. 

6. Trial Board for Janitors. 

To secure a careful investigation of complaints made 
against janitors there was established last year a Trial 
Board, consisting of the secretary of the School Com- 
mittee, the business agent, and a school janitor elected 
by his associates, whose duties are to hear charges 
preferred against any janitor, engineer or matron, and 
to report their findings and recommendations to the 
School Committee. This does not involve any extra 
expense, for the members serve without pay. 

Section 4. The Secretary of the School 

Committee. 

The office of secretary is often merely clerical, but 
this is not true of the secretary of the Boston School 
Committee. Elected to the position in 1896, the present 
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secretary has for fifteen years been a devoted, intelligent 
and accurate student of schbol affairs, and has accumu- 
lated in his office a vast amount of useful information. 
He is secretary not only of the School Committee 
but of the corporation, the Board of Superintendents, 
the Board of Apportionment, the Board of Trustees of 
the Permanent School Pension Fund and the Board 
having charge of the sale of school property. He is 
also a member of the Janitors' Trial Board, already 
described. He is custodian of the Mason street building. 
His duties are of the most varied character, on both 
the educational and business side of school work, and 
require a man not only of ability but of large knowledge, 
sound judgment and consummate tact. 

The Clerical Force at School Headquarters. 

Unfavorable comment has been made upon an alleged 
large clerical force at the school headquarters on Mason 
street, and this sometimes results in an unjust reflection 
upon the secretary's office. For example, the state- 
ment was made by a master of a school who has a high 
reputation for fairness and accuracy that *Hhe secre- 
tary's office has increased the clerical force tremen- 
dously." This view is held by many. 

The facts are these: In 1898 the secretary had in his 
office one messenger, four assistants and one-half of the 
time of a fifth assistant; in 1905 he had five assistants 
and half the time of another; in 1907, and since, he has 
had five assistants; and during the whole time one 
messenger. Although the work during the period has 
very largely increased, the number of assistants has thus 
remained practically the same, a somewhat remarkable 
and creditable instance in municipal management. In 
addition to those already mentioned there are two 
assistants nominally attached to the office of the secre- 
tary in his capacity as secretary of the Board of Superin- 
tendents; one of th,em appointed last December, whose 
duty is to render clerical aid to the assistant super- 
intendents. In the summer, or when not otherwise 
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occupied, both help in the regular office work. There is 
also a telephone switch board operator who is nominally 
attached to the secretary's office but whose duties relate 
to all the administrative departments. It is only fair 
to the secretary that the misstatement as to the '^tre- 
mendous increase" of his clerical force should be 
corrected. 

In view of this and similar criticisms a study has 
been made of the force at Mason street, in connection 
with all the officials, including the superintendent, 
Board of Superintendents, directors of various special 
departments, business agent, auditor, supply depart- 
ment and schoolhouse custodian. The nature and extent 
of the work assigned to each employee has been 
carefully examined. 

Connected with the superintendent's office there is a 
secretary (formerly chief clerk) and nominally nine 
assistants, with half the time of a tenth assistant. This 
seems a large number, but only four give - full time to 
the superintendent's work; two are in a separate office 
working on newsboy licenses and age and schooling cer- 
tificates required by law; one is specially assigned to 
the director of school hygiene; one gives half-time to the 
supervisor of substitutes and half-time to the superin- 
tendent; one divides her time between the director of 
kindergartens, the supervisor of household science and 
arts, the director of music and the superintendent; and 
one gives half-time to the director of drawing and half- 
time to the business agent. There is also a special 
inspector of school certificates. 

In the business agent's office there are eight assistants 
and a ninth on half-time.* 

In the auditor's office, which includes the supply 
department, there are twelve employees, including those 
who handle and distribute the supplies, which involves 
much detail work, under very difficult circumstances. 

In the office of the schoolhouse custodian there is one 
assistant. 

*One additional clerk appointed since Sept. 1, 1911. 
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As a result of its investigation the Finance Commis- 
sion is satisfied that the necessary school work is done 
with as few employees as is consistent with its proper 
performance. The commission has been particularly 
impressed with the economical system of dividing labor 
on half-time between different ofl&ces or interests. This 
is contrary to the usual municipal practice and shows 
that places are not manufactured simply for the purpose 
of providing jobs. The report of the examiners for the 
commission states: ''In our inquiry we found the clerks 
to be uniformly interested and conscientious, doing their 
work intelUgently and in many cases working overtime." 

The nature of school work makes overtime necessary, 
and this occurs constantly in all the offices, but no extra 
payment is made. In his annual report for the cuirent 
year the business agent says : 

''It has only been by working the entire force many 
hours overtime during the last three years that it has 
been possible to handle the work of the office and at the 
same time put into effect the substantial changes in the 
accounting system necessary to adapt it to our needs." 

The employees are all taken from the civil service 

lists. 

Section 5. Minors' Licenses. 

For many years licenses to minors to work as boot- 
blacks or sell or expose for sale newspapers, fruits and 
other articles, were issued by the City Hall authorities, 
and the School Committee had no power of any kind in 
the matter. In 1898 an inquiry was made and it was 
found (School Document No. 13 of 1898, page 7) that 
of the 1,489 holders of minors' licenses, 967 were under 
fourteen years of age and 212 under ten years of age. 
There were 945 bootblacks and newsboys selling with- 
out a Ucense. Very slight attempts were made by 
anybody to enforce the terms of the licenses issued. It 
was a poor way to teach respect for law when the city 
charged with the children's education allowed many of 
them to violate without hindrance its own law regu- 
lating these occupations. 
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In 1902 (Acts of 1902, ch. 531) the power to license 
minors under fourteen years of age was transferred to the 
School Committee, with great advantage to the children 
and to the schools. In 1908 one of the truant officers 
was made supervisor of licensed minors, and a careful 
oversight of the licenses has since been kept. 

Licenses to minors of fourteen years of age and over 
are still issued from City Hall, and this divided jurisdic- 
tion is unfortunate. The School Committee ought to 
have power at least over all minors who attend school, 
whatever their age. 

Section 6. Newsboys' Trial Board. 

To obtain the active co-operation of the newsboys 
themselves in enforcing the rules as to Ucenses, a News- 
boys' Trial Board was estabhshed last year, consisting 
of five members, two adults to be appointed annually 
by the School Committee, and three to be elected 
annually by the Ucensed newsboys from the number of 
newsboy captains. These captains are elected annually 
in each school or district having in attendance ten or 
more licensed newsboys, and it is their duty within their 
school or district to watch carefully the conduct of 
licensed newsboys and to report all violations of the 
terms of a hcense. The Trial Board has jurisdiction over 
all newsboys attending the Boston pubUc schools, and 
it is its duty to investigate^ and make findings and 
recommendations to the School Committee. The adult 
members serve gratuitously, but the newsboy judges and 
the clerk are paid 50 cents for their attendance at each 
of the official sessions of the Board. 

This is a somewhat novel experiment from which much 
good is expected. It has the tentative approval and 
co-operation of the judge of the Juvenile Court, who 
frequently suspends cases brought before him and, 
after referring them to the Trial Board, accepts its 
findings. The machinery has not yet been fully 
perfected, some friction has developed, and it may be 
said to be still in its experimental stage. 
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CHAPTER III. SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The problem of the proper housing of the school popu- 
lation, involving lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita- 
tion and protection against fire in both old and new 
buildings, has had special attention during this period 
(1898-1911). 

Section 1. Old Buildings. 

For many years there had been well-founded com- 
plaints of the imsanitary condition and the lack of pro- 
tection against fire in the older buildings. Both state 
and city Boards of Health had called repeated attention 
to the pressing needs on the sanitary side, and the in- 
spector of buildings had urged that appropriations should 
be made for additional means of egress and fireproofing. 
The funds provided by the City Council ($300,000 in 
1896 and $100,000 in 1897) were insufficient to make 
the necessary changes and in a large number of schools 
the children were left unprotected. After the right 
to make its own appropriations was vested in the School 
Committee both these matters were taken up seriously, 
and in 1900 elaborate reports were made to the School 
Committee at its request by the Board of * Health 
(School Document No. 6 of 1900) and the Fire Com- 
missioner (School Document No. 16 of 1900), showing 
a startling state of affairs in these respects. 

1. Sanitaries. 

In a number of the schools it was found that the pipes 
which supplied fresh heated air to the class rooms were 
located in the same room with the water-closets and 
urinals and in some cases directly over them; in a 
number of instances the joints and sUdes were not tight, 
and thus the foul air was transmitted to the class rooms. 
In many of the schools the sanitaries were primitive and 
in an offensive condition. A large number of the teachers' 
water-closets were "long hopper or pan closets," in 
dark and unventilated rooms. Many sanitaries were 
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located in the yards, separated from the main buildings, 
and were not heated in winter; in going to and from 
them and in their use the health of pupils and teachers 
was endangered. 

2. Fire Protection. 

Many of the large schools occupied by many hun- 
dred children were also without fire escapes. Some of 
the so-called ''escapes" were mere traps, pronounced 
by the district chiefs to be "entirely unfit for the use of 
children." They were described as ''of the folding 
kind, locked on the bottom, which have to be unlocked 
before they can be let down, and it will take five or six 
minutes at least before they can be let down, and the 
children between the ages of five and twelve would not 
be able to come down on them." In some cases the 
children would have to climb on sills, which the average 
child could not do, to reach these "escapes." One 
district chief made this comment as to a large school in 
the most thickly populated and dangerous part of the 
city : ' ' This escape in my opinion is useless, as I do not 
think either teachers or children could use it." 

3. Remedies. 

Large sums of money have since been spent to remedy 
these conditions. It is difficult for one unfamiliar with 
the situation a dozen years ago to realize the radical 
changes that have taken place. The sanitary conditions 
are in the main satisfactory, and as to fire protection the 
Schoolhduse Commissioners, in their report for 1909-10, 
say: "Taken as a whole the great majority of school 
buildings are in a safe condition, and there are none 
where the conditions endanger the children." 

Most fires start in the basement ; and accordingly in 
almost all the buildings the basements have been made 
fireproof. In their report for 1910-11 the commissioners 
say: "It will be the policy of the Board to continue this 
work by doing as much as they can with the funds at 
their disposal." It is needless to say that there ought 
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to be no question of funds in such a matter, and com- 
plete protection in all schools should be provided at once. 
In 1907 a careful study was made by the Schoolhouse 
Department of the system of fire-alarm and fire-drill 
signals, and new and improved devices have been 
installed in 162 buildings, which are practically all of 
the old buildings containing five rooms or over. Eigh- 
teen new buildings of first-class construction still remain, 
to be equipped. There are also thirty-two old buildings 
which have not yet been provided with auxiliary con- 
nection to the Fire Department, although they are 
equipped with the interior system. The department 
now has on hand nearly enough apparatus to complete 
the installation of the new system in the eighteen build- 
ings above referred to. The excuse offered for delay 
was ^4ack of funds." 

Section 2. New Buildings. 

1. Changes in Jurisdiction. 

The evils of a divided jurisdiction between the School 
Committee and the City Council were early felt in the 
matter of the erection of new school buildings. Ths 
School Committee could only recommend that school- 
houses be erected and improved; the power to act lay 
with the City Council. (Acts of 1875, ch. 242, sec. 6.) 
In consequence the constantly growing needs of the 
school population were neglected and the situation 
became critical. Public opinion finally was aroused, 
and by successive legislative acts (1889, ch. 297; 1890, 
ch. 355; 1895, ch. 408; 1897, ch. 442; 1898, ch. 149 
and ch. 400; 1899, ch. 362; 1901, ch. 448) all power 
over school matters, including new buildings and appro- 
priations therefor, was transferred from the City 
Council to the School Committee, subject only to the 
approval or veto of the Mayor. 

In 1901 (Acts of 1901, ch. 473) the Schoolhouse 
Department was estabhshed and the duty of selecting 
land for school purposes and building, furnishing and 
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repairing school buildings was transferred from the 
School Committee to the new department. 



2. Waste. 

There can be Uttle doubt that prior to the establish- 
ment of the Schoolhouse Department in 1901 there was 
enormous waste of money in the purchase of land and 
the construction and furnishing of buildings under the 
School Committee, a body in no way fitted to deal with 
such problems. That there was also waste and undue 
cost, although not to the same extent, under the School- 
house Department has been shown in the report on that 
department by the first Finance Commission. (Vol. 1, 
p. 368.) 

A part of this waste was due to the poUtical condi- 
tions under which the work was done. The rights of 
the children were forgotten and the mischievous beUef 
(widespread in municipal affairs) that the city must 
expect to pay more than anybody else was acquiesced in. 
A part, however, was due to inexperience and a lack of 
knowledge on the part of those in charge, and much 
experimental work proved costly. Fortunately this 
experimental stage has now passed by; under the skillful 
guidance of an accompHshed architect, for many y^ars 
chairman of the Schoolhouse Commission, there has 
been developed a scientific system upon which our 
newer school buildings have been erected. There has 
been criticism of such buildings, however, on the ground 
that they were of too expensive a type and that simpler 
and less costly buildings would have answered the 
requirements and made possible the erection of more 
buildings for the same money. Other municipalities 
erect school buildings at less cost which answer every 
practical purpose. In the opinion of the Finance 
Conmiission no effort should be made hereafter to erect 
monumental buildings for schools, but the aim should 
be to provide plain and substantial structures at mod- 
erate cost. 
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3. Changes in the Personnel of the Schoolhouse 

Commission. 

The chairman who had done so much for the schools 
resigned suddenly in June, 1910; the term of office of one 
of the other two members of the Board had expired in 
May of the same year, and subsequently the third 
member resigned. Thus in a short time the entire 
personnel of the Board was changed at the busiest and 
most critical period of the year. The Finance Com- 
mission has recognized the difficulties of the situation, 
and has watched with interest the work of the depart- 
ment under the new management, making suggestions 
from time to time which have been received by the 
Board in a friendly spirit. It is not prepared at this 
time to make further comment upon this branch of 
the school work except to say that it is glad to note 
the effort of the Board to lower the cost of schoolhouses 
by adopting a reasonable and entirely safe modification 
of so-called ''first-class construction.'' The use of the 
words "first class" and "second class" in this connec- 
tion is entirely misleading; the expressions are purely 
technical; there need be nothing inferior or dangerous 
in "second class" work, and in proper locaUties it 
should be used. The shifting of the school population 
froiA one part of the city to another and the inevitable 
reduction of the size of classes, and consequently of 
class rooms, make it undesirable to erect a needlessly 
permanent class of school buildings. 

4. List of New Buildings, 

From January, 1898, to February, 1911, there have 
been completed the following new school buildings: 





1898. 


Brewster Annex 


2 class rooms 


Frothingham Annex 


2 class rooms 


Glenway Annex 


2 class rooms 


Noble Annex 


2 class rooms 


Paul Revere 


18 class rooms. 




1899. 


Benjamin Dean 


8 class rooms 


Bowditch (addition) 


2 class rooms 


Francis Parkman 


4 class rooms 


Henry Vane 


4 class rooms 
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1900. 

Adams and Chestnut Streets . 2 class rooms. 

Phillips Brooks 15 class rooms and hall. 

W. L. P. Boardman . . . . 8 class rooms. 

1901. 

Bigelow .19 class rooms and hall. 

Chapman 17 class rooms, hall, manual training and cooking 

room. 

Copley 8 class rooms. 

Dorchester High .... 15 class rooms, hall, gymnasium, 4 recitation 

rooms, tyi)ewriting room, library, botanical, 
zoological, phymcal and chemical labora- 
tories. 

East Boston High . 11 class rooms, 4 study rooms, office, drill hall, 

assembly hall, reception room, physical and 
chemical laboratories, drawing room, library, 
3 teachers' rooms, master's room, biological 
laboratory, 2 bookkeeping rooms, short- 
hand rodbi, typewriting room, book room, 
manual training room, lunch room, locker 
rooms. 

Ira Allen 6 class rooms. 

Lewis Annex 1 manual training room. 

Roger Wolcott . . . , . . 15 class rooms, hall, manual training room, cook- 
ing room. 

Winship 12 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 

room. 

South Boston High .... 17 class rooms, 2 recitation rooms, drawing room, 

chemical and physical laboratories, botanical 
laboratory, handicraft room, library, recep- 
tion room, teachers' room, 2 halls. 

West Roxbury High Addition . 10 class rooms (2 large size), 8 recitation rooms, 

lecture room, physical laboratory, chemical 
laboratory, work room, assembly hall, prin- 
cipal's room, 2 apparatus rooms, lunch room. 

190^. 
Savin Hill Addition .... 2 class rooms. 

1903, 

Hancock Annex . . . .2 class rooms. 

Marshall 15 class rooms. 

William E. Russell .... 18 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 

room, hall. 

1904, 

Christopher Columbus ... 22 class rooms, 2 manual training rooms. 

Ellis Mendell 12 class rooms. 

Farragut . . . . ' . 12 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 

room. 

Jefferson < 19 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 

room, hall. 

John Boyle O'Reilly ... 13 class rooms, manual training room. 

Oliver Hazard Perry ... 14 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 

room, hall. 

Paul Jones 12 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 

room. 

Washington 30 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 

room, hall (or playroom), 'gymnasium, roof 
playroom. 

Francis Parkman Addition 4 class rooms. 

1905. 

Dearborn 21 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 

room, hall. 

James Otis 12 class rooms. 

John G. Whittier .... 10 class rooms. 

• 

Joseph Tuckerman .... 10 class rooms. 
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Mather 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Samuel W. Mason 
*Sarah J. Baker. 
Thomas Gardner 



Nathaniel Hawthorne 
William E. Endicott 



Hobart Street Addition . 
Winchell School Addition 
Quincy Manual Training 
Normal Group. 
Normal School 



Girls' Latin School 



* Model School (Patrick A. Col- 
lins, now used by High School of 
Commerce). 

Common Building 



Charlestown High 



Francis Parkman Addition 
Mechanic Arts High Addition 

Eliot Administration Building 



John Cheverus . 
Edward Everett 



Longfellow Addition 
Nathan Hale 



30 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 
room, hall. 

24 class rooms, cooking room, manual training 
room and hall (now has 2 manual training 
rooms). 

14 class rooms. 

24 class rooms. 

14 class rooms, hall, manual training room, cook- 
ing room. 

1906. 

9 class rooms. 
10 class rooms. 

1907, 

2 class rooms. 
6 class rooms. 
4 rooms. 



Handicraft rooms, teachers' work room, lecture 
room, 2 drawing rooms with work room, 
music room, psychology room, principal's 
room, reception room, rooms for men and 
women teachers', teachers' lunch room, library, 
history room, 2 rooms for English with 
work room, large and small room for geog- 
raphy with work room, 2 rooms for mathe- 
matics with work room, 2 rooms for instruc- 
tion in kindergarten work, study hall, hospital 
room, 2 laboratories for physiology with 
work room, rooms for household science, con- 
taining kitchen, pantry, dining room, bed 
room; chemical laboratory and work room, 
physical, zoological and biological labora* 
tories with work rooms between the last two. 

Assembly hall, master's room, 2 teachers' 
« rooms, 18 class rooms, 6 recitation rooms, 

library, lecture room, laboratory for physics, 

laboratory for botany. 

Manual training room, cooking room, 16 class 
rooms, 2 kindergarten rooms, assembly hall. 

Wardrobes, toilets, lunch rooms, dressing rooms, 
bath rooms and lockers, 2 gymnasiums, rooms 
for directors of physical training, small gal- 
leries for spectators in gymnasiums. 

Gymnasium with dressing rooms, baths, lockers 
and drying room, wardrobes, lunch room, 
household science room, handicraft room, 9 
class rooms, 4 recitation rooms, principal's 
room, 2 teachers' rooms, assembly hall, 
library, chemical and physical laboratories, 
lecture room, botanical and zoological labora- 
tories, drawing room. 

1908. 

6 class rooms, manual training, cooking room, 

hall. 
26 class rooms, 1 forge room, 3 locker rooms, 1 
lunch room, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, library, drawing room, assembly hall, 
science lecture room. 

Offices. 

1909. 

16 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 
room, hall. 

14 class rooms, manual training room, cooking 
room, hall. 

8 class rooms. 

12 class rooms. 



* Certain changes have been made in the Patrick A. Collins School and the Sarah J. 
Baker School, to fit the buildings for the use of the High School of Commerce and the 
High School of Practical Arts. 
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1910, 

Dorchester High Addition . . 18 class rooms, handicrait rooms, including wood 

working, metal working and drawing, and 
ts^pewriting room. 

Girls' High Addition . . . 8 class rooms, gymnasium, limch room, showe' 

and locker rooms. 

Blackinton Addition ... class rooms. 

Doans House 5 class rooms. 

Peter Faneuil 17 class rooms, manual training room. 

Samuel Adams 14 class rooms, hall, cooking room, manual train- 
ing room. 

William Lloyd Garrison ... 10 class rooms. 

A mere list of names of buildings can convey no real 
impression of the increase of or contrast in school accom- 
modations. Some idea may be had when it is stated 
that in this period $12,718,049.40 have been spent for 
this purpose. A few schools will be referred to as illus- 
trating the change of conditions. 

(a.) Normal Group. 

The beautiful and impressive Normal Group on 
Huntington avenue, occupied in 1907 and since by the 
Normal School, Girls' Latin School and High School 
of Commerce, is the most important and expensive 
addition to the school buildings. The land (113,181 
square feet) and buildings cost $971,180.81, and the 
accommodations are in marked contrast to those pre- 
viously provided. The Normal School for years had 
occupied cramped and inadequate quarters on the top 
floor of the Rice School on Appleton street, and the 
Girls' Latin School had occupied a rented building on 
Boylston street. The High School of Commerce, being 
then newly established, was in temporary quarters 
in the old Winthrop Street Primary School. In the 
new group every essential is provided; besides ample 
class rooms, recitation rooms and laboratories there 
are gymnasia, dressing rooms, baths and lockers con- 
nected therewith, and lunch rooms and wardrobes. 



(6.) High Schools. 

In 1901 the new Dorchester, West Roxbury, East 
Boston and South Boston High Schools, and in 1907 
the new Charlestown High School, were opened. 
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The contrast between the old and the new high schools 
is remarkable. In 1898, at the beginning of the period 
under discussion, the Dorchester High School occupied 
an old-fashioned building on Dorchester avenue, con- 
taining 8 rooms, with an average of 291 pupils for the 
year and with 11 teachers. In 1901 the school was 
transferred to a fine new building on Talbot avenue, 
containing 24 rooms, a hall and a gymnasium, with an 
average of 745 pupils for its first year and with 23 
teachers. It was supposed that this building was large 
enough to meet the needs of the district for many years, 
but it proved inadequate, and in 1910 an annex of 21 
rooms was added, making in all 45 rooms, a hall and a 
gymnasium, the average number of pupils this first year 
being 1,408 and the number of teachers 48. 

In 1901 the South Boston High School was first 
estabUshed, the new building containing 26 rooms and 
2 halls, the average number of pupils for the first year 
being 469 and the number of teachers 19. In the 
year ending June 30, 1911, the average number of 
pupils had increased to 678 and the number of teachers 
to 29. 

In 1898 the building but then recently built for the 
Mechanic Arts High School contained 16 rooms and 
the average number of pupils for the year ending June 
30, 1898, was 313, with 13 teachers. In 1908 an addi- 
tional building was erected with 33 rooms, making a 
total of 49 rooms, and the average number of pupils 
attending has increased for the current year to 1,301, and 
the number of teachers to 45. 

In all these buildings gymnasia or drill rooms, 
laboratories and scientific or mechanical apparatus 
have been provided according to their varied needs. 

(c.) Elementary Schools. 

Prior to 1898 no elementary school building, grammar 
or primary, contained more than 16 rooms and a hall, 
the standard buildings containing 16, 14, 12, 10 or 8 
class rooms. 
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In 1898 the Paul Revere School on Prince street 
at the North End was opened as a primary school with 
18 class rooms, and it is noted as the first school in 
Boston to contain bathing facilities for pupils. Two 
sets of school baths were installed, one for each sex, 
at opposite ends of the basement. On the girls' side 
there were ten individual compartments, each containing 
a seat and a spray. No individual accommodations 
were provided for the boys, the showers being grouped 
in a space about 10 by 15 feet, so that as many as 
twelve pupils might bathe at the same time. Bathing 
facilities have since been furnished in the Bigelow 
School, South Boston, the Copley School, Charlestown, 
and in some of the other new buildings. 

In 1904 the Jefferson School on Heath street, Rox- 
bury, was opened with 19 class rooms and a hall, the 
Christopher Columbus School on Tileston street with 
24 rooms, and the Washington School on Norman 
street with 30 class rooms. With the beginning of 
the present school year the Abraham Lincoln School 
was opened with 40 class rooms, hall, manual training 
and cooking rooms. 

In 1905 the new Dearborn School, Roxbury, was 
opened with 21 class rooms and a hall, the Sarah J. 
Baker School on Perrin street with 24 class rooms, 
and the new Mather School on Meeting House Hill 
with 30 class rooms and a hall. The old Dearborn 
School had 14 class rooms and a hall and the old Mather 
School had only 10 class rooms and a hall. 

CHAPTER IV. THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

Section 1. General View. 

As a preliminary to a study of this branch of the sub- 
ject, a statement of the school system as it has stood in 
the dififerent representative years is given. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of schools and districts in 
each year : 
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1897-98. 



1905-06. 



1910-11. 



Normal School. 
Latin schools.. 
High schools. . 



Elementary school districts (including grammar, pri- 
mary and kindergarten schools) 



School for Deaf (Horace Mann) 

School on Spectacle Island 

C!ontinuation schools 

Industrial schools (day) 

Industrial schools (evening, formerly drawing). 

Evening high schools 

Evening elementary schools 



1 
2 
9 

67 
1 
1 



6 

4 

12 



1 

2 

10 

64 
1 
1 



6 

5 

13 



1 

2 

12 

65 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
5 

13 



Each elementary school district contains several 
school buildings, so that the actual number of schools is 
very much larger than the figures would seem to show. 

The Parental School, which is the county truant 
school, has never been in charge of the School Depart- 
inent, but it is conducted and the teachers appointed 
in accordance with the general rules and regulations of 
the School Committee, so far as applicable, and it is by 
law made ''subject to the visitation and inspection of 
the School Committee of Boston." 

Section 2. Normal School. 

A special report upon this school, which is the source 
of supply of most of the teachers in the schools, has 
been made by the commission and is annexed to this 
report as an appendix. The Legislature at its last 
session by resolve (Resolves of 1911, ch. 97) instructed 
the State Board of Education to consider the expediency 
of establishing in or near Boston a State Normal School 
for the training of elementary school teachers, or of 
accepting a transfer from the city to the Commonwealth 
of the Boston Normal School, or of making an agree- 
ment with the city whereby the state might pay for 
pupils there educated. The inquiry is now being made 
and a report will be submitted to the Legislature in 
anuary next. 
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Section 3. Latin and High Schools. 

• 

All of the Latin and most of the high schools are cul- 
tural rather than vocational (in the modern meaning 
of that word) in their character; but all have practical 
courses which fit graduates for some phase of business 
life. The college courses in the Latin schools, the com- 
mercial courses in the English and Girls' High Schools, 
and since 1898 in all the mixed schools, have a voca- 
tional tendency, although subordinate to the cultural 
side. In June of the present year the School Committee 
voted to approve a plan outlined by the Board of Super- 
intendents for the development of the vocational motive 
in high school work through lectures to be given by 
business men. An ''intensified" commercial course 
for girls was established at the opening of the present 
school year in the Roxbury High School. 

A report relating to the Mechanic Arts High School 
has already been made by the Finance Commission, 
which is annexed as an appendix to this report. 

The High School of Commerce was established in 
1906 to prepare boys for commercial life. There are 
two branches of work, the cultural and the industrial, 
the instruction in the first having a special bearing 
upon the second. The course for a diploma is four 
years, and there is. a special course open to graduates 
of this and other secondary schools. During the 
school year visits are made to business houses for prac- 
tical observation; and summer employment, through 
the co-operation of various merchants, is a feature. 
Traveling scholarships to Central and South America 
and Europe to observe trade conditions have been 
established by private contributions, and interesting 
reports of their trips have been made by the young men. 

The High School of Practical Arts for girls was first 
suggested in 1897 in a carefully prepared report (Docu- 
ment No. 10 of 1897) of the superintendent and the 
Board of Supervisors, in which, in addition to various 
academic or cultural studies, it was proposed to give 
certain practical courses, the opinion being explicitly 
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expressed 'Hhat the proposed school, like the Mechanic 
Arts High School, should be independent • of all other 
schools and should be fully organized and equipped 
within itself to do all the work required of it." It did 
not, however, actually take form until 1907, when it was 
estabUshed after a delay of ten years. Its course of 
study follows to a large extent the lines laid down in 
1897, the industrial department having courses in 
dressmaking, millinery and household science. The 
full term is four years, two-thirds of the time being 
devoted to academic and one-third to industrial work. 

Both the High School of Commerce and the High 
School cf Practical Arts have a distinct vocational or 
practical side and each has attracted a large attend- 
ance and seems to be meeting a real need. 

A summer high school has been opened in the Rox- 
bury High School building for those children wishing 
to make up conditions and those preparing for college 
admission examinations and for admission to high 
schools. 

During the "period" (1898-1911) and especially the 
"second subperiod" (1906-11) the high schools have 
been greatly strengthened, both on the administrative 
and educational sides. Heads of departments and high 
school councils have been established, and conferences 
of teachers have been held to secure uniformity of aim 
and greater effectiveness in teaching departmental sub- 
jects, also to consider problems of text-books, courses 
of instruction and kindred subjects not only within the 
schools but as between the different schools. A child 
going from one school to another, or from one class to 
another, need not lose time in the effort to adapt itself 
to an entirely new method, due to the whim of a .new 
teacher. Freedom in teaching is accorded to each 
teacher, but along agreed lines laid down by the depart- 
mental conferences. 

An elective system of studies was introduced into the 
high schools in 1901 and has been freely used, but it has 
been abused in some instances and has proved very costly. 
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Accordingly in 1906 there was a careful revision of the 
high school course of study, restricting, but without 
injuring, the freedom of electives, and establishing a 
standard of efficiency in certain subjects, such as English, 
a selected foreign language, mathematics, bookkeeping, 
history, science, physical training, hygiene and choral 
practice, as essential to obtaining a diploma. This has 
been amended and improved from time to time, especially 
in the preparatory courses for the Normal School. An 
equivalent of four years' attendance is also required for 
a diploma. 

Section 4. Elementary Schools. 

Some of the elementary schools are for boys alone, 
some for girls alone, but the large majority are mixed 
schools. In 1906 a petition was presented to the School 
Committee by 110 members of the teaching force in 
boys' schools, urging the aboUtion of separate schools, 
on the ground that separate schools make discipline 
more difficult and tend to increase corporal punishment; 
that they are unjust to the teachers, both as to discipline 
and* the amount of work required. Nothing has been 
done, as the expense of the necessary alterations in the 
sanitary and other arrangements of the separate schools 
is practically prohibitive; but all new elementary 
^hools built in Boston are for both boys and girls. 

Elementary schools, according to the rules and regu- 
lations^ comprise the following : kindergartens, the regular 
grades 1 to 8, inclusive, cookery, manual training and 
sewing classes. At the beginning of the period there was 
no such unity of organization, each class of school being 
in a certain sense an independent unit, with a resultant 
waste of energy through lack of efficient management. 

The long struggle towards unification began in the 
days of Horace Mann, and the controversy between 
the ''double headed!' and ''single headed'' systems, as 
well as that between the primary schools and the gram- 
mar schools, is an interesting study in human nature. 

The situation as to primary classes is well described 
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by the superintendent in his annual report for 1902, 
page 73, where he says the primary schools "had 
always been as independent of the grammar schools as 
the latter still are of the high schools. Not only this, but 
every primary school was independent of every other; 
and every primary teacher was independent of every 
other, even when there were two or more of them in the 
same building. Each teacher with her class was a school 
unto herself. Naturally enough the teachers who had 
been thus independent objected, in many cases, to 
coming under the authority of the grammar master." 

Not until 1906 was the matter fully settled, and even 
now there are those who claim it was not settled right. 
In that year two important steps towards efficient 
school management were taken; the abohtion of the 
distinction which had existed between primary and 
grammar schools and their merger as elementary schools, 
and the substitution of eight grades for nine. 

For the purpose of a readjustment of the high schools 
to the new system of eight grades in the elementary 
schools, a committee of conference, known as the Com- 
mittee on Betterments, was appointed, consisting of the 
superintendent, • assistant superintendents, the high 
school principals and several high school and elementary 
school teachers, and this was followed by a general 
meeting of principals and teachers. • 

Suggestions have been made that the elementary 
schools have suffered from neglect because of the 
abnormal growth of the high schools. A study of the 
records and of the schools seems to disprove this. A 
very large part of the time and thought of the School 
Committee and the Board of Superintendents has been 
given to rearranging the courses of study in the elemen- 
tary schools. Geography, spelling, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, manual training, sewing, have each been carefully 
considered. Especial attention has been given to the 
so-called "three R's'' to meet the criticism that they 
have been neglected. An elaborate revision of the 
courses of studies has been prepared with the assistance 
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of special committees, consisting of one or more assistant 
superintendents, directors, principals and teachers, thus 
receiving the benefit of the active co-operation of those 
who are actually to teach the courses. This was 
printed provisionally and submitted to the teachers for 
practical criticism and suggestions. In every way 
possible the active aid and co-operation of the teachers 
is invited. 

This sometimes results in a great deal of extra work 
for the teachers, but with few exceptions they have 
shown a commendable desire to help. Complaints are 
sometimes heard of overwork, but the complainants 
should not forget the shortness of the school year and 
the great length of the vacations. The schools were in 
session last year only 182§ days. 

The following table gives a fair view of the manner 
in which the time in the elementary schools is distributed 
between the different studies : 



SUBJECTS AND EXERCISES AND THE NUMBER OF MINUTES A WEEK ASSIGNED 

TO EACH. 





Gbades. 


Total 


. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Minutes. 


Arithmetic 


26 

100 

30 


210 
95 
30 


210 
90 
30 


270 
90 
45 

150 
30 

120 

60 

30 

80 

30 

100 

190 

305 


270 
90 
45 

150 
30 

120 

60 

30 

80 

30 

100 

190 

306 


230 

90 

45 

150 

120 

120 

60 

30 

80 

30 

100 

165 

280 


210 

90 

45 

150 

120 

# 

120 

60 

30 

80 

60 

100 

150 

285 


210 
90 
60 
90 

150 

120 

60 

30 

80 

60 

100 

196 

255 


1,635 


Drawing 


735 


Elementarv' science 


330 


GeoaraDhv 


690 


History 








450 


Manual training or household 
science and arts 




30 
60 
60 
90 


30 

60 

60 

90 

30 

200 

455 

245 


660 


Music 


60 
60 
60 


480 


ODenine exercises 


330 


Physical trainintc 


640 


Physiology and hygiene 


240 


Recesses 


200 
735 
230 


200 
480 
245 


1,100 


Reading and literatiu'e 


2,560 


Spoken and written English 


2,160 


Totals 


1,500 


1.500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


12,000 
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Throughout the course an attempt is made to develop 
habits of study. Of the time assigned in the eighth 
• grade, at least 240 minutes a week are under the rules 
allowed to each pupil for independent study, in which 
he is neither assisted by nor interrupted by the teacher. 
For example, 60 minutes a week in each of the following 
studies: Arithmetic, reading and Uterature, spoken or 
written EngUsh, history and geography. The minimum 
amount of time for independent study that is allowed 
is suggested in the following schedule: 

Eighth grade, 240 minutes; seventh grade, 200 
minutes; sixth grade, 150 minutes; fifth grade, 150 
minutes; fourth grade, 150 minutes. 

Certain subjects taught in the elementary schools are 
declared by critics to be mere ''frills, fads and fancies,'' 
even sewing and cookery being condemned by some Is 
a waste of time. The Fin^ce Conmiission commends 
for thoughtful consideration the following extract from 
the report of the superintendent of schools for 1910: 

' ' The elementary course also includes civics, geography, 
drawing, science, manual training, cookery, sewing and 
music. These subjects are not considered fundamental 
by many persons, and each at the time of its original 
introduction was opposed as a fad. These subjects have 
been included in the course of study because, in the minds 
of educators, training in how to think is an indispensable 
part of the life equipment of every pupil. The ability 
to meet new conditions, to form conclusions from new 
data and to adapt oneself to varying circumstances are 
essential requisites for success in our complicated modern 
life, and an education limited to habitual mental actions 
and immediately useful facts would fail to equip boys 
and girls for success in any but the lower levels. Modern 
conditions of living, especially in cities, have removed 
a large share of the opportunities outside of school to 
fill the life of the pupils with experiences of value on the 
judgment-forming side. The school has of necessity 
been compelled to make an effort to supply the deficiency. 
Subjects are but the tools with which to make a man. 
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and while the tools should be selected with care, the 
quality of the product will depend more upon the skill 
of the workman teacher and how he uses the tools than 
upon the tools themselves. The question is one of 
proportion and time — what subject to use each day 
and how much — and most discussions of separate 
subjects, whether complaints that they receive too Uttle 
time or objections because they receive too much, miss 
the point at issue because they do not consider the whole 
problem as centering around and being unified by the 
child to be instructed." 

It seems to the Finance Commission that the follow- 
ing facts are worthy of consideration in passing upon 
this matter: The so-called '^fads and fancies" have 
forced themselves . upon the schools as a result of a 
pubhc demand, and they have continued in the cur- 
riculum because of this demand. Sewing, for example, 
was taught as far back as 1818 and probably earlier, 
and in spite of the critics it has held its place. The first 
cooking schools at the city's expense were opened in 
1886, and the demand for their increase has been per- 
sistent. They had previously been supported at private 
expense, but succeeded only because they met an actual 
need. With the limited funds at the disposal of the 
School Committee, such costly subjects might continue 
for a few years while their special advocates were in 
power, but they could not survive for any length of time 
as against other pressing demands unless they possessed 
real value. 

Experiments in industrial education have been carried 
on with varied success in the Hancock School at the 
North End, the Eliot School in the West End, the 
Agassiz School at Jamaica Plain, the Winthrop School 
on Tremont street, now merged in the Abraham Lincoln 
District; the Lyman School at East Boston, the Wash- 
ington Allston School at Brighton, the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes School at Dorchester, the Quincy School at the 
South End and the Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 
An interesting and valuable account in detail of these 
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experiments is given in the report of the superintendent 
for the year 1910. (Document No. 10.) 

Section 5. Kindergartens. 

Kindergarten schools are being somewhat curtailed at 
the present time, because of their cost. Last year 
the age limit of admission was raised from three and one- 
half to four years, and greater strictness has been 
demanded in proof of age before admission. 

The forerunners of the kindergartens were the 'infant 
schools,'' estabhshed more than one hundred years ago 
by private societies and individuals and vainly urged 
for adoption as a part of the pubUc school system. In 
1870 Boston had the honor of estabhshing experimentally 
what is beUeved to have been the first pubUc free kinder- 
garten in the world. (School Document No. 2 of 1888, 
page 18.) It was regarded as a success by the School 
Committee which was anxious to continue it and to 
enlarge the number of classes, but the City Council, 
which then controlled the purse, did not see the neces- 
sity, and in 1879 the school was closed for lack of 
appropriations. It was continued and others were 
added by private philanthropy, and in 1888 pubUc 
opinion was so strongly in its favor that the kinder- 
garten was again taken into the school system. 

Section 6. Special Schools and Classes. 

(a.) Horace Mann School. 

In 1869 the Horace Mann School was first opened 
with the oral system of instruction for the deaf which 
Horace Mann had observed in Germany and brought 
to pubUc attention in this country twenty-five years 
previously. As was stated at its dedication, this was 
the first public day school ever opened to deaf children. 
The new experiment was to demonstrate that to the 
deaf as well as to others all the advantages of school 
education can be extended without separating them 
from their homes. The course of study is substantially 
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the same as that prescribed for the other elementary 
schools of Boston, the attempt being made to make as 
Uttle difference as practicable, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances and to the necessities of the situation. The 
school is one of which Boston is justly proud. 

It was in this school that Helen Keller, born both deaf 
and bUnd, was taught to speak. An extremely interest- 
ing account of this great triumph is given by Miss Sarah 
Fuller, for many years the principal of the school, in 
an appendix to the superintendent's annual report for 
1903. (School Document No. 3, pages 159-167.) 

The state in 1885 (Acts of 1885, ch. 201) granted to 
the city the land on which the school stands on Newbury 
street, conditional upon the erection of a school thereon, 
but in 1905 (Acts of 1905, ch. 467) released this condi- 
tion, provided that if sold the proceeds should be used 
for another site for the school. The present quarters 
are insufficient and a new building should be provided. 
In the effort to supply the needs of other interests this 
unfortunate class in the community ought not to be 
overlooked. 

The pupils of this school are sent by the state from 
all parts thereof and are not confined to citizens of 
Boston. The state pays the larger part of the cost of 
the school. 

(6.) Spectacle Island School. 

The school on Spectacle Island is a local elementary 
school established on an island in the harbor to provide 
for the children of employees in an industry there con- 
ducted. There are about a dozen pupils and but one 
teacher. 

(c.) Special Classes. 

In each elementary district one or more ungraded 
classes is authorized in which the instruction is adapted 
to the conditions in the class and modified to suit these 
conditions. No pupil can be placed in such a class for 
misconduct unless expressly authorized by the assistant 
superintendent in charge, as the classes are in no sense 
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disciplinary. There are many reasons for their existence, 
as, for example, the presence in a district of immigrant 
children who are as yet unfamiliar with the English 
language and who need special assistance. As stated 
by the superintendent, ''the purpose is to give special 
help to those pupils who need it and to return them as 
soon as possible to the regular grades.'' 

A disciplinary class has been established experiment- 
ally, in which an attempt is made to take care of boys 
who might otherwise be sent to the Parental (or truant) 
Sxjhool; and there are special classes for the mentally 
deficient, as hereinafter described. 

Section 7. Evening Schools. 

One of the great troubles with which those conducting 
evening schools have had to deal is the fluctuation of 
the school population and the difficulty of holding the 
attention of pupils. A strong efifort has been made to 
strengthen these schools and to make sure that the 
money expended is not wasted. Opportunity is afforded 
to those who care to avail themselves thereof to obtain 
not only a good education in the ordinary school subjects 
but also in commercial and industrial branches. Type- 
writing, bookkeeping, salesmanship, dressmaking, sew- 
ing, millinery, embroidery, domestic science, cookery, 
wood and iron working, are among the industrial subjects 
taught. To secure a steady and interested attendance, 
a new rule has been established for the coming year, 
under the authority of the Acts of 1911, chapter 309, 
under which each pupil in the evening high schools, who 
is not bound by law to attend, will be required to make 
an advance payment of $1, which will be refunded at 
the end of the school year if the pupil has attended at 
least two-thirds of all sessions held during the year or 
three-fourths of those held after January 1. 

All doubt as to whether or not these schools are doing 
good work and are meeting an actual demand from the 
people would be set at rest by a visit to the English 
High School building on Montgomery street on some 
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evening when the schools are in session. The whole 
building is alive with interested humanity. With the 
opening of the schools this year men only are to be 
admitted here, the women being transferred to a new 
school to be estabUshed in the Girls' High School building 
on West Newton street. 

Section 8. Independent Industrial Schools. 

The tendency at this time among certain educational 
authorities is strongly in favor of an extension of the so- 
called vocational or industrial as distinguished from the 
cultural side of education, and this has shown itself as 
already outlined in the day schools. There is great 
danger, however, of carrying this tendency to an excess, 
and of breaking down existing institutions which are 
doing good work, in an attempt to graft upon them or to 
substitute something new. The estabUshment of indus- 
trial schools by cities and towns was first authorized by 
the Legislature in 1872 (Acts of 1872, ch. 86) and many 
experiments therein have been since tried in Boston. 
In cities having twenty thousand or more inhabitants 
manual training was made compulsory by law in high 
schools in 1894 (Acts of 1894, ch. 471) and in elementary 
schools in 1898. (Acts of 1898, ch 496.) In 1906 a state 
commission, appointed to study and report upon the 
subject of industrial and technical education, reached 
the conclusion that ''manual training as administered 
in the schools did not meet the needs of a distinctly 
industrial or vocational education.'' Legislation fol- 
lowed (Acts of 1906, ch. 505; Acts of 1909, ch. 457 and 
ch. 540), authorizing the establishment, subject to 
the approval of the State Board of Education, of so- 
called ''independent industrial schools'' by cities and 
towns as agents of the state. These industrial schools 
as defined and administered by the State Board of 
Education are likely to prove very costly, a fact which 
of itself is of course not a final adverse argument, but 
it is a factor that must be taken seriously into considera- 
tion. It is true that the state will pay one-half of the 
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cost, but Boston must repay one-third of this one-half 
in its share of the state taxes ; and, as shown in the report 
of this commission on the Mechanic Arts High School, 
the increased cost of carrying on the school will bring 
as a final result an actual financial loss to the city. This 
loss is not to be counted against a real educational gain ; 
but to what extent such a gain will result is the problem 
involved. Great caution should be exercised by the 
School Committee in its consideration. 

At the present time there are two day independent 
industrial schools conducted by the city as agent for 
the state, one-half of the expense being borne by the 
state. These are the Pre- Apprentice School of Printing 
and Bookbinding and the Trade School for Girls. 

The first of these was estabUshed in the Lyman Dis- 
trict, East Boston; the bookbinding class, December 1, 
1909, and the printing class, Jajauary 31, 1910. The 
course of study includes mathematics, English, indus- 
trial history, current events, spelling, drawing and prac- 
tical printing and bookbinding. The material furnished 
for bookbinding work consists in part of old text-books 
from the schools. 

The Trade School for Girls had been for several years 
conducted as a private school, and the pupils and teachers 
were transferred together to the pubhc school system 
on September 15, 1909. The school is estabhshed for 
the purpose of giving a trade training to girls between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen years who are obUged to 
become wage-earners. Pupils are admitted conditionally 
for one month and not allowed to continue if at the end 
of that time it appears that they are not adapted to the 
work. Four courses are given — dressmaking, milhnery, 
straw machine operating and clothing machine operat- 
ing, and with each course the pupil is required to study 
spelUng, business forms, business EngUsh, textiles, color 
and design, cookery and physical exercise. Domestic 
science is taught in connection with the daily luncheon 
at the school. The care of the body, the necessity of 
proper food, sleep and exercise, correct standing and 
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sitting, the need of fresh air and the relation of personal 
hygiene to success in life are emphasized. The school 
more than pays for the materials used in its conduct, 
as the work is sold at shop prices, the aim being to make 
each girl appreciate that here, as in her future life, she 
must meet competitive conditions in the open market. 
There is a summer term, but, owing to lack of funds, 
the School Committee voted to omit the term in the 
summer of 1910, whereupon certain private individuals 
contributed enough to keep the school open. During 
the summer just passed it was kept open at the expense 
of the city. The demand for admission is very large 
and the school seems to be doing much good. A day 
Trade School for Boys is to be opened in the old Brimmer 
School building as soon as it can be made ready for 
occupancy. 

There are three evening industrial schools, and these 
are practically the former evening drawing schools, which 
had done good work for many years but which have been 
somewhat changed to meet the requirements of the 
State Board of Education. These schools are main- 
tained for the benefit of those over fourteen years of age 
who are employed diiring the day in some craft or trade 
and who are able to attend at least two evenings each 
week. Courses are arranged for architectural drawing, 
machine drawing, tool and jig making,' ship draughting, 
freehand drawing, designing, steam engineering, shoet 
metal pattern draughting, building estimating, interior 
decorating, and preparation for the Lowell Institute 
School for Industrial Foremen. An evening Trade 
School for Girls will be opened in October of this year. 

Section 9. Continuation Schools. 

These schools are estabhshed for working people who 
desire to add to their knowledge of business and to 
increase their industrial efficiency. Last year there were 
three courses, shoe and leather, dry goods and prepara- 
tory salesmanship. They are largely experimental in 
their nature, but merchants and others engaged in the 
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special industries believe that they may be of great 
value and are anxious for their continuance and enlarge- 
ment. The great danger that Ues before them is the 
failure to retain the interest of pupils ; unless carefully 
watched and strengthened they may easily become purely 
perfunctory. The experiment, however, deserves a 
thorough trial. 

Section 10. Vocational Guidance. 

The problem of a child's future as a member of the 
great army of employers and employees in active life is 
one with which the schools have heretofore only indirectly 
dealt. Interference in a subject which theoretically 
should be settled by parent and child is an extremely 
deUcate matter, yet that there is need of help in this 
direction is a matter of common knowledge. 

In May, 1909, the School Committee authorized the 
appointment by the superintendent of a Committee on 
Vocational Direction, composed of six members of the 
teaching force (consisting now of three masters and three 
submasters of elementary schools), and this committee 
has arranged for co-operation among and received assist- 
ance from various organizations interested in vocational 
work, furnished vocational lectures to graduating 
classes of certain of the elementary schools in the thickly 
settled portions of the city, and in some instances 
(although not as generally as it would like) has obtained 
employment for pupils, counseUng and following them 
up after leaving school, and has tried various experi- 
ments along different vocational lines. In each high 
school and elementary school there have been appointed 
one or more vocational counselors. The counselors in 
the elementary schools, in case there are more applicants 
than can be accommodated in the special high schools, 
choose those for admission who, from their personal 
observation, they believe to be best adapted to succeed. 
A submaster in one of the elementary schools in Decem- 
ber, 1910, was assigned the special duty to investigate 
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and report practical plans for the establishment of 
vocational guidance of pupils in the pubUc schools. 

In the Practical Arts High School and in the Trade 
School for Girls vocational assistants are appointed. 
These assistants study trade conditions, furnish informa- 
tion as to the same to parents and pupils, obtain positions 
for and keep watch of graduates. 

All this is of course wholly experimental; it has its 
dangers as well as its advantages; no one can predict 
the outcome, but it is an honest eiBfort to help and 
is worth the trial. The intention is not to take away 
the parental responsibility but to arouse the parents' 
interest, and to help wherever possible. 

Section 11. Extended Use of Sc&ool 

Buildings. 

The assessed value last year of the Boston school 
buildings was $13,997,200, and of the school land 
$5,038,100, a total of $19,035,300. For a large part of 
the year these buildings are unoccupied. For years 
the masters, teachers and janitors felt that they were 
the real owners of the school buildings, and any attempt 
to use them for anything but the narrowest interpreta- 
tion of the words '' school purposes*' was resisted as an 
encroachment upon their prerogative. 

Some masters were more liberal than others, and 
various independent experiments were tried, opening the 
schools in the evening for study purposes or for enter- 
tainments, the hope being to interest the neighboring 
community in the schools as centers of social as well as 
educational activity. This was the origin of the so- 
called ''educational centers,'' which were established in 
1902, had a vogue for a few years and were then merged 
in evening schools. 

The appreciation both by the public and by the school 
authorities of the economic as well as educational value 
of a more extended use of the school buildings has led 
to their opening for a variety of purposes, such as even- 
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ing lectures and concerts, social, philanthropic, political 
and other gatherings. Alumni associations, local im- 
provement associations, and many others have been 
granted authority to use them. There should be an 
even more extended use of the school buildings as soon 
as the necessary funds can be provided. 

The basements have also been used quite freely as 
polling places at general elections, there being now 
eighty-four such places. Formerly this use of the school 
buildings was condemned as demoralizing to the children 
because of the scenes that sometimes occurred at elec- 
tions; but the better theory has prevailed and has 
proved true in practice, that the presence of the chil- 
dren tends to prevent disorder and that, as the duty of 
voting is one for which the children are being prepared, 
they are helped by watching its practical operation. 

Section 12. Advisory Committees. 

The German system of advisory committees of busi- 
ness men in school matters was introduced in 1906 in 
connection with the new High School of Commerce, 
when the presidents of various business organizations 
were invited by the School Committee to formulate a 
plan to secure the co-operation of business men in the 
work of that high school. There are at present seven 
such advisory committees upon the following schools or 
subjects: High School of Commerce, Mechanic Arts 
High School, Trade School for Girls, school hygiene, 
further use of school buildings, Pre-Apprentice School 
of Printing and Bookbinding, and independent Ughting 
plants in school buildings. Some of these committees 
have a large membership, which, while possessing certain 
theoretical advantages, has the practical disadvantage 
that very little work is done by some members and 
thus the control falls into the hands of a few enthusi- 
asts. This evil has been felt and is likely to increase, 
but much help has been received notwithstanding this 
fact. 
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CHAPTER V. BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

Section 1. Books. 

The law requiring the public schools to furnish free 
text-books and other school supplies (Acts of 1884, ch. 
103) and another (Acts of 1885, ch. 161) authorizing 
the School Committee to procure at the city's expense 
such apparatus, books of reference and other means 
of illustration as it might deem necessary have proved 
of great benefit to the schools. In 1901 (Acts of 1901, 
ch. 472) the School Committee was authorized to allow 
'^ pupils completing two years in any public school in 
grades more advanced than the fourth . . . upon 
graduating from the grammar schools ... to retain 
in permanent ownership such three text-books used 
during the last year of their attendance in the school as 
they may select,'' and to purchase other text-books at 
not more than the cost price. All text-books not thus 
taken are used by successive pupils until discontinued 
or worn out. 

The purchase and distribution of books and supplies 
has been in very economical hands and complaint has 
been made frequently that the desire for economy has 
approached too closely to the line of parsimony. Books 
are rebound, sometimes more than once, and are retained 
in use until they are absolutely worn out. 

Each year the Board of Superintendents prepares a 
list of authorized text, supplementary and reference 
books, embodying such changes in and additions to the 
list of the previous year as they deem necessary, and 
these changes and additions are then either approved or 
disapproved by the School Committee. During the year 
further changes may be made to meet the needs of the 
schools. The rules provide that " only such books shall 
be purchased for use in the schools as shall have been 
duly authorized by the Committee," but they are 
silent as to what shall be done with books already 
purchased which are subsequently removed from the 
authorized list. 
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The Finance Commission has had a study made of 
this subject and has found that at the time of its 
inquiry there were charged to the elementary schools 
more than 186,000 books which were not on the author- 
ized list, some of them having been discontinued as far 
back as 1901. To the Normal, Latin and high schools 
over 29,600 and to the evening schools about 9,300 text- 
books were charged which were not on the authorized 
list. Of a total of about 825,000 books charged to the 
various schools, over 225,000, or about 27 per cent, were 
not on the authorized lists. Thus it appears that more 
than^one-fourth of the books then in use in the schools 
had been pronounced by the Board of Superintendents 
and by the School Committee as unworthy a place on 
the authorized list, and while it is probable that many 
of them still had an educational value, yet it was clearly 
unfair to permit 27 per cent of the pupils to receive 
their education through inferior books while their more 
fortunate neighbors (73 per cent of the whole) had the 
benefit of more modern books. The average physical 
life of text-books, taken as a whole, is from seven to 
eight years; and many of these books had not been 
in use long enough to become completely worn out. 
But the continued use of obsolete educational tools 
is indefensible from any point of view except that of a 
false economy. This is now recognized by the school 
authorities, and efforts are being made to reduce the 
number of obsolete books and finally to do away with 
those now on hand. 

Many books are worn out each year, others are 
destroyed because of danger from infection or contagion, 
and still others are lost. A large number of new books 
is required to take their place and meet new needs, 
and in the aggregate the changes are considerable. 

The net increase in the total number of books in use 
in the schools and the very large increase of new books 
furnished during the last two years over previous years 
is shown from the following statements : 

The net increase was as follows : 
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Entire period, 1898 to 1911 (annual average), 26,193 net increase. 
First subperiod, 1898 to 1905 (annual average), 26,009 net increase. 
Second subperiod, 1906 to 1911 (annual average), 26,489 net increase. 
One year, 1909-10, 48,518 net increase. 
One year, 1910-11, 42,739 net increase. 

The number of new books furnished was as follows : 

Entire period, 1898 to 1911 (annual average), 104,947 new books. 
First subperiod, 1898 to 1905 (annual average), 97,890 new books. 
Second subperiod, 1906 to 1911 (annual average), 116,238 new books. 
One year, 1909-10, 157,431 new books. 
One year, 1910-11, 143,318 new books. 

The furnishing of more and better books was the 
reason for the increase in the item '^cost of books" from 
$42,572.85 in 1908-09 to $71,513.18 in 1909-10 and 
$65,121.14 in 1910-11. This item of expense must 
necessarily increase largely with the extension of this 
new and wise policy adopted by the School Committee. 

There were charged to the various schools at the close 
of the last fiscal year (January, 1911) the following text- 
books : 

Normal 4,818 

Latin and high 233,998 

Elementary 601,500 

Evening 27,102 



867,418 



At administration headquarters a careful inventory 
and account is kept of all text-books purchased, of 
those on hand at the supply department, those sent to 
the schools, those subsequently returned, those reported 
lost, those destroyed because of exposure to contagion 
or those exchanged for new books. Every text-book is 
accounted for from its first appearance to its final 
disappearance. 

There is a different practice in regard to the relatively 
small number of books for supplementary reading, 
which are sent to the masters of the schools upon 
requisition, and, as they are regarded as in the nature 
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of a reference library and not to be returned, they are 
charged off and no further accounting at Mason street 
is required or kept. 

Section 2. Other Educational Supplies. 

The item of *' Supplies and Incidentals" in the scKool 
reports covers a great variety of miscellaneous needs 
and seems to be the universal pool into which all charges 
flow that cannot find a home elsewhere. Stationery, 
postage, blank paper, drawing materials, paper blocks, 
philosophical, scientific and other apparatus, globes, 
maps, charts, typewriters, pianos, manual training sup- 
plies, kindergarten supplies, physical training supplies 
(including miUtary drill), playground supplies and appa- 
ratus, sewing and cooking materials and flags for 
schoolhouses are among the many things that must be 
furnished. 

Complaints have been made that the interests of 
the various schools have not been cared for always 
with absolute equality and that certain schools have 
obtained more than their fair share of supphes. The 
many other demands for money led to a very close 
economy in supplies, particularly in the year 1908-09, 
when elementary school supplies were curtailed because 
of the demands due to the enormous growth of the 
high schools. In 1909-10 and 1910-11 attempts were 
made to remedy this situation by a substantial increase 
in the supplies for elementary schools, and last year the 
School Committee, upon recommendation of the Board 
of Apportionment, fixed the following per capita appor- 
tionment of supplies among the various classes- of 
schools: 

Normal School $6 00 

Latin and high schools 4 15 

Elementary schools 1 35 

Kindergartens 55 

In addition small sums were allowed certain schools 
and special appropriations were made for the Trade 
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School for Girls, the Pre- Apprentice School of Printing 
and Bookbinding and for evening schools, also for 
certain supplies enumerated as outside the apportion- 
ment. 

This seeming discrimination in the schedule in favor 
of the secondary as against the elementary schools is 
due to the necessities of the situation. The more 
advanced education which the public demands requires 
more costly educational tools and if the demand is met 
the increased cost cannot be avoided. If experience 
shows that the amounts now allowed the different 
schools are not as fair as they should be the figures can 
be readjusted, but the plan of apportionment is a good 
one, as it tends to eliminate the basis of the charge of 
favoritism.* 

Requisitions for supplies are made in triplicate upon 
the auditor by the master of the school, through the 
business agent, and are subject to the approval of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the particular 
school. They can be sent but once each month, on the 
fifteenth day thereof, and are then filled by the auditor 
from the supply room. 

A stock book is kept in which there is an account of 
each article which goes into or out of the supply room. 
The correctness of the account is proven by the inventory 
which is taken in January of each year. A ledger is 
kept called the master's ledger in which is shown the 
text-books and other articles which go to the schools. 
It shows what each school should have on hand at the 
beginning of the school year in September and what is 
sent during the year, with credits for anything returned. 
These are all checked up at the end of the school 
year, and a new account is opened at the beginning of 
the new school year. No stock book or inventory, 
however, is required to be kept at the school, although 
some of the masters voluntarily keep an inventory. In 
its absence there is no check upon the disposition of 
the supplies received, This lack has been criticized, 
but it is probable that the clerical work involved in the 
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keeping at the schools of a minute account of the dis- 
position of such articles as stationery, pencils and similar 
supplies would be quite as costly as any possible loss 
that might be incurred through the absence of an 
inventory and account of stock. The time of a highly 
paid official, such as the master or his assistant, ought 
not to be taken up with such details, but where clerical 
assistants are furnished, as has been done for high 
schools and is suggested for elementary schools, this, 
as well as keeping an account of the supplementary 
books, might well be made a part of their duties. 

Section 3. Coal. 

The addition of many new and costly buildings and 
the renovation of the old, introducing elaborscte modern 
systems of heating, ventilation and sanitation, as well as 
various purely educational improvements, such as 
laboratories, involve a corresponding increase in the 
extent of the various functions connected with their 
maintenance. To these causes is due the large increase 
in the consumption of coal. 

In the year ending January 31, 1898, there were 
15,327 tons of coal furnished the schools, while in the 
year ending January 31, 1911, the amount was 28,064 
tons, an increase of 12,737 tons, or about 83 per cent. 
The old Dorchester High School in 1897-98 required 
63 tons, while the new Dorchester High School, with 
its annex, in 1910-11 required 497 tons. The West 
Roxbury High School received 72 tons in 1897-98 and 
340 tons in 1910-11. The Mechanic Arts High School 
received 305 tons in 1897-98 and 828 tons m 1910-11. 

There were similar large increases in the elementary 
schools. The new Mather School received last year 
375 tons, as against 98 tons in the old building in 1897-98; 
the new Bigelow School 250 tons, as against 100 tons 
in the old building in 1897-98; the new Chapman School 
215 tons, as against 99 tons in the old building in 1897-98. 
Of the elementary schools not in existence in 1898, 
the Washington School received last year 370 tons; 
the William E. Russell School 315 tons; the Ohver 
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Wendell Holmes School 270 tons; the Jefferson School 
248 tons; the Roger Wolcott School 228 tons; and other 
schools in proportion. In 1897-98 many of the ele- 
mentary buildings received 100 tons or less and a large 
proportion of them less than 150 tons. One only was 
charged with more than 200 tons, the Bowdoin School 
receiving in that year 264 tons. It is interesting to 
note that this school last year received only 180 tons, 
the reduction being due to a change in the character of 
the heating apparatus and also to the change from the 
use of anthracite to that of bituminous coal. 

The substitution of bituminous for anthracite coal 
has been made wherever practicable and has resulted 
in a great saving in the amount of coal consumed. The 
schoolhouse custodian estimates that the annual saving 
in money value amounts to about $30,000, and in this 
he is confirmed by an expert on coal employed by the 
Finance Commission. 

Bituminous coal is not used throughout the depart- 
ment because all the plants are not equipped for it. 
Last year there were 9,516 tons of anthracite and 18,548 
tons of bituminous coal supplied to the various school 

buildings. 

Section 4. Water. 

In the early part of the "period" (1898-1911) the 
Water Department charged and collected from other 
departments, including the School ConMnittee, the usual 
rates charged private parties for water. This system 
was discontinued in 1901 and no charge has since been 
made, thus relieving the schools of a substantial charge, 
estimated now at about $20,000 annually. The tend- 
ency of such a charge is to prevent waste of water and 
there is no reason why a proper charge should not be 
made on a meter basis, even though such a charge should 
make it necessary to procure legislative authority for 
the larger school appropriation required. 

Section 5. Light and Power. 

In the report of the Committee on SuppKes for 1898 
appears this significant statement : ' ' Electric lighting in 
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the schools is only in its infancy, and when, as is probable, 
it is more generally introduced a large increase in the 
cost for this item may be expected/' This prophecy 
has been fulfilled. The cost last year for electric light- 
ing was $22,314.35; for electric power, $3,632.53, and 
for gas, $5,463.83, a total of $31,410.71; whereas in 
1897-98 the total cost for gas and electricity was only 
$8,694.51. The rate charged for electricity is beyond 
the control of the School Committee. Efforts to secure 
better rates have been made, but the decision of the 
electric light company in refusing a reduction has been 
sustained by the Gas and Electric Light Commissioners 
and there seems to be no remedy. Various suggestions 
for relief have been made, including the establishment 
by the city of its own electric plant. With the greater 
use of the school buildings in the late winter afternoons 
and at night, which is inevitable, and the consequent 
increase in the consumption of electricity, the cost must 
increase. The problem of providing cheaper light is a 
complicated and pressing one which is receiving the 
careful consideration of the School Committee. 

CHAPTER VI. THE TEACHING FORCE. 

Section 1. Need of Good Teachers. 

That the municipal problem is largely a human one 
appears nowhere more plainly than in the point of view 
taken by a certain portion of the public as to the choice 
of teachers in the pubhc schools. No one will deny 
as an abstract proposition that each child who attends 
the public schools is entitled to instruction from a com- 
petent teacher, and that a denial of this right works 
great harm not only to the child but to the community 
of which he is to form a part. To secure this right, 
however, a continuous struggle for many years has 
been necessary, and the period under consideration has 
been particularly distinguished for the advances that 
have been made towards securing better teachers. 
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Section 2. Presence of Inferior Teachers. 

This subject is one of vital interest and there should 
be no hesitation in making clear the exact truth. Sym- 
pathy for a needy but incompetent teacher has too often 
worked immense harm to a great number of innocent 
and helpless children. The community does not realize 
how many inferior teachers have been in the service, 
nor the unfortunate consequences of their work. If it 
did, there would be less sympathy for the teacher and 
more for the child. 

In 1897 the Superintendent of Schools made a careful 
examination of the then teaching force, and in his 
annual report (School Document No. 5 of 1897, page 
53) gave a tabulated statement of the standing of the 
teachers based upon marks made at his request by the 
principals and supervisors. Out of 1,414 teachers 
marked, only 266 reached a standard of ''excellent," 
46 ''not qtiite excellent," 335 were "better than good," 
406 were "good," and more than one-fourth of the total 
were not even "good." 

With about 350 teachers rated as not even "good," 
and with an average quota of about forty-four pupils 
to a teacher, it is evident that in each year about 15,000 
pupils received an education inferior to that received 
by pupils whose teachers were more competent. In a 
period of ten years, which is the average term of service 
of a teacher, these inferior teachers were injuring the 
chances of success in hfe of about 150,000 pupils, thereby 
also throwing discredit upon the schools to which they 
belonged, and upon the "good" and "excellent" teachers 
who formed the balance of the teaching force. 

In his annual report for 1898 (School Document No. 3 
of 1898, page 12) the superintendent said: 

"The examination of the facts which I am making 
this year leads me to the same conclusion. Justice to 
the superior teachers, justice indeed to the teaching 
profession generally, requires that the inferior teachers 
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be improved or removed; but there is a far stronger 
consideration to be urged in favor of the same con- 
clusion, and that is justice to the children." 

A strong effort to eliminate inferior teachers has since 
been made. 

Section 3. New Method of Appointment. 

It was in this spirit, and with this aim, that a majority 
of the School Committee in 1898 changed the rules, and 
gave to the superintendent a large influence in the 
selection, appointment and promotion of teachers; and 
this at the time was noted as a remarkable instance of 
self-reform by a school committee. 

There were two main reasons for the poor quality of 
so many teachers: (1) the ease with which young women 
could pass through the Normal School in its then weak 
condition, and the consequent large number of inex- 
perienced graduates who claimed a right to a position 
solely on the ground of their need; (2) political and 
personal influence in securing appointments. 'Political 
**pull,'' a pretty face, or a sad story of want, had 
often as much to do with an appointment as ability to 
teach. 

To overcome these influences there was at once 
established a partial civil service system based upon a 
merit list of that year's (1898) graduates of the Normal 
School, and the Normal School itself has since been 
materially strengthened. Thus, for the first time, the 
civil service idea was introduced in relation to the 
appointment of teachers in the Boston schools. Per- 
manent appointments were made from this list and from 
similar lists prepared thereafter in each year, in accord- 
ance with civil service rules, the three candidates 
standing highest on the list at the time being the only 
ones considered. There were other candidates, how- 
ever, who were not included in the new civil service 
system; they were subject to examination, but once on 
the list they were eligible for appointment, whether their 
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names were at the top or bottom of the list, and those 
at the bottom were frequently appointed in preference 
to those higher on the list. Temporary appointments 
were also excepted, and by a succession of these ''tem- 
porary" appointments, shrewd candidates with influen- 
tial friends received employment practically throughout 
the year, while those equally or more deserving remained 
idle. The reform was a feeble effort in the light of 
subsequent achievements, but it was a remarkable, 
advance for those days. 

Section 4. Reactions. 

The new rules were good as far as they went, and in 
most instances were observed, to the marked advan- 
tage of the service; yet there was still opportunity 
for favoritism which was availed of by certain members 
of the Board; and the secret influence and often ruth- 
lessly exercised power of the small subcommittees in 
charge of individual schools did much to destroy the 
value of the reform. The superintendent was some- 
times coerced and his appointments rejected; and 
finally, in 1904, in a wave of reaction, he was defeated 
for re-election after a service of twenty-four years. 

This reaction, however, was followed by a counter- 
wave of reform in 1906, under the influence of which 
the constitution of the School Committee was changed 
and five members were elected who believed that the 
schools were primarily for the children and that the 
best teachers to be had anywhere were none too good 
for Boston, and also believed that promotion and 
increase of salaries should not come automatically by 
mere lapse of time, but should depend upon efficiency 
and mental growth. 

In this year (1906) the rules were revised and the 
appointment and promotion of teachers were placed 
upon a very much higher basis than ever before. Fur- 
ther changes have since been made from time to time 
for the purpose of improving the teaching force. 
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Section 5. Examination and Rating of 

Candidates. 

Except graduates of the Boston Normal School (who 
are separately provided for) all candidates, after passing 
a competitive examination, receive from the Board of 
Superintendents a rating based upon scholarship, as 
ascertained by the examination, and upon the amount, 
^ quality and character of previous teaching experience. 
Their names are then arranged in accordance with 
their marks in graded eUgible Usts, and appointments 
to permanent positions in the day school service, except 
those of principals and directors, are made in regular 
sequence from the highest three names on these lists. 
The requirements for high school teachers' certificates 
have been modified so as to secure teachers skilled in 
departmental work, and generally the requirements 
for all certificates have been strengthened. 

The graduates of the Boston Normal School are 
arranged in similar lists from which appointments are 
similarly made, but, as on graduation the amount of their 
teaching experience is very limited and their original 
standing must necessarily be based almost solely on 
scholarship, they are regraded each year from reports 
made by the principals, directors and supervisor of 
substitutes, increased weight being given to success in 
teaching. 

Section 6. Boston Normal School Pupils. 

Practically two-thirds to four-fifths of the teachers 
appointed to positions in the elementary schools are 
graduates of the Boston Normal School. Particular 
attention has therefore been given to improving the 
product of that school, which with its splendid equip- 
ment has absolutely no excuse for any further failure 
in this respect. Great care is taken in admitting pupilS;^ 
a combined plan of certification and examination having 
been established, the intention being to admit only 
pupils of a high grade of ability. 
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Better opportunities for observation work and prac- 
tice teaching have been provided through the organi- 
zation of the Martin School as a model school. This 
school is on Huntington avenue, very near the Normal 
Group, and a master in the Normal School was made 
at the same time principal of the Martin District, 
thus securing close co-ordination of the work in the 
two schools.* 

In 1904 (Acts of 1904, ch. 212) the Legislature author- 
ized the admission of men to the Normal School, thus 
giving an opportunity, hitherto closed to males, for an 
education as a teacher at the city's expense. 

Section 7. Promotional Examinations. 

Promotional examinations in May and December of 
each year have been established as a test of eflBiciency 
for teachers already in the service. Before being placed 
upon the third-year salary each teacher is required 
to pass a promotional examination, two opportunities 
being given, and if failure results in both instances the 
employment ceases at the beginning of the next school 
year. Another promotional examination is optional 
with the teacher in the sixth year, but if it is not 
taken the schedule increase of salary is withheld. 
Upon the recommendation of the principal and assistant 
superintendent, or of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of a school, the superintendent may before 
October 1 in any year require any teacher to take 
the promotional examination in May of the following 
year, and if this results in failure a second examination 
in the May following, and if this too results in failure 
the employment ceases. 

The examination consists of three parts: (1) success 
in school during the preceding year; (2) professional 
study; and (3) academic study in some one line. 
Satisfactory completion of a course or courses of study 
authorized by and conducted under the direction of the 

* The master in the Normal Sohool has been relieved of his duties as principal of the 
Martin District, but he still has direction of the work of the Model School. (School 
Committee Minutes, April 3, 1911.) 
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Board of Superintendents may be accepted as a part of 
the examination relating to professional study. For 
the academic study there may be substituted such 
course or courses counting for a college degree as the 
Board of Superintendents may approve, or the satis- 
factory completion of a course or courses authorized by 
and conducted under the direction of the Board. 

Section 8. Opportunities for Promotion. 

Not only is it desirable to secure good teachers, and 
require them to pass examinations from time to time 
for promotion, but opportunities for advancement must 
be held out to them. This is a diflScult problem. There 
are comparatively few positions at the head of schools 

m 

or districts, and as the tenure is for life there are few 
vacancies. Formerly when such vacancies occurred 
they were uniformly filled by men. The large corps 
of women teachers in 'the elementary schools saw that 
they had no hope for advancement beyond the position 
of master's assistant, with a maximum salaryof $1,308. 
In 1902 the School Committee adopted this resolution: 
' ' That in the opinion of this Board sex ought not to be 
a bar to promotion in the teaching force, and that in any 
appointment to a position as principal of a girls' school 
a woman, other things being equal, should be preferred." 
There are now nine women at the head of schools or 
districts. 

Section 9. Supervision of New Teachers. 

One of the most important advances towards efficient 
teaching was made through the establishment in 19D6 
of the position of supervisor of substitutes. It is the 
duty of the supervisor to assign substitutes to vacancies 
both for long terms when teachers are out on sick or 
other leave, and for emergencies caused by temporary 
absences. For this latter purpose the supervisor attends 
at the central administration building on Mason street 
each morning, and assigns the substitutes who are 
present to the various schools where temporary vacancies 
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have occufred. The assignments are made from a 
special substitutes' hst prepared by the superintendent. 
After the assignments have been finished for the day the 
supervisor and her assistant pay visits to the substi- 
tutes at their work in the schools, advising with and 
helping them to use better methods of teaching and 
discipline. Visits of inspection are first made to see the 
kind of work done, and to note the special needs of the 
young teachers; other visits are made later to see what 
improvement, if any, has been made under instruction, 
and what further help can be given. Actual school 
difficulties are considered as they arise and the teacher 
is assisted in solving them. Conferences are also had 
at the Mason street office. 

In addition, the supervisor meets the seniors in the 
Normal School each week during the year before gradu- 
ation, and discusses with them the practical difficulties 
of teaching, the subjects of discipline, program making, 
class records, class spirit, special types of children, 
including those of foreign birth, and the best way of 
working with them. Thus, each graduate is personally 
acquainted with the supervisor, and a friendly relation 
is estabUshed from the start. An enlargement of this 
department may prove to be the true solution of the 
problem of visitation. Similar visitation of the kinder- 
garten teachers is made by the director of kindergartens, 
and the visitation of special teachers is made by the 
heads of the special departments. 

Section 10. Leave of Absence on Half Pay. 

To increase the opportunity for personal and profes- 
sional improvement among teachers, a system of leave 
of absence on half pay for study and travel, or for rest, 
was established in 1906. A member of the supervising 
staff, or teacher, who has completed seven years of 
service in the Boston public schools (part of which may 
be in the Parental School) may be granted leave of 
absence for study and travel for a period not exceeding 
one year in any eight consecutive years, or if he has 
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completed twenty years of such service, a leave of absence 
for rest [i. e., as distinguished from "study and travel^'] 
of not exceeding one year in any twenty-one consecu- 
tive years. The teacher must file with the secretary 
of the School Committee an agreement in writing, 
binding the teacher to remain in the service of the 
School Committee for three years after the expira- 
tion of such leave of absence, or in case of resignation 
within said three years to refund to the School Commit- 
tee such proportion of the amount paid him for the time 
included in the leave of absence as the unexpired por- 
tion of said three years may bear to the entire three 
years; but this provision does not apply to resigna- 
tions at the request of the School Committee, nor if 
made on account of ill health with the consent of the 
School Committee. 

Section 11. Age Limits. 

One of the changes in the rules which has excited the 
greatest discussion, and which at first met with the most 
adverse criticism, but the wisdom of which is being 
slowly acknowledged, was that made in 1908, providing 
that the employment of members of the supervising 
staff, or teachers, shall terminate on the thirty-first day 
of August next following their seventieth birthday. 
There were many popular teachers affected by this rule, 
and their friends resented the seeming reflection upon 
their capacity, charging the School Committee with 
cruelty in suddenly throwing such faithful public ser- 
vants out of employment, particularly in the absence 
of a proper pension system. But this legislation was 
based upon excellent reasons, which are tersely set forth 
in the Annual School Report for 1908, page 37: 

''It is not easy to say at what time an individual 
teacher becomes ineffective and a detriment to the school 
in which he or she is employed. In many, cases the 
limitations caused by age and infirmity come on so 
gradually that the decrease in vigor and enthusiasm, in 
the grasp of details and in teaching power is realized 
only by comparison of periods considerably separated 
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from each other. If it were possible to deal with a 
large system employing nearly three thousand individuals 
in the same way as with a small group, it would perhaps 
be practicable to determine the point at which the 
superannuation of the individual takes place; but if 
this method be attempted in dealing with large numbers 
of persons, all or nearly all of whom would not unreason- 
ably seek to establish their continued fitness for service, 
it would be impossible to avoid suspicion of favoritism, 
and endless difficulties would arise in deciding upon the 
merits of individual claims for special consideration 
because of valuable services rendered in the past. That 
the children in the pubhc schools should be taught by 
vigorous and efficient teachers admits of no question." 
The maximum age limit at which new teachers may 
enter the service was at the same time fixed at forty 
years, but this does not apply to those holding teachers' 
certificates issued prior to January 1, 1909, nor to the 
positions of principal of a school or district, director or 
supervisor of a special subject or department, instructor 
of military drill, medical inspector of special classes or 
supervising nurse. 

Section 12. Pensions. 

The subject of providing pensions for teachers as a 
means of strengthening the teaching force by the retire- 
ment of the superannuated, as well as an act of justice 
to faithful teachers, has long been under discussion. 
Its desirability was suggested in the annual school 
reports as far back as 1879, but nothing came of it. 
Certain teachers in 1889 organized the Boston Teachers' 
Mutual Benefit Association; and in 1900 an act was 
passed (Acts of 1900, ch. 237) providing for a Teachers' 
Retirement Fund. Neither of these had any resem- 
blance to a pension system, and neither made adequate 
provision for retired teachers. 

In 1906 a study of the question was made by the 
School Committee, and in 1908 (Acts of 1908, ch. 589) the 
Legislature authorized the committee to appropriate 
annually from the tax levy 5 cents upon each $1,000 
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of taxable value to provide for the payment of a pension 
of ''not exceeding $180 a year" to members of the 
teaching or supervising staflf who might be retired under 
the provisions of the act. The amount was so small, 
in comparison with pensions paid, for example, to police- 
men and firemen, that in 1910 a new act (Acts of 1910, 
ch. 617) was passed authorizing the payment of a mini- 
mum pension of $312, and a maximum of $600, to mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervising staff retired under 
the provisions thereof. The act also made provision for 
payment of $180 a year to not less than 60 annuitants 
of the Boston Teachers' Retirement Fund, described 
in the act. 

Under the foregoing provisions the School Com- 
mittee has since paid to retired teachers, or into the 
permanent pension fund, the total amount of $195,129.35. 



CHAPTER VII. QUOTA OF PUPILS TO 

TEACHERS. 

In the beginning of the period under consideration 
(1898-1911) there was allowed in the elementary schools 
(grammar and primary) one instructor for every 56 
pupils registered; and authority was given to add a 
teacher where there was an excess, or remove one where 
there was a deficiency of 30 pupils. The practical 
working of this provision is shown by the following 
table which was published with the rules: 



Scholars. 


Teachers. 


Scholars. 


Teachers. 


From 30 to 85 


1 


From 590 to 645 


11 


From 86 to 141 


2 


From 646 to 701 


12 


From 142 to 197 


3 


From 702 to 757 


13 


From 198 to 253 


4 


From 758 to 813 


14 


From 254 to 309 


5 


From 814 to 869 


15 


From 310 to 365 


6 


From 870 to 925 


16 


From 366 to 421 


7 


From 926 to 981 


17 


From 422 to 477 


8 


From 982 to 1,037 


18 


From 478 to 533 


9 


From 1,038 to 1.093 


19 


From 534 to 589 


10 


From 1,094 to 1,149 


20 
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Thus, while the noininal size of a class was 56, some 
teachers might have in their charge as many as 85 chil- 
dren. Some relief was obtained in the upper grades 
through the presence of special teachers in sewing, 
manual training, etc., and in the lowest grade it was 
provided that in classes exceeding 56, but less than 86 
pupils a special assistant teacher might be appointed 
at a small per diem compensation. 

It is difficult to understand how good results could 
have been expected from even the best teachers, and 
still less from teachers who were not even ''good," with 
classes of such huge proportions. Millions of dollars 
were being paid for magnificent new buildings and their 
maintenance while a "penny wise, pound fooUsh," policy 
of economy permitted this defect in a vital part of the 
educational system. 

The impossibility of securing proper attention to 
individual pupils in such large classes was recognized 
in other branches of school work. Thus, in the Normal 
School the quota of teachers was one for every 25 pupils, 
a teacher to be added for an excess or removed for a 
deficiency of 20 pupils. In the high schools and the 
Boys' Latin the quota was 1 for 35*; in the Girls' Latin 
1 for 30 ; and a teacher might be added for an excess or 
removed for a deficiency of 20 pupils. In the Mechanic 
Arts High School the quota was 1 for 24, with an addi- 
tion for an excess or removal for a deficiency of 16. 
These quotas were independent of special teachers, of 
which there were many. In the kindergartens the quota 
was 1 for 25 with an instructor added for an excess or 
removed for a deficiency of 15. In the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf a teacher was allowed for every ten 
pupils, with an addition for an excess of 5. In the even- 
ing high schools the quota was 1 for 25, with one addi- 
tional for an excess of 20 ; and in the evening elementary 
schools 1 for 15, with one additional for an excess of 10; 
teachers being dismissed in case of a falling off in attend- 
ance. In the evening drawing schools the quota was 1 
for 30, with an additional teacher for an excess of 16. 

"       -  — _ ., 

* Boys* Latin, first three years, 1 in 35; next three years, 1 in 30. 
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The lack of adequate appropriations by the City 
Council had been an absolute bar to reform in this 
injustice to the children; but shortly after^the School 
Board obtained the authority to make its own appro- 
priations it gave serious attention to the matter. A 
very small and insufficient reduction in the size of 
classes, however, was all that anyone dared even to 
consider. In his annual report for 1899 the super- 
intendent said: 

''The reduction of the quota from 56 to 50 pupils to a 
teacher in the primary schools was recommended by me 
some years ago, and I am ready to renew this recom- 
mendation as soon as the financial situation may 
warrant.'' 

In 1900 the Board of Superintendents made a special 
report (Document No. 3 of 1900, page 7) in response 
to an order of inquiry from the School Committee, dis- 
cussing at length the size of classes and the evil arising 
therefrom, saying: ''The only reason ever alleged fot 
making the regulation number of pupils so high is the 
saving of money, but there is a limit beyond which to 
increase the size of classes is waste and not economy." 
In accordance with the Board's recommendation the rules 
were amended, making 50 pupils the standard number 
to a teacher in elementary schools, except in the first 
or lowest grade, where the standard was placed at 42. 
A teacher might be added for an excess or removed for 
a deficiency of 30 pupils. 

In 1902 the provision authorizing the appointment 
of a special assistant teacher in classes exceeding 56 and 
less than 86, which before applied only to the lowest 
grade, was extended to all grades. In 1906 by a fur- 
ther change in the regulations provision was made for 
the appointment of special assistants in the first grade 
when the number of pupils exceeded 50 and in grades 
above the first when the number exceeded 60. 

In 1907 the Board of Superintendents again made an 
elaborate and convincing report upon the size of classes, 
saying : 

"Were the work of the schools to be confined to the 
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acquisition of a prescribed number of facts to be learned 
by rote by all the children, without regard to individual 
ability or aptitude, there need be no limit to the size 
of classes. But the time when such work was called 
education has passed. It is now thought to be the 
business of the schools to fit its instruction and train- 
ing to the individual capacity and individual needs of 
children. It must find the child and learn to look at 
the work from his standpoint, that it may secure his 
interested and willing co-operation in his own educa- 
tion, so that his education shall be self-education through 
self -activity. It must try to do this for the mentally 
sluggish and the morally wayward, even for the defec- 
tive and the vicious, as the aim of all teaching must be 
character. Such work can only be done by superior 
teachers, but even by superior teachers it cannot be 
done with children in masses. The Board of Superin- 
tendents recommends the gradual reduction on a sliding 
scale of the maximum number of pupils to a teacher in 
all elementary grades above the first, as follows : 

" (1.) For the school year 1907, the quota of pupils 
to a teacher shall be 48. 

" (2.) For the school year 1908, the quota of pupils 
to a teacher shall be 46. 

" (3.) For the school year 1909, the quota of pupils 
to a teacher shall be 44. 

" The BosLrd of Superintendents welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to again put itself on record in favor of removing 
conditions by which the best efforts of the most skillful 
and self-denying teachers are continually thwarted." 

This recommendation was adopted by the School 
Committee, and the introduction of smaller classes in 
the elementary schools is being gradually brought about, 
although there are still very many classes much larger 
than the quota, which is now 44 for grades above the 
first, 42 for the first grade, 35 for ungraded classes, 25 
for kindergartens and 10 for the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf. 

In the Normal School there is no limit, the number 
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of teachers being such ''as may be necessary to carry 
on the assigned work of the school in an efficient manner, 
as determined by the superintendent." In the Latin 
and high schools the quota is 35, with certain additional 
teachers specified in the rules as to each school. 

In the evening schools the quota is 25 in high schools, 
35 for each two teachers in elementary schools, and 20 
in industrial schools, with certain additional teachers, 
interpreters and curators specified in the rules as to 
each school. 

These changes have required a large increase in the 
number of teachers and a corresponding increase in 
the salary list, but the expense has more than paid for 
itself in its effect upon the schools. There would be a 
still further reduction of the size of classes if due regard 
were had to the interest of the children; and the neces- 
sary money ought to be provided. 

CHAPTER VIII. THE CHILDREN. 

Section 1. Individuality of the Child. 

That the schools are established for the children and 
not the children for the schools is a trite saying, but it 
is often overlooked or forgotten in the discussions which 
constantly arise oyer the rights or claims of contractors, 
tradesmen, teachers, janitors, the clerical force and 
other necessary adjuncts to the school system. 

Even when the children are considered, they are 
liable to be regarded as a group, continuously present 
in the schools, rather than as constantly changing 
individuals, each with his individual peculiarities and 
his individual right to an education. The loss caused 
to the schools by a poor teacher, a poor book or a 
poor system may be remedied by the later substitution 
of a better, but the wrong to the individual child 
who is thereby sent into the world with a defective 
education can never be righted. 

The importance of recognizing and caring for the indi- 
viduality of the child is by no means a modern idea; it 
has long been urged by the few, but only in comparatively 
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recent years has it been accepted by the many as a 
living issue. It has had great consideration by the 
school authorities during the ''period'' (1898-1911) and 
especially during the ''second subperiod'' (1906-11). 



Section 2. The School Population. 

To ascertain the facts as to school attendance, the 
Finance Commission has prepared a table, hereto 
annejxed as Table I., showing the fluctuations of the 
school population during the period under considera- 
tion. From this table is taken the following statement, 
showing the average annual number of pupils belong- 
ing to the schools. in the three representative years: 



School. • 

Normal 

Latin and High 

Elementary 

Kindergarten , . . 

Special schools (Horace Mann, etc.) . . 

Totals 

Evening schools 

Totals 



1897-98. 



1905-06. 



1910-11. 



279 


321 


4,812 


7,299 


65,920 


80,123 


3,926 


5,636 


133 


163 


75,070 


93,442 


5,955 


10,950 


81,025 


104,392 



224 

12,124 

81,366 

5,133 

425 



99,269 
10,335 



109,604 



From this it appears that during the "period'' (1898- 
1911) the total increase of pupils belonging to day 
schools was 24,199, an annual average of 1,861; and 
to evening schools, 4,380, an annual average of 337; 
or to both day and evening schools, 28,579, an annual 
average of 2,198. In the "first subperiod" (1898- 
1905) the total increase in the day schools was 18,372, 
an annual average of 2,296; and in the evening 
schools, 4,995, an annual average of 624; or in both 
day and eyening schools, 23,367, an annual average 
of 2,921. In the "second subperiod" (1906-11) the 
total increase in the day schools was 5,827, an annual 
average of 1,165; while in the evening schools there 
was a decrease of 615, an annual average of 123, 
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making the total increase of both day and evening 
schools only 6,212, an annual average of only 1,042. 

In the last year there has been a decrease in the total 
school population, as shown below : 



School. 



1909-10. 



1910-11. 



Normal 

Latin and High. 
Elementary .... 
Kindergarten. . . 
Special schools.. 

Totals 

Evening schools 

Totals 



219 

11,050 

82,739 

5,694 

357 


224 

12,121 

81.366 

5.133 

425 


100.059 
10.126 


99,269 
10.335 


110,185 


109.604 



5 Increase. 
1,071 Increase. 
1,373 Decrease. 
561 Decrease. 
68 Increase. 

790 Decrease. 
209 Increase. 

581 Decrease. 



Conclusions must be drawn cautiously as to evening 
schools, as it is believed that the earlier figures are not 
absolutely reliable. One cause given for the apparent 
cessation in growth of these schools is the greater 
actjuracy required to-day in reporting actual attend- 
ance and the stricter discipline maintained. A genuine 
desire to learn and a fairly regular attendance are now 
required for continuance of membership. 

The decrease of membership in the elementary schools 
may be attributed in part at least to the change in the 
number of elementary grades from nine to eight, which 
first went into effect in 1907, and the force of which has 
not absolutely spent itself. Some of the pupils who 
would have been in the ninth elementary grade have 
dropped out; some have gone voluntarily, and some 
have been forced by the legal requirement as to school 
age into the high schools. Another cause may be the 
change in the rules by which children under the age 
of seven years may be refused admission to the first 
grade after October 31 in each year, the result being 
to raise the average minimum age of admission and 
thereby decrease the number of pupils. The decrease 
in the kindergarten schools was due to a change from 
three and one-half to four years in the minimum age at 
which children are admitted and to the stricter require- 
ment of proof of age before admission. Other causes 
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for the decrease may be at work, and it would be a 
diflScult and perhaps impossible task to determine just 
what they are. At all events the decrease of about 
If per cent in the number of elementary schbol pupils and 
of about ^ of 1 per cent in the number of pupils in all 
schools furnishes no occasion for alarm; the falling off 
in all probability is only a temporary one, and in future 
years the normal increase of previous years may be 
expected. 

One, important fact stands out clearly, namely, 
that the Latin and high school population shows a 
steady and in recent years an almost phenomenal 
growth. In the entire period under consideration 
(1898-1911) the increase of pupils was 7,309, the 
annual average increase being 562. In the "first sub- 
period" of eight years (1898-J905) the increase was 
2,487, the annual average increase being 311. In the 
"second subperiod'' of five years (1906-11) the 
increase was 4,822, the annual average increase being 
964. The increase of 4,822 in this "second subperiod" 
is slightly greater than the entire Latin and high school 
population in 1897-98, which was 4,812. The increase 
last year was 1,071; the year before, 1,325, and the year 
before, 1,704, a total in three years of 4,100. 

The facts appear more clearly from the following 
statement showing the average number belonging for 
the years named in the several Latin and high schools: 



r 



School. 



1897-98. 



1905-06. 



1910-11. 



Latin (boys) 

Girls' Latin 

Brighton High (mixed) 

Charlestown High (mixed) 

Dorchester High (mixed) 

East Boston High (mix^) 

English High (lx)ys) 

Girls' High 

High School of Commerce (boys) 
Mechanic Arts High (boys) .... 

Practical Arts High (girls) 

Roxbury High (mixed)* , 

South Boston Hi^h (mixed) . 

W&st Roxbury High (mixed) . . . , 



609 


693 


336 


388 


246 


289 


283 


257 


291 


1,115 


211 


411 


841 


922 


884 


1.088 


313 


710 


665 


610 


— 


631 


243 


386 


4.812 


7,299 



756 
666 
344 
478 

1,408 
646 

1,480 

1,739 
786 

1,301 
460 
866 
678 
636 



12,121 



 This is to become exclusively a school for girls, no more boys to be admitted. 
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Prolonged attendance of children in the secondary- 
schools means self-sacrifice on the part of many parents, 
and this would not long continue if such schools were 
not doing faiiriy good work, and meeting what self- 
denying parents regard as of real value for their children. 
This, in the opinion of the Finance Commission, is 
most convincing evidence that the high school ''boom/' 
so called, is not merely a manufactured sentiment. 

That many children have attended and probably will 
attend the high schools as mere idlers, for the ^ake of 
the social pleasures, such as school societies, dancing, 
athletic games, etc., there can be little doubt; and 
the School Committee, recognizing these facts, has 
attempted to meet such conditions. In 1906 the rules 
were amended, providing that high school pupils who 
fail in a certain number of subjects and show a culpable 
want of effort to reach a satisfactory standard of work, 
shall be placed upon probation, and if they do not 
improve, shall be required to withdraw from the school. 

In 1906 (Acts of 1906, ch. 251) school athletics were 
placed by the Legislature in charge of the School Com- 
mittee, and in 1909 (Acts of 1909, ch. 120) the School 
Committee was given authority over secret organiza- 
tions of pupils. 

Section 3. Health of the Children. 

Most important of all the essentials for educational 
success is that each individual child should have suf- 
ficient health to enable it to receive the education 
offered. In Boston there is, under the Board of Health, 
a corps of school physicians, which, though containing 
many good men who have done and are doing efficient 
service, has been too largely dominated by political 
influence to accomplish the best work. In 1906 (Acts of 
1906, ch. 502) the Legislature passed an act requiring 
the appointment of school physicians by school com- 
mittees, but only where the Board of Health had not 
done so; consequently the Boston School Committee 
has not been able to take the matter of appointments 
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into its own hands, but has had to do the best it could 
\vith the appointees of the Boston Board of Health. It 
has had studies made of different phases of the health 
problem; various commissions of physicians and others 
have been appointed from time to time, and have made 
valuable reports upon the subject of health of the school 
children, and upon these it has acted so far as it could. 
A special day is observed in the schools as Health 
Day, for the purpose of presenting in a special manner 
the value and importance of conserving health. 

(a.) Physical Education. 

In 1850 (Acts of 1850, ch. 229) the Legislature first 
authorized the teaching of physiology and hygiene, and 
required that all teachers should be examined on such 
subjects. In 1907 (Acts of 1907, ch. 295) the powers of 
the School Committee were greatly enlarged in respect 
to physical education ; authority being given to organize 
and conduct physical training and exercises, athletics, 
sports, games and play, and to provide proper apparatus, 
equipment and facilities for the same; and a special 
part of the tax levy was set aside for the purpose. There 
had been a department of physical training, but now, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the health side of the 
work, it was reorganized as the department of school 
hygiene under the director of school hygiene. In 1909 
and 1910 school documents were issued containing out- 
lines of elaborately prepared courses of study in physi- 
ology and hygiene for elementary schools and physical 
education for high schools. From the first grade in the 
elementary schools through the fourth year in the high 
schools a most minute course of instiuction is laid out. 

In the first of these documents appears this pre- 
liminary statement: ''The children in the first three 
grades are too young to enter upon the study of hygiene, 
but they are not too young to be encouraged in habits 
of cleanliness, modesty and neatness." 

In the foreword to the second document it is said: 

''The instructors in physical training and the instruct- 
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ors in athletics have exceptional opportunities f ol* instill- 
ing into the minds and habits of the pupils who come to 
them for physical exercises lessons of personal hygiene, 
self-restraint and moral righteousness. The instruction 
■given upon these subjects to pupils is necessarily indi- 
vidual in most instances; nevertheless, it is just that 
personal factor which makes the lessons taught effective 
and brings to each pupil a reaUzatioH of the force of 
the truths of T)hysical, mental and sex hygiene under- 
lying health and happiness." 

These two statements are the keynotes of the courses. 

(6.) Cleanliness. 

The children are taught the necessity of personal, 
including dental, cleanliness. The rules provide that 
every child must come to school clean in his person and 
dress, and with his clothes in proper repair. In some of 
the schools baths have been provided. These changes 
have had a wholesome effect. 

(c.) Nurses. 

In 1907 (Acts of 1907, ch. 357) the Legislature pro- 
vided that the School Committee should appoint a force 
of female nurses to perform such duties as the committee 
might designate, but more particularly to assist the medi- 
cal inspectors, appointed by the Board of Health, in their 
work in the public schools, and to give such instruction 
to the pupils as might promote then- physical welfare. 
The force at present consists of a supervising nurse, and 
thirty-four district nurses who are attached to the 
Department of School Hygiene. Each nurse is assigned 
to a territory in which the school attendance is approxi- 
mately 2,700 children. Her time is divided between 
work at the schools, escorting pupils to hospitals, and 
visits to the homes. The testimony of the masters of 
the schools and a careful study made by a representative 
of the Finance Commission leads to the belief that the 
nurses on the whole are faithful and efficient, and that 
their work is of distinct help to the schools. Certain 
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masters, who stated that originally they were opposed 
to the system, declared themselves as fully converted. 
That it has not reached its highest efficiency, and that 
there are opportunities for improvement is true of this, 
as of any new system; and the Director of Hygiene 
appreciates the fact. It is impossible to determine with 
exactness the amount or true value of the work done or 
the efficiency of supervision because of the lack of a 
satisfactory reporting system. The total figures for 
1910-11 were not available up to the time of the writing 
of this report which is of itself a serious reflection upon 
the manner in which the records are kept. The Director 
of Hygiene has prepared a new system of reporting for 
the ensuing year which he expects will meet some of the 
criticisms made. There should be no delay in this 
matter. 

On May 1 of this year a new system of medical 
inspection was introduced by the Board of Health and 
it is to be hoped that hereafter there will be no reason 
for the complaint which has sometimes been made of 
lack of co-operation on either side. The interests of the 
children require a real co-operation in practice as well 
as in theory. 

(d.) Tests of Sight and Hearing. 

Many an innocent child has been severely punished for 
inattention or supposed impudence who simply could not 
see or hear what was going on. To put in the back row 
a child whose eyesight and hearing is defective is merely 
to invite trouble ; and yet for a long time the front seats 
were reserved as a reward for the bright, clear-eyed, 
quickly responsive scholars, and the supposed dullard 
was relegated to a place where his attention could by no 
means be attracted and his only resource was so-called 
mischief. 

Under the provisions of the Acts of 1906 (ch. 502) 
the School Committee is required to cause each child 
in the pubUc schools to be tested and examined sepa- 
rately and carefully, at least once each year, to ascer- 
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tain whether he is suffering from defective sight or 
hearing, or from any other disability or defect tending 
to prevent his receiving the full benefit of his school 
work, or requiring a modification of the school work 
in order to prevent injury to the child, or to secure the 
best educational results. The tests of sight and hearing 
are made by the teachers, and notice of any defect or 
disability requiring treatment is sent to the child's 
parent or guardian. 

(e.) Measuring and Weighing. 

At the suggestion of the Advisory Committee on 
School Hygiene, the School Committee in January, 
1909, authorized the measuring and weighing of pupils 
from time to time in order to secure statistics relating 
to their growth and development, and appointed a 
professor of the Harvard Medical School as consulting 
physiologist. He withdrew later, however, and the 
work is now attempted by the school nurses. It is 
believed that one of the signs of disease is the failure 
of a child to grow in height and weight in a certain 
ratio, and this is one method of detecting and guarding 
against disease. 

( /. ) Tuberculosis . 

In 1908 (Acts of 1908, ch. 181) the Legislature required 
that special instruction as to tuberculosis and its preven- 
tion should be given in the public schools, and the State 
Board of Education prepared a pamphlet entitled: 
''Tuberculosis and Its Prevention, Suggestions to 
Teachers,'' and this was distributed among the teachers 
for then- guidance. 

In the same year a private philanthropic organiza- 
tion had established an out-door camp for tuberculous 
children in the Jefferson School District, and at its 
request the School Committee furnished a special 
teacher to give instruction at the city's expense to the 
children in the camp. Later this camp was taken into 
the joint charge of the School Committee and the 
trustees of the Consumptives' Hospital, and was 
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transferred to a large building, known as the ''refectory" 
in Franklin Park, which was fitted up for the purpose, 
the instruction being furnished by the School Com- 
mittee. 

A commission of five physicians was invited by the 
School Committee to investigate the problem of tuber- 
culosis as affecting school children and later made a 
report accompanied by sundry recommendations. They 
reported particularly their observations as to the open- 
air school at Frankhn Park, stating that ''the commis- 
sion regards the results obtained as most encouraging'' 
and "strongly recommends that a further experiment 
with an out-door school on a larger scale be tried.'' 

Notwithstanding this recommendation, and the appar- 
ent success of the school during the ensuing year, it 
has been discontinued by a majority vote (against the 
protest of a strong minority) of the trustees of the 
Consumptives' Hospital. A heated controversy fol- 
lowed the closing of the school, which demonstrated 
that there is much to be said on both sides, but, in the 
opinion of the Finance Commission, left it clear that it 
was unwise to end so hopeful an experiment. 

(g.) Physically Debilitated Children. 

There are many children, who, while not suffering 
from tuberculosis, or other contagious disease, are so 
physically debilitated that they cannot get the full 
benefit of their educational opportunities. These are 
the ansemic children; those who are undersized and 
below the normal weight; those showing evidence of 
glandular enlargement; the "sickly" or "scrofulous" 
children; and those who return to school after a long 
convalescence from illness. 

In November, 1909, the Advisory Committee on 
School Hygiene, at the request of the School Committee, 
made an investigation and report as to the best means 
of helping these physically debilitated children. Their 
report, like that of the Committee on Tuberculous 
Children, laid special emphasis upon the necessity of 
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fresh air and sunshine. Open-air rooms with an 
abundance of direct sunshine were recommended, and it 
was suggested that these rooms, especially in the over- 
crowded districts, should be in the upper stories with a 
southern exposure; that arrangements should be made 
for the widest use of open windows; and that in all 
cases of out-door or open-air accommodations there 
should be protection for the feet and legs, a sleeping- 
bag, so called, being recommended as the most practical 
suggestion. 

These suggestions have been followed to a large 
extent. In fact some of them were anticipated. Thus, 
the School Conmiittee had already, in March, 1909, 
passed a vote asking the Schoolhouse Conomissioners 
'Ho consider the question of establishing health rooms 
in new school buildings," to which the commissioners 
replied that plans had already been arranged for supply- 
ing experimentally what would practically be out-of- 
door rooms in the new Abraham Lincoln School, then 
under construction. The School Committee, upon 
receiving the report of the Advisory Committee, sent 
it to the Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners with the 
request that ''said Board provide an open-air room or 
rooms in every new permanent school building." 

The experiment was tried in 1909 and 1910, by a 
master of one of the elementary schools, of establishing 
a class of physically debiUtated children in the open 
air in a corner of one of the school yards. The children 
gained in weight, and were reported as showing a marked 
physical and mental improvement; but the class has 
since been discontinued. Experiments of this sort are 
not expensive and do no harm; this seems to have done 
good. The wisdom of its discontinuance was doubtful 
to say the least. 

To secure an ample supply of fresh air the rules were 
last year amended to provide that windows should be 
opened top and bottom for a sufficient portion of each 
period allotted to the setting-up drill, to insure the 
thorough ventilation of each room with outside air. 
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(h.) The Food Problem. 

One of the most perplexing problems in dealing with 
the health of school children is that of their proper 
nourishment. The truth undoubtedly is that a large 
number are not properly cared for, either through lack 
of sufficient food or, if the quantity is sufficient, because 
of its poor quality or improper preparation. The latter 
fact was recognized by the School Committee last year 
in authorizing a series of lessons in cookery in certain 
schools for the purpose of instructing mothers in regard 
to the preparation of foods especially suited to anaemic 
chUdren. 

A system of school lunches in the high schools has 
been introduced, under an arrangement with a private 
association, through which wholesome food is furnished 
at low prices. This arrangement has been attacked as 
savoring of favoritism toward the association which 
furnishes the lunches, but the Finance Commission 
has not been able to discover any just foundation for the 
charge. The commission has suggested to the School 
Committee that an opportunity should be given all 
responsible bidders to be heard on the question of 
whether they could and would furnish equally good food 
at lower prices, but it has no hesitation in indorsing 
the attitude of the School Committee that the quality 
of the food is of prime importance and should be the 
controlling factor in making any arrangement of this 
kind. In a number of the schools a mid-morning lunch 
at a nominal sum is provided for the benefit of anaemic 
children. 

Section 4. Mentally Deficient Children. 

In 1898 a movement to set apart and educate the 
mentally deficient children of the public schools was 
begun. A teacher who was especially interested and 
qualified was assigned the duty of investigating the 
number and character of the cases reported by the 
masters of the schools. As a result of her study a single 
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class was established experimentally in January, 1899, 
and this was so successful that in December of the same 
year a second class was established, and there are now 
nine such classes. It is too much to expect a regular 
teacher with a large class to give special care and atten- 
tion to one or more feeble-minded children. Although 
parents dishke to have their children thus segregated, it 
is essential for good administration, and generally it can 
be made plain to them that it is also beneficial to the 
child. A special medical inspector for these classes has 
been appointed. 

Section 5. Retardation. 

The promotion of pupils according to their respective 
qualifications, and not by fixed rules at fixed dates, 
is a serious and diJEcult problem which has long 
disturbed educators. Bright, capable children have been 
held back by their less fortunate or less interested class- 
mates. To meet this difiiculty the regulations provide 
that promotions of individual pupils from grade to grade 
may be made at any time by the principal, with the 
approval of the assistant superintendent in charge of a 
district ; and whenever the work of one grade is finished 
by a class, the work of the next grade is to be taken up 
at once. But the diflSiculty does not stop here; the 
problem of the backward child is still to be solved. The 
backward child is not only a burden upon the teacher 
and the class, but he is a heavy charge financially to the 
schools, as he must be taught the same thing twice, thus 
doubling the expense. Last year a study of this subject 
was made in the elementary schools, and it was found 
that about 8,500 pupils, or 10 per cent of the registration, 
were ''retarded,'' that is, unable to make the advance 
to the next grade. Reports on each case were received 
from the principals, and the causes were tabulated, 
resulting in the following summary : 

Illness (diphtheria, scariet fever, measles, surgery, etc.) . . 1,252 
Absence caused by truancy, neglect, home work .... 468 

Entered late in the school year 650 
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Came from other schools 405 

Repeated change of schools ^ 181 

Came recently from foreign countries 331 

Promoted on trial at beginning of year 239 

Defective hearing 83 

Defective vision 241 

Defective speech 53 

Deformities 31 

Lazy 538 

Inattentive 495 

Mentally dei&cient 369 

Mentally immature (slow mental development) .... 2,803 

Causes unknown 196 

Adenoids 13 

Nervous . 7 

Cigarette smokers 14 

Miscellaneous 127 



8,496 



The chief value of this report lies in the accompanjdng 
announcement' by the school authorities of their inten- 
tion to follow up these cases in the home through the 
district nurses in order that, as far as possible, any defect 
or impediment may be remedied, and that each child 
may be helped to help himself to an education. 

It will undoubtedly be found that some of the 538 
cases described as '4azy," or of the 495 as 'inattentive'' 
have undiscovered physical defects which may be 
remedied. 

Section 6. Athletics. 

One great danger in competition in athletic games 
between schools and classes is the physical injury that 
may come from overdoing and another is the spirit of 
ungenerous rivalry that sometimes develops. The whole 
subject of athletics has been placed in the hands of the 
director of school hygiene, under the superintendent, 
and great care is taken in securing a proper supervision 
over the players and the games. 

Section 7. Playgrounds. 

The first appropriation for playgrounds in connection 
with the Boston schools was made in 1899. Prior to 
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that time some of the school yards had been opened in 
summer as playgrounds for children under private 
auspices. In 1900 what were known as vacation schools 
were first opened and they continued to grow in number 
and popularity. They were never true schools, in the 
academic sense, their real purpose being to keep children 
who had no other place to play during vacation occupied 
healthfully, pleasantly, and away from the streets and 
under mild supervision. In 1908 they were partly, and 
in 1909 wholly, given up as a separate organization 
and were merged into summer playgrounds, under the 
provisions of the legislative Act of 1907 (ch. 295), 
already referred to. A manual for public school play- 
grounds has been issued, and this branch of the school 
activities, now thoroughly recognized both by the law and 
by public opinion, has developed to large proportions. 
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Table I. 

Average Whole Number of PuptU Belonging for Year Ending Jum 55 



School. 



1898. 



1899. 



1900. 



1901. 



INt 



Latin 

Girb' Latin 

Brighton High 

Charlestown High 

Dorchester High 

East Boston Hi^ 

English High 

Girls' High 

High School of Commerce. 

Practical Arts High 

Mechanic Arts High 

Bozbury High 

South Boston High 

West Rozbury High 



609 
336 
246 
283 
291 
211 
841 
884 



Total Latin and High . 

Normal 

Elementary 

Horace Mann 

Spectacle Island 

Kindergarten 

Pre- Apprentice School. . . . 
Trade School for Girls. . . . 



Total day schools 

Ehrening high 

Evening elementary 

Evening drawing-industrial . 



Total all schools 
Increase 



313 
555 

243 



4.812 

.279 

65.920 

111 

22 

3.926 



75.070 

2.326 

3.148 

481 



81,025 



622 
344 
225 
352 
351 
242 
849 
926 



375 
697 

274 



5,157 

285 

67,529 

118 

16 

3,904 



77,009 

1.930 

2,739 

534 



82,212 
1,187 



610 
360 
210 
340 
410 
263 
863 
984 



431 
656 

245 



5,372 

t 

244 

69,879 

118 

18 

4.224 



564 
347 
243 
317 
521 
296 
806 
1.018 



451 
684 

292 



79,855 

2.053 

3.145 

594 



85,647 
3,435 



5.539 

196 

71,346 

123 

18 

4,415 



81.637 

2,067 

3.403 

582 



87.689 
2,042 



5S 
280 



m 



52( 
2S 



5.9S 

IK 

•73.03J 

12: 

li 

4,56) 



83,899 
2,24J 
3,5o3 

90,29 
2,effl 
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• Table I. 

ige Whole Number of Pupils Belonging for Year Ending June SO, 



s. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


>53 


555 


545 


593 


591 


606 


687 


761 


766 


(42 


363 


355 


388 


407 


483 


583 


620 


666 


S56 


268 


319 


289 


273 


301 


352 


326 


344 


S13 


197 


224 


267 


265 


317 


391 


422 


.478 


)54 


1,008 


1,085 


1,115 


1,166 


1,122 


1,189 


1,360 


1,408 


{46 


398 


371 


411 


369 


403 


467 


496 


645 


r38 


776 


860 


922 


942 


955 


1.069 


1,269 


1,480 


\A2 


916 


1,049 


1,088 


1,100 


1,104 


1.358 


1,631 


1,739 






— 


— 


132 


316 


509 


666 


786 


— 






— 


— 


94 


234 


346 


460 


304 


658 


679 


710 


696 


745 


1,034 


1,262 


1,301 


384 


639 


660 


'610 


610 


624 


756 


787 


866 


508 


485 


495 


531 


496 


519 


690 


662 


678 


334 


348 


355 


385 


397 


432 


617 


683 


635 


274 


6,611 


6,997 


7,299 


7,444 


8,021 


9,726 


11,050 


12,121 


225 


235 


286 


321 


238 


211 


211 


219 


224 


776 


76,575 


78,681 


80,123 


81,467 


81,934 


82,396 


82,739t 


81,366 


125 


131 


136 


152 


142 


144 


153 


165 


144 


10 


8 


7 


11 


8 


10 


12 


6 


7 


S55 


4,975 


5,301 


5,536 


5,604 


5,606 


5,671 


6,694 


6,133 

37 

237 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


196 


265 


88,535 


91,408 


93,442 


94,903 


95.926 


98,068 


100.059 


99,269 


584 


4,424 


4,810 


4,764 


3,517 


3,878* 


4.169 


3,849 


3.836 


665 


4,117 


4,361 


5,523 


6,764 


8,264* 


7.209 


5,740 


6.973 


691 


706 


647 


663 


670 


647* 


702 


537 


626 


205 


97,782 


101,226 


104.392 


105,854 


108,715 


110,148 


110,185 


109,604 


016 


4,577 


3,444 


3,166 


1,462 


2,861 


1,433 


37 


58U 



* January 31, 1908, figures only; June 30 not available, 
t Including 92, total registration at Pre- Apprentice School. % Decrease. 
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PAET III. FINANCIAL REVIEW. 



CHAPTER I. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 

Section 1. The Statutes Authorizing Appropria- 
tions. 

The right given in 1898 to the School Committee to 
make its own appropriations was subject to certain 
limitations in amount, which have from time to time 
been changed by the Legislature. 

In 1898 (Acts of 1898, ch. 400) the amount authorized 
was $2.80 upon each $1,000 of taxable valuation for the 
year ending January 31, 1899; $2.85 for the year ending 
January 31, 1900; and for future years $2.90. Of these 
amounts, not less than 25 cents upon each $1,000 of 
taxable valuation was required to be expended solely 
for repairs and alterations upon school buildings. 

In 1901 (Acts of 1901, ch. 448) the amount authorized 
was raised to $3.40 upon each $1,000 of taxable valua- 
tion, istnd from this sum of $3.40 there was required to 
be appropriated not less than 40 cents solely for new 
school buildings, lands, yards and furnishings, and not 
less than 25 cents solely for repairs and alterations of 
school buildings. These are popularly known as the 
^'40 cents'' and ''25 cents'' funds, and will be so 
referred to hereafter. 

In 1909 (Acts of 1909, ch. 388) the amount authorized 
was raised for the year ending January 31, 1910, to $3.50; 
for the following year to $3.60; and for each year there- 
after to $3.70 on each $1,000 of taxable valuation; 
these amounts including the ''40 cents" and "25 cents" 
funds previously referred to. 

In the present year the Legislature has authorized 
a further increase to $3.80 for the year ending January 
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31, 1913, to $3.90 for the following year and to $3.95 
for each year thereafter, on each $1,000 of taxable 
valuation, these increases to be applied wholly to the 
increase of the salaries of teachers. (Acts of 1911, ch. 
708.) 

Several other acts were passed during this period 
providing relatively small amounts for various objects. 
Thus, in 1903 (Acts of 1903, ch. 170) the School Com- 
mittee was authorized to divert from the *'40 cents" 
fund, to the general support of the public schools, a 
sum not exceeding $60,000, as the usual appropriation 
was insufficient to meet the abnormally high cost of 
coal caused by the coal strike. 

In 1906 (Acts of 1906, ch. 205) authority was given to 
the new School Committee of five to divert from the " 25 
cents'^ fund the sum of $60,000 to enable them to pay 
overdue salaries to teachers, which the former School 
Committee of twenty-four had left unpaid.* 

In 1907 (Acts of 1907, ch. 295) the powers of the 
School Committee in respect to physical education were 
enlarged, and authority was given to appropriate for 
this purpose, m addition to its other appropriations, 2 
cents that year, and annually thereafter 4 cents, upon 
each $1,000 of taxable valuation. 

In the same year, 1907 (Acts of 1907, ch. 357), the 
duty of appointing supervising and district nurses for 
the schools was placed upon the School Committee, and 
for this purpose authority was given to appropriate, 
in addition to its other appropriations, a sum not exceed- 
ing $10,000 for that year, and annually thereafter 2 
cents upon each $1,000 of taxable valuation. 

In 1908 (Acts of 1908, ch. 589) a pension system was 
estabUshed, and for this purpose the School Committee 
was required to appropriate, in addition to its other 
appropriations, 5 cents on each $1,000 of taxable valua- 
tion. 

The increases over appropriations authorized for the 
years 1911 and 1912, which will result from the opera- 

* Subsequently by vote of the School Committee, January 7, 1907, $15,000 of the 
$60,000 was transferred back to the fund for repairs and alterations. 
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tion of chapter 708 of the Acts of 1911, and which will 
become effective in 1913, are shown by the following 
table : 



Genera] school purposes 

Land and buildings 

Repairs and alteratioqfB 

Licreaaes, salaries of teachera 

Physical education 

Nurses 

Pensions 

Totals 



Amounts Attthobiziid fob Ybab vxmisa 



Jan. 31 » 
1911. 



$2 05 
40 
25 



$3 60 
04 
02 
05 



$3 71 



Jan. 31, 
1912. 



Jan. 31, 
1913. 



Jan. 31, 
1914. 



Jan. 31, 
1915, and 

thereafter. 



$3 05 


S3 05 


$3 05 


40 


40 


40 


25 


25 


25 


— 


10 


20 


$3 70 


$3 80 


$3 00 


04 


04 


04 


02 


02 


02 


06 


05 


05 


$3 81 


$3 91 


$4 01 



$3 OS 
40 
25 
25 



$3 05 
04 
02 
05 



S4 06 



Section 2. Difficulties of Comparative Study. 

In making a study of school finances, as appUed to 
actual school work, a serious diflSculty is encountered in 
the fact that the financial year closes on January 31, 
whereas the educational year closes on June 30, and 
static, a. to the two are made up by the re.p;>tive 
authorities on these different bases. 

Until recently educational statistics were published 
semi-annually, January 31 and June 30; and the aver- 
ages for the half-year ending January 31 were too 
large while those of the second half-year, ending June 
30, were too small, because the attendance in the first 
half was usually larger than in the second half of the 
year. Yet these statements for half-year periods are 
frequently used in the reports in comparison with other 
statements for the full year. In the superintendent's 
reports for the years 1909-10 and 1910-11 the January 
statement has been discontinued and statistics for the 
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entire year only have been given as of June 30. While 
there was danger of false conclusions from the use of 
the old method, it had a certain value which has been 
lost in the new method. There would seem to be no 
reason why the value of semi-annual statistics might 
not have been preserved, and the value of annual 
statistics obtained by continuing the January state- 
ment and enlarging the scope of the June statement. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that items of expense 
have not always been properly classified, and that the 
same item has not been classified always in the same 
way. Thus, until the fiscal year 1906-07, services of 
maids in kindergartens were charged to "SuppUes and 
Incidentals," where they clearly did not belong. In 
that year the charge was properly transferred to 
"Salaries," but improperly to the subdivision "Salaries 
of Instructors." These maids do no teaching; their duty 
is to care for the small children and they are neither 
"Supplies and Incidentals" nor "Instructors." In 
1897-98 their salaries amounted to $1,897.95, which 
in 1905-06 had increased to $8,993; and during these 
yQ^,rs "Supplies and Incidentals" were thus over- 
charged, while "Salaries" were undercharged by the 
respective amounts paid; and after 1905-06 "Salaries 
of Instructors" were similarly overcharged. In 1899- 
1900 vacation schools, then newly introduced, cost 
$3,000, and in 1900-01, $3,083.21, and these amounts 
were classified as "Supplies and Incidentals," although 
a part was paid for salaries. In 1901-02 this error 
in classification was recognized, and of the total 
expenditures for vacation schools of that year, 
$3,482.50 was charged to "Salaries of Instructors," 
while the balance of $509.69 was properly charged to 
"Supphes and Incidentals." Record books used by the 
masters of the schools for keeping the • school records 
were classified as "Books" until last year, when they 
were transferred to "Stationery." Other examples 
might be given. 
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CHAPTER II. SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 

Section 1. Table of Expenditures. 

In Table II., annexed to Part III. of this report, there 
appears a complete statement of expenditures on account 
of the Boston public schools for the fourteen years from 
January 31, 1897, to January 31, 1911, the first year 
being given for purposes of comparison with the thirteen- 
year ''period'' (1898-1911) and its "subperiods'' 
(1898-1905 and 1906-11). 

The detailed figures in this table do not correspond in 
all respects with the figures given either in the school 
reports or the city auditor's reports, although the 
totals are substantially the same. The Finance Com- 
mission has had some of the items re-classified; thus, 
for example, under the heading "Salaries" the true 
situation is given as to kindergarten maids in each year. 
No attempt, however, has been made to recast all 
doubtful classification, as this would have involved an 
amount of labor and expense entirely disproportionate 
to any advantage gained. It is to be regretted that the 
school reports and those of the city auditor, although 
generally agreeing in totals, do not always correspond 
in details or in classification. This makes an inquiry 
more difficult, and demonstrates the necessity of a closer 
co-operation between departments and a more careful 
study of a uniform system of accounts. The school 
auditor, the business agent, and the city auditor should 
consult together and agree upon a standard of classifi- 
cation and itemization to be used in all reports. 

Section 2. Cost op Buildings. 

At the end of Table II. is given the annual expendi- 
ture for land and new buUdings, as follows: 
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tt 



Period" 



1898-99 






$626,515 93 




1899-1900 . 






822,107 37 




1900-01 






737,183 81 




1901-02 






838,074 64 


'" First subperiod." 


1902-03 






945,089 34 




1903-04 






1,440,655 31 




1904-05 






2,114,851 23 




1905-06 






. . 1,033,829 17 . 




1906-07 






716,482 77 




1907-08 






841,905 04 




1908-09 






771,019 50 


. " Second subperioc 


1909-10 






795,402 00 




1910-11 






1,034,933 29 . 




thirteen years . 


$12,718,049 40 





The greatest expenditure for new buildings was dur- 
ing, and near the close of, the "first subperiod." Thus, 
in the "first subperiod" the total cost of new buildings 
was $8,558,306.80. In the last three years of the "first 
subperiod," 1903-04, 1904-05 and 1905-06, the cost 
was $4,589,335.71. This, as shown by the list of new 
buildings given in Part II., represents a large increase 
in the school plant and there would consequently be 
expected in the "second subperiod" a large corresponding 
increase in maintenance cost; yet, as a matter of fact, 
it will be found that the figures in some instances show 
an actual decrease, which indicates economy. 

By far the larger part of the great outlay for new 
buildings has been raised by loans. The attempt by 
the School Committee to exercise the authority granted 
in 1901 to appropriate out of the annual tax levy the 
''40 cents" fund for new school buildings has met 
with opposition from successive mayors. An appro- 
priation of $446,000 made in 1902 was vetoed by the 
Mayor, but he assented to an appropriation of $90,000. 
In 1903 a further appropriation from the tax levy was 
attempted by certain members of the School Com- 
mittee, but the necessary two-thirds vote was not 
obtained; and until 1910 there was no further attempt 
to carry out the provisions of this law. In that year 
an appropriation for this purpose of $529,557 from the 
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tax levy was passed over the Mayor's veto; and in 
1911, with the Mayor's approval, an appropriation of 
$405,000 from the tax levy was made. The sound 
policy of paying for what is truly a current expense 
from the annual tax levy instead of from borrowed 
money now seems likely to become firmly established. 



Section 3. Cost op the School System. 

The changes during the ^'subperiods" in the various 
classes of expenditure are shown by the following 
statement condensed from Table II. Figures are given 
for the three typical years : 



• 


1897-98. 


1905-06. 


t910-ll. 


A. Salasieb: 

1 . Irvrtnictors 


$1,817,218 00 

69.385 00 
139.220 29 

1.897 95 


$2,677,000 66 

83.672 07 
222.733 62 

8.993 00 


$3,166,799 10 


2. Physical education instructors .... 

3. Officers 


51,593 78 
106,730 54 


4. Janitors, engineers, matrons, etc . . . 

5. Nurses 


255,196 92 
26.476 65 


6. Kindergarten maids 


6,300 66 






Total salaries. 


$2,027,721 24 


$2,992,299 25 


$3,613,097 64 






B. TsACHERs' Pensions 


— 


• 


$66,194 66 






C. Fuel, Light and Poweb: 

1. Coal 


$74,306 75 
2,739 46 
8.694 51 


$130,126 12 

4.480 52 

8.642 74 

16.655 58 

3.398 57 


$123,235 23 


2. Wood 


2,80a 83 


3. Gas 


5,463 83 


4. Electricity (light) 


22.314 35 


6. Electricity (oower) 


3.632 63 






Total, fuel, light and Dower 


$85,740 71 


$163,303 53 


$167,446 77 






D. Water 


$10,275 58 


— 








E. Supplies and Incidjsntals: 

1. Books 


$50,509 73 

7,350 37 

71.003 57 


$53,113 73 

12.558 52 

115,653 35 


1 — '■ 

$66,121 14 


2. Printing 


13.281 41 


3. Miscellaneous items 


146,290 80 






Total, supplies and incidentals 


$128,863 67 


$181,325 60 


$224,693 36 


F. Rtcpatur, "Rtckta, tbtv!, 


$229,941 27 


$336,700 00 


$358,500 00 






G. Trust Funds 


$1,904 30 


$4,187 79 


$7,522 10 






Total cost 


$2,484,446 77 
42,287 16 


$3,677,816 17 
57,246 64 


$4,427,464 41 


Income from nonresidents, trust funds, 
etc 


78,237 23 






Net cost 


$2,442,159 61 


$3,620,569 63 


$4,349,217 18 
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From this statement it appears that the total increases 
in net expenditures were as follows : 





Total Expenses. 


Increase. 


1897-98 


$2,442,159 61 
3,620,669 63 
4,349,217 18 




1905-06 


$1,178,410 02 


1910-11 


728,647 55 






Total increase, thirteen years. 


— 


$1,907,057 57 



The average annual ittcrease during the entire "period " 
was$146,696.74;duringthe"firstsubperiod,"$147,301.25; 
and during the "second subperiod," $145,729.51, showing 
a slight difference in favor of the "second subperiod." If 
the item of $66,194.65 paid under the law in 1910-11 
for teachers' pensions were eliminated, as it should be 
•in order to make fair comparisons, the annual average 
increases would be as follows: "Period," $141,604.84; 
"first subperiod," $147,301.25; and "second subperiod," 
$132,490.58; which makes a substantial difference in favor 
of the "second subperiod." 

Although the annual average increase in cost is thus 
favorable during the first five years of the small School 
Committee, yet the last two, years seem to show an 
unusually large increase, which requires special examina- 
tion and explanation. This increase appears from the 
following statement : 



1908-09. 



1909-10. 



1910-11. 



Salaries 

Teachers' pensions 

Fuel, lii^t and power 

Books 

Other suiyplies and incidentals 

Repairs, rents, etc 

Trust funds 

Total cost 

Income 

Net cost 

Increase over previous year. . . 

 I  mt m !■ p.. 



$3,318,577 77 

1,678 50 

134,020 94 

42,572 85 

128.354 42 

333,500 00 

2,887 24 



$3,961,591 72 
66.746 83 



$3,894,844 89 
$101,696 87 



$3,469,806 68 
127,256 20 
149,987 67 
71,513 18 
154,961 70 
342,975 30 
2,955 47 



$4,319,456 20 
71.319 47 



$4,248,136 73 
$353,291 84 



$3,613,097 54 

66,194 65 

167,446 77 

65,121 14 

159.572 21 

358.500 00 

7,522 10 



$4,427,454 41 
78.237 23 



$4,349,217 18 
$101,080 45 
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Section 4. Large Increase in the Last Two Years. 

Thus, the increase in 1909-10 over the year 1908-09 
was more than three times the increase of the previous 
year and was immediately followed in 1910-11 by a 
further increase of $101,080.45. 

This statement unexplained might seem to imply 
extravagance in these two years, but the Finance 
Commission is convinced that the increases were inevi- 
table. The items which make up the total increase 
are shown in the following table: 



1909-10. 



1910-11. 



Increase in salaries . 

Increase in pensions 

Increase in fuel, etc 

Increase in books 

Increase in other supplies. 

Increase in repairs . . . 

Increase in trust funds. . . 



Increase income . 
Net increase 



$151,228 91 

126,577 70 

15,966 73 

28,940 33 

26,607 28 

9,475 30 

68 23 



$357,864 48 
4,572 64 



$353,291 84 



$143,290 86 

* 61,061 55 

7,459 10 

 6,392 04 

4,610 51 

15,524 70 

4.566 63 



$107,998 21 
6.917 76 



$101,080 45 



* Decrease. 



It will be seen that more than one-third of the total 
increase in 1909-10 over 1908-09 was due to the pay- 
ment of teachers' pensions in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law. The increases in salaries in both years 
were mainly due to the operation of the teachers' salary 
schedules, which provide automatically for increases 
from year to year; and to the increased cost of janitors' 
service, which is also regulated by schedule and paid for 
according to the amount of work actually accomplished. 
The increase in the amount paid for books and other 
supplies was due to the necessity of meeting the normal 
demands and supplying the deficiencies of former years. 
The increase in the cost of fuel, light and power is 
clearly attributable to improved service in existing 
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buildings and the increased work required by the addi- 
tion of new buildings. No opportunity for retrenchment 
in any of these items has been neglected by the School 
Committee, so far as the Finance Commission has been 
able to discover. The increase in the item of repairs is 
not abnormal ; and the payments out of trust funds are 
regulated by the terms of the trusts. 

Section 5. Analysis and Apportionment of Costs 
During the Last Three Years. 

The present business agent has issued three annual 
reports and in each has made a careful analysis of the 
actual cost of the schools, apportioning to each depart- 
ment and school its share of each class of expenses. 
From these the following comparative statement has 
been prepared, with some rearrangement, the purpose 
being to show just where the increases in cost during 
these years have occurred. The figures are based on 
the schedule rates of salaries, both for officers and 
subordinates, and on the cost of supplies, and expenses 
properly chargeable to each ofiice or school. As in some 
instances these differ from the actual expenditures, the 
totals vary slightly from those of Table II., but not 
enough to affect the comparison. 



1908-09. 



1909-10. 



1910-11. 



1. 



Administraixon Expenses: 
(a) BusiDeas: 

(1) Secretary 

(2) Business Agent, 



(3) Auditor (including Supply 

Department). 

(4) Schoolhouse Custodian . . . 

(5) Maintenance of Mason 

street building and sun- 
dry incidentals. 

(6) Educational: 

(1) Superintendent 

(2) Board of Superintendents . . 

(3) Department of Drawing 

and Manual Training. 



Carried fonoard . 



18.124 73 
8,186 07 

15,926 85 
3,011 74 
4,986 41 



13,240 53 
28,812 84 
13,510 37 



$95,799 54 



$8,911 33 
9.221 59 

15,977 02 
3,037 33 
5,279 61 



12,891 03 
29,160 51 
13,820 75 



$98,299 17 



$10,054 48 

9,724 49 

17,389 12 

3,044 45 

3,937 96 



13,881 49 
28,754 50 
14,236 77 



$101,023 26 



no 
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1908-09. 



1999-10. 



1910-11. 



Brought forward 

1. AdminUbration Bxpena^. — Con. 

(4) Department of Miuic 

<5) Department of School Hy- 
giene. 

(6) Department of Substitutes, 

(7) Department of Kinder- 

gartens. 

(8) Department of Household 

Science and Arti>. 

(9) Department of Evening 

Schools. 

(10) Truant Officers 

(11) Committee on Vocational 

Guidance. 

(12) Proportion of printing and 

bmding. 

2. Dvred School Chargf (including 

acUariea of teacher» agd janitorat 
fuel, Ught, bookM, etc.): 

(1) Normal 

(2) Latin and High 

(3) Elementary (including 

kindergarten). 

(4) Horace Mann School 

(5) Summer High School 

(6) Continuation School 

(7) Trade School for Girls 

(8) Pre-Apprentice School of 

Printing (equipment). 

(9) Evening High 

(10) Evening Elementary 

(11) Evening School Extension, 

(12) Evening Industrial (draw- 

ing)- 

(13) Park playgrounds 

(14) School yard playgrounds . . 

(15) Franklin Park School 

3. Miscellaneous School Expenses. Not 

chargeable to specific schools. 

4. Pensions 

5. ' Repairs 

6. Trust Funds ' 

Less income 

Variation from Table II 



$95,799 54 

19,331 20 
16.878 84 
3,192 79 
1,807 81 
1.486 61 
3.060 46 
31.099 68 

8.468 13 



37,773 97 

696.521 84 

2.521,380 92 

28,942 27 



37,542 20 
70.984 43 

15,201 75 

3,876 09 

10.332 33 

18.722 16 



$3,623,292 32 

1,678 50 

333.500 00 

2,887 24 



$3,961,358 06 
66,746 83 



$3,894,611 23 
233 66 



$3,894,844 89 



$96,299 17 

19.607 56 
18.884 49 
4,416 20 
1.803 48 
1.409 15 
2,847 26 
31,613 82 

8,303 08 



39,815 59 

798,455 33 

2,603,210 61 

29,332 26 

1,934 32 

8,056 62 
149 00 
42,741 09 
74,308 73' 
669 04 
13.439 30 
11,372 06 
15,198 28 

17,807 56 



$3,843,674 00 

127,256 20 

342.975 30 

2,955 47 



$4,316,860 97 
71,319 47 



$4,245,541 50 
2,595 23 



$4,248,136 73 



$101,023 26 

19.679 27 

19.903 79 
5,559 78 
1.949 50 
1.700 23 
3,238 31 

32.004 53 
144 15 

12.311 84 



38.848 22 

857,241 95 

2.679.912 29 

29.216 50 
1.742 98 
1.788 69 

24;611 58 
3.038 08 

38.800 79 

61.763 44 
1.280 88 

10.712 03 

14,600 30 
9,895 28 
4.267 20 

20.522 27 



$3,995,757 14 

66,194 65 

358.500 00 

7,622 10 



$4,427,973 89 
78,237 23 



$4,349,736 66 
519 48 



$4,349,217 18 
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In the administrative departments, both on the 
business and educational sides, the changes have been 
comparatively sUght. The first five items represent the 
cost of the business administration, including the 
secretary, business agent, auditor (and supply depart- 
ment), schoolhouse custodian, and general maintenance 
charges at Mason street. These amounted altogether 
to $40,235.80 in 1908-09; $42,426.88 in 1909-10, and 
$44,150.50 in 1910-11, or about 1 per cent of the total 
school expenditures. This cannot be called large in 
view of the character and extent of the work done. 

On the educational side the total administration cost 
(excluding that of truant officers, which remained prac- 
tically stationary, and also the arbitrary apportionment 
for printing and binding) was $101,310.85 in 1908-09, 
$104,840.43 in 1909-10, and $109,047.79 in 1910-11, 
a total increase of $7,736.94, of which $3,025.45 was in 
the department of school hygiene, $2,366.99 in the 
department of substitutes and the remainder divided in 
small amounts among the other departments. The 
increase in the superintendent's office and the Board of 
Superintendents was trifling. 

The substantial increases were in the schools, the most 
notable being in the high schools, viz., $101,933.49 in 
1909-10, and a further increase of $58,786.62 in 1910-11, 
a total of $160,720.11 in two years. In the elementary 
schools the increase was $81,829.69 in 1909-10 and 
$76,701.68 in 1910-11, a total of $158,531.37 in two 
years. The increase last year in the cost of elementary 
schools exceeded that of high schools by $17,915.06; but 
the total increase for the two years of the high schools 
exceeded that of the elementary schools by $2,188.74. 
The proportional increase in high schools was much 
greater than that in the elementary schools. The 
Trade School for Girls appeared for the first time in 
1909-10, with a cost of $8,056.62, which in 1910-11 
became $24,611.58. So with the Pre- Apprentice School 
of Printing and Bookbinding, which first appeared in 
1909-10, with an equipment cost of $149, followed by an 
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increase to $3,038.08 in 1910-11, The Summer High 
School and the Continuation School, both new experi- 
ments, added sUghtly to the cost in these two years. 
The Franklin Park School for tuberculous children cost 
$4,267.20 in the single year (1910-11) of its existence. 
The evening schools, in the last year, show a sub- 
stantial falling off in cost, for the reasons given in the 
earUer part of this report. Playgrounds in the parks 
and school yards show an increase of $12,361.92 the 
first year and a net increase for the two years of 
$10,287.16. These are paid from the special tax levy 
authorized for physical education. 

Section 6. Salakies. 

Of the total school expenditures for all purposes in 
1897-98, 83 per cent was for salaries ; in 1905-06 it was 
also 83 per cent; in 1909-10 it was 81 per cent; and last 
year it was again 83 per cent, leaving only 17 per cent 
for all other school needs. Deducting the total amount 
paid last year for salaries, $3,613,097.54, from the total 
school expenditures, $4,349,217.18, there was left for 
all other expenses only $736,119.64. 

1. Salaries of Instructors. 

This item includes salaries of masters of schools, but 
not salaries of the supervising force, or directors of 
departments, as they are included under the heading 
of officers. It does not' at present include instructors 
of physical education. Of the total amount paid for 
all salaries, approximately 89 per cent is paid each year 
to the teaching force. 

The total expenditure for salaries of instructors in the 
three representative years was as follows : 

1897-98 . . $1,817,218 00 

1905-06 . . 2,677,000 56 Increase . . $859,782 56 

1910-11 . . 3,166,799 10 Increase . 489,798 54 

Total increase $1,349,581 10 

The average annual increase for the *' period" was 
$103,813.93; for the "first subperiod" $107,472.82; and 
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for the ''second subperiod" $97,959.71. In the year 
1909-10 the increase over the previous year was 
$131,804.62, and last year there was a further increase 
of $136,397.09. 

^ There has been no substantial change in the salary 
schedule since 1898, except that of July, 1911; and the 
causes of these later large increases must therefore be 
sought elsewhere. They are : 

(a) The increase in the number of elementary 
teachers, due to the gradual reduction of the 
quota of pupils to teachers. 

(b) The- increase in the number of more 
expensive Latin and high school teachers, due to 
the increase in attendance and the estabUshment 
of new high schools. 

(c) The operation of the sliding scale in the 
salary schedule, whereby each teacher beginning 
on the minimum salary receives an annual 
increase until the maximum salary is reached. 

The following table shows the number of teachers, 
as of June 30, in each of the following years : 





1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


T.af.in ttnti TTich nnhnolfi 


276 
2,004 


297 
2,040 


339 
2,126 


406 


Elementarv schools 


2,211 







The increase of Latin and high school teachers from 
1907 to 1908 was 21; from 1908 to 1909, 42; from 1909 
to 1910, 67; a total of 130. The increase of elementary 
teachers from 1907 to 1908 was 36; from 1908 to 1909, 
86; from 1909 to 1910, 85, a total of 207. In the year 
of appointment the increase is only felt in the amount 
of salary paid that year, but each year thereafter, by 
the operation of the sliding scale, each teacher receives 
automatically a salary increase, and this in the aggregate 
amounts to a very large sum. The annual increase 
varies according to the position; in the Latin and high 
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schools, S60, $72, $120 or $144; and in the elementary 
schools, $24, $48 or $120. If a teacher on the maxunum 
salary is retired and a new teacher appointed in his 
place starting at the minimum salary, the schedule 
works financially in favor of the school; but if new 
positions are created, it works the other way. Where, 
as has recently been the case, the number of new posi- 
tions is unusually large, the annual increase thus 
becomes a serious burden. The 130 new Latin and 
high school teachers and the 207 new elementary 
teachers, aggregating 337 teachers, are all on the sUd- 
ing scale, and, if their average annual increase was only 
$72 (and it was probably more), there was last year and 
will be hereafter for several years an increase in the 
salary list on that account alone of about $25,000. 

On June 30, 1911, the number of teachers had still 
further increased by 29 in the Latin and high schools; 
but, owing to the decrease of pupils in the elementary 
schools, the number of elementary teachers had decreased 
28. The increase in salaries for the next year will 
nevertheless continue, because of the sliding scale. 

The highest salary which any male teacher in the 
Boston schools may receive under existing schedules 
is the maximum salary of a- master of the Normal 
School, a Latin school or high school, namely, $3,780. 
The highest salary which any woman teacher may 
receive under existing schedules is the maximum salary 
of a master of an elementary school, namely, $3,180. 
These salaries, considering the importance of the posi- 
tions, do not seem to the Finance Commission to be 
excessive; nor do the salaries of the teachers of lower 
rank in the secondary or the elementary schools seem 
too high. 

The Finance Commission has already reported upon 
the salaries of teachers in the elementary schools, recom- 
mending an increase, a copy of the report being hereto 
annexed as an appendix. Under the provisions of the 
Acts of 1911, ch. 708, a new schedule of salaries was 
made in July of this year, increasing the salaries of 
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certain of the elementary school teachers, as well as of 
some others in the service. 

2. Salaries of Oficers. 

This item includes salaries of both principals and 
subordinates in all administrative departments. There 
has hardly been one of these salaries which has not 
been the subject of adverse criticism, but, so far as the 
Finance Commission has been able to ascertain, this 
criticism has had Uttle, if any, just ground. 

The superintendent is at the head of one of the 
great educational institutions of the country, a position 
of vast responsibility. He receives $6,000 a year; 
much less than is paid in some of the other large cities; 
and no more than is paid in some cities inferior 
in rank to Boston. The superintendent of schools in 
New York receives $10,000; in Chicago, $10,000; in 
Philadelphia, $7,500; in St. Louis, $7,000; in Seattle, 
$6,500; and in Detroit, Jersey City, Newark, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and Denver, $6,000. 

The assistant superintendents receive $4,500 each. 
The members of the former board of supervisors received 
$3,780; and the increase in salary granted in 1906 
represented the difference in the character and responsi- 
bility of the new position. 

The heads of departments receive the following 
salaries : 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



Supervisor of Substitutes 

Director of Music .' 

Director of Drawing and Manual Training 

Director of Evening and Continuation Schools 

Director of Kindergartens 

Director of Household Science and Arts 



$2,580 00 
3,000 00 
3,060 00 
3,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 



$3,420 00 
3,000 00 
3,420 00 
3,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 



In the opinion of the Finance Commission, the 
salaries of the superintendent, assistant superintendents 
and heads of departments are not excessive. 
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Prior to 1908, truant officers were paid a fixed sum, 
the chief $1,900 and others $1,400 annually, without 
regard to their length of service. In that year a sliding 
scale was established for appointments made thereafter 
of $1,080 for the first year, with an annual increase of 
$80 until the maximum of $1,400 should be reached. 

In December last the position of secretary to the 
superintendent was estabUshed in place of that of chief 
clerk, and the salary of the incumbent was raised to 
$3,180, over the Mayor's veto. Considering the 
importance and responsibility of the office, the salary 
does not seem to the Finance Commission to be too 
large. 

In 1897-98 the salary of the secretary of the School 
Committee was $3,000, which amount was raised in 
1898 to $3,300; and the salary of the auditor in 1897-98 
was the same amount, $3,300. The salaries of both 
were raised to $3,780 in 1906 at the beginning of the 
"second subperiod,'' to meet the increased duties and 
responsibilities caused by the change in the constitu- 
tion of the School Committee, and at about the same 
time the salary of the business agent was fixed at the 
same figure. The • amounts are in no sense overpay- 
ments; each fully earns every dollar he receives. 

The salary of the schoolhouse custodian is $2,004, 
which seems entirely reasonable. 

3. Salaries of the Clerical Force. 

The compensation of subordinate employees is nomi- 
nally based upon the following order adopted in June; 
1907, by the School Committee (Minutes, page 105) : 

Ordered, That the compensation of clerks and stenographers hereafter 
employed in the offices of the School Committee shall be estabUshed at 
the following rate : 

First year, $600; annual increase, $60; maximum, $840; and that 
such clerks and stenographers who are now in the service and who receive 
less than $840 per annum shall continue on their present salaries until 
March 1, 190S, when they shall be severally advanced at the rate of $60 
per annum; and shall thereafter be advanced at the same rate on March 1 
of each succeeding year until the maximum of $840 shall be attained; 
provided that such increases shall not be allowed unless the heads of the 
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offices in which such stenographers and clerks are employed shall certify 
that the services of such employees during the preceding year have been 
satisfactory. 

This order has been honored quite as much in the 
breach as in the observance, the School Committee 
having repeatedly authorized exceptions thereto, espe- 
cially during the last year. "This seems to the 
Finance Commission improper, as it is likely to give 
rise to dissatisfaction and charges of favoritism, besides 
being unfair to others on the civil service list who 
might have taken the office had they known that the 
schedule was not to be observed. It is much better, 
as in the case of the teaching force, to adhere to the 
schedule, even at the risk of losing valuable employees. 
If the schedule is not sufficient to attract and hold the 
right persons, it should be changed, but while it stands 
it should be observed. 

4. Salaries of Janitors, Engineers and Matrons, 

The increase in the cost of schoolhouse service is 
shown by the following statements for the three repre- 
sentative years : 

1897-98 . $139,220 29 

1905-06 . . . 222,733 62 Increase . . $83,513 33 

1910-11 . . 255,196 92 Increase . . 32,463 30 

Total increase $115,976 63 

The average annual increase for the " period '^ (1898- 
1911) was $8,921.28; for the ''first subperiod'' (1898- 
1905) $10,439.17; and for the ''second subperiod" 
(1906-11) $6,492.66. Last year there was a net 
decrease from the previous year of $784.17, due in 
part to a change in the system of payments and in part 
to the reduction in the number of evening sessions. 

The general increase in cost of this class of service 
is due to the change in the character and size of the 
buildings. In 1897-98 the total charge for schoolhouse 
service in the secondary schools was $18,434.80; in 
1905-06 it was $33,826.60; and in 1910-11 it was 
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$46,921.09. The details of the increase will appear 
from the following statement of comparative cost of 
service in some of the old and the new high school 
buildings. 

The cost for janitor service in the old Dorchester 
High School was $780; with the opening of the new 
building in 1901 the cost increased more than five-fold 
to $4,032; and last year, because of the new annex, it 
reached $5,016. The janitor cost at the West Roxbury 
High School has increased from $540 in the old school 
in 1898 to $3,099 in the new school in 1911. The South 
Boston High School was not in existence in 1898; its 
present janitor cost is $3,698. The janitor cost of the 
Mechanic Arts High School in 1898 was $2,508, and 
in 1911, because of the enlargement, reached $6,396. 
In the schools housed in the Normal Group, and includ- 
ing the High School of Commerce colony, the janitoi 
cost is now oyer $8,000 (Normal School, $2,934.06; 
High School of Commerce, $2,655.94; and Girls' Latin 
School, $2,445.04, total $8,035.04). In 1897-98 there 
was no Normal Group; the High School of Commerce 
was not in existence; the Normal School occupied the 
upper floor of a small elementary school building; the 
Girls' Latin School was in hired quarters; and the cost 
of schoolhouse service was comparatively insignificant. 

In the elementary schools the total amount paid for 
this class of service in 1897-98 was $115,525.02; in 
1905-06 it was $180,318; and in 1910-11 it had increased 
to $194,217. The janitor of the old Mather School in 
1897-98 was paid $708; the janitor charge in the new 
building in 1910-11 was $2,800. The janitor of the old 
Bigelow School in 1897-98 was paid $900; the janitor 
charge in the new building in 1910-11 was $2,160. The 
janitor of the old Chapman School in 1897-98 was 
paid $1,020; the janitor charge in the new building in 
1910-11 was $1,812. In the Washington School, 
opened at the West End in 1904, the schoolhouse 
service cost was $3,324, whereas in such an old-fashioned 
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building as the Charles Sumner School at Roslindale 
the cost in 1897-98 was $780 and is now but $996. 

The salaries paid janitors seem large in many instances, 
but the amount named covers the personal service not 
only of the janitor in charge, but the skilled engineers 
and a large number of necessary subordinates whom he 
employs and pays. The figures given also include in 
several instances the pay of matrons in the high schools 
and in those buildings which have baths, the standard 
wage of matrons being $540 per year. 

In January, 1904, a carefully prepared scientific 
salary schedule for janitors of elementary schools was 
adopted by the School Committee, which was extended 
to Latin and high schools in 1907, and this has since 
been strictly adhered to by the school authorities. The 
factors of service are divided into (1) cleaning, (2) heat- 
ing, ventilation and superintendence, (3) washing of 
windows, (4) care of yards and sidewalks, and (5) care 
of lawns. The buildings are classified and the compensa- 
tion is based upon actual areas; there is thus no over- 
payment to individual janitors, through favoritism, as 
was often the case formerly, but each janitor is paid 
for exactly what he does or provides. 

5. Other Salaries. 

Prior to 1907-08 the salaries of instructors in physical 
education, including military drill, were charged to the 
general item of ''Salaries of Instructors." Since 1907, 
when a special part of the tax rate was segregated for 
this purpose, such salaries (including that of the director 
of school hygiene, $3,756) have been kept as a separate 
charge, which has gradually grown from $15,592 in 
1907-08 to $51,593.78 in 1910-11. The instructor in 
military drill receives $2,004. The medical inspector 
receives $1,008. 

The salaries of school nurses, beginning with $4,014.13 
in 1907-08, have increased to $26,476.55 in 1910-11, 
under the special statutory provision regarding nurses. 
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The salary of the supervising nurse is $1,212 minimum, 
and maximum $1,500; while assistant nurses receive 
a minimum of $648 and a maximum of $840. 

Kindergarten maids were at first paid 25 cents a day 
for attending to the wants of the young children; this 
has been increased to 50 cents a day for a single session 
or 80 cents a day for two sessions. 

Some of these salaries are low; and in the opinion of 
the Finance Commission none are too large. 

Section 7. Fuel, Light and Power. 

The total cost of fuel, light and power in the three 
representative years was as follows : 

1897-98 . . $85,740 71 

1905-06 . . 163,303 53 Increase . $77,562 82 

1910-11 . . . 157,446 77 Decrease 5,856 76 



Net increase $71,706 06 

The cost of coal increased $55,819.37 in the "first 
subperiod'' (1898-1905) and decreased $6,890.89 in the 
"second subperiod'' (1906-11). Were it not for the 
substitution of bituminous coal for anthracite, as 
already described, there would have been a large increase 
in the "second subperiod" instead of a decrease. 
Great care is taken in the purchase of coal; contracts 
are awarded to the lowest bidder after advertisement, 
upon carefully prepared specifications; and the coal 
delivered is analyzed in order that the schools shall pay 
only for what is received.* The cost of wood decreased 
$1,679.69; and the cost of gas decreased $3,178.91; 
while the cost of electric light and power increased 
$5,892.73. Electric light cost $15,564.16 in 1908-09, 
and $22,314.35 in 1910-11, an increase of $6,750.19 in 
these two years over the previous year. This will be a 
serious factor in the cost of school maintenance in the 
future. 

♦The expense of analyzing coal last year was $335.15. 
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Section 8. Supplies and Incidentals. 

The cost of this item, which includes books, supplies 
and incidentals of all kinds, and which represents an 
essential part of the school system, amounts to only 
about 5J per cent of the total school expenses. It is 
the one branch which seems to be most easily negleqted 
when there is a financial pressure. The cost in the 
three representative years was as follows: 

1897-98 . . $128,863 67 

1905-06 . . . 181,325 60 Increase . $52,461 93 

1910-11 . . . 224,693 35 Increase . 43,367 75 



Total increase $95,829 68 

The average annual increase for the '^ period" was 
$7,371.51 ; for. the "first subperiod" $6,557.75, and for the 
''second subperiod '' $8,673.55. In 1909-10 the increase 
was $55,547.61, following a decrease in the previous year 
of $16,331.99; in other words an expensive year followed 
a year of parsimony. 

Section 9. Repairs, Etc. 

This branch of the school work is under the Board of 
Schoolhouse Commissioners, and as already stated the 
Finance Commission desires to reserve its report thereon 
until a later period. 

Section 10. Trust Funds. 

From time to time charitably disposed persons have 
left to the city trust funds to be used for the benefit of 
individual schools,' or those in a particular locality. 
These trusts are as follows : 

1. Bowdoin Fund, established in 1797 by James Bowdoin 

for the benefit of the Dorchester (and by a ruling of the 
Corporation Counsel, South Boston) schools . . $4,500 00 

2. Charlestown School Fund, under an act of the Legis- 

lature passed in 1793, incorporating the "Trustees of 

the Charlestown Free Schools" 8,873 63 



Carried forward $13,373 63 
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Brought forward $13,373 53 

3. Comins School Fund, a donation by Linus B. Comins in 

1855, for the library of the Comins Grammar School 

in Roxbury 600 00 

4. Devens Infant School Fimd, established under the will 

of David Devens, who died in 1855, for the benefit of 
infant schools in Charlestown. The income is now 
paid to the Hunt's Asylimi for Destitute Children in 
. Charlestown 1,000 00 

5. Eastbum School Fund, bequeathed by John H. East- 

bum who died in 1873, to help deserving pupils 

through the Normal School 11,000 00 

6. Franklin Medal Fund, established under the will of 

Benjamin Franklin, the medals being given to gradu- 
ates of the Boston Latin School, English High School 
and Mechanic Arts High School, who have attained 
high rank in scholarship and conduct .... 1,000 00 

7. Gibson School Fund, bequeathed about 1674 by Chria- 

topher Gibson for the benefit "of the schools of learn- 
ing in the town of Dorchester,'* which includes South 
Boston .- . 73,340 43 

8. Horace Mann School Funds: 

(a) Samuel E. Sawyer Fund . $2,400 00 

(6) Elizabeth Lewis Fund ... 1,000 00 

(c) Susan E. Gavett* Fund . . 5,000 00 

8,400 00 

9. Latin School Prize Fimd, donation made by a number 

of gentlemen in 1819, the income for prizes to pupils 

who attain high rank in the Latin School . . 1,050 00 

10. Lawrence High School Fund, a donation made by Abbott 

Lawrence in 1844, for prizes to pupils who attain high 

rank in the English High School 2,000 00 

11. Lawrence Latin School Fund, a donation made by the 

same benefactor in 1845 for prizes to pupils who attain 

high rank in the Latin School 2,000 00 

12. Milmore Brimmer School Fund, bequeathed, by Martin 

Milmore who died in 1883, to aid in clothing poor 
children attending the Brimmer School, now merged 
with the Abraham Lincoln School 500 00 

13. Norcross School Library Fund, donation by Otis Nor- 

cross to be expended in books for the library of the 

Norcross School in South Boston 1,000 00 

14. Sherwin School Graduates' Fund, contributed by gradu- 

ates and others interested in that school for its benefit, 255 60 

15. Smith Fund, bequeathed by Abiel Smith, who died in 

1815, for the "Free Instruction of Colored Children in  
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, '* now credited to 
general public school expenses, there being no schools 
exclusively for colored children . . . . . 8,600 00 

Carried forward $124,019 46 
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Brought forward $124,019 46 

16. Stoughton School Fund, a bequest in the will of Gor. 

William Stoughton, who died in 1701, for "the ad- 
vancement of the salary of the schoolmaster," now 
credited to teachers' salaries generally .... 5,300 00 

17. Teachers' Waterston Fimd, a bequest in the will of Rev. 

Robert C. Waterston who died in 1893, to provide 

lectures for teachers upon natural history . . 4,800 00 

18. Webb Franklin School Fimd, a bequest in the will of 

Rufus Webb, for many years a writing master in the 
Franklin School, who died in 1827, to furnish free 
text-books for the use of indigent scholars belonging 
to said school. As the city imder the law now furnishes 
free text-books to all scholars, this income is paid to the 
master of the school to furnish supplementary books, 
etc., as the school may need 2,000 00 

$136,119 46 

Section 1L Income. 

The state pays almost the entke cost of the Horace 
Mann School, and one-half the cost of the independent 
industrial schools. Substantial sums are paid by or on 
behalf of nonresident pupils in the Normal and other 
schools. There are receipts from the sale of badges to 
licensed minors; of books and supplies; and of materials 
made^lat the Trade School for Girls. The schools also 
receive each year the fees for dog licenses, less such 
amounts as may be paid by the city for damages done 
by dogs ; the net receipts from this source last year were 
$25,919.34. These and other incidental receipts, which 
vary in character and amount each year, make up the 
items of income which must be deducted from the gross 
maintenance cost of the schools to ascertain the net 
amount which is paid by the taxpayers. In 1897-98 
they amounted to $42,287.16; in 1905-06 to $57,246.54; 
and in 1910-11 to $78,237.23. 

Section 12. The Cost of the Change From Nine 

TO Eight Grades. 

The change from nine to eight grades in the elementary 
schools, which was made in 1906, caused much adverse 
criticism; and the statement was seriously made at one 
of the public hearings held by the Finance Commission 
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that "the figures show that the abolishing of the ninth 
grade cost the city $240,000 a year.'' This is clearly 
an over-statement. In the year of the change the total 
increase over the previous year in maintenance cost of 
all kinds of all the schools, day and evening, was 
$66,656.56, and in the following year, $105,921.83; and 
in no year, outside of pensions and expenses required 
by law, has the increase reached the figures named. 
Only a small part of the total increase can be attributed 
to the change in the number of grades. It is extremely 
doubtful whether there was any substantial expense 
involved in the change. A comparison of average cost 
which includes all grades is not quite fair. The true 
comparison should be between the co^t of the highest 
grade in the elementary and the lowest grade in the high 
schools, which are the only grades affected by the change, 
and here the difference will be found not to be very great. 
The teachers of the ninth grade were the highest paid of 
elementary teachers, and generally on the maximum 
salaries, while the teachers of the first grade in the Latin 
and high schools are on the lower salaries, and generally 
near the minimum. • 

One reason for the change was the desire to facilitate 
the progress of capable children through the schools. A 
child of average intelligence can do the required work 
in eight years, and it is a waste of time and money to 
hold back such a child an extra year. The system of 
nine grades was a mere survival of the separation be- 
tween tlie primary and grammar grades which so long 
existed in Boston. There were three primary grades 
and six grammar grades, which together made nine; in 
many minds there thus grew up something almost sacred 
about the number nine, and anyone who advocated a 
change was regarded as an iconoclast, notwithstanding 
that eight is the standard number of grades in most 
school systems. The change was recommended in 
1900 by a former superintendent, who s^id (School 
Document No. 4 of 1900, page 36): "Boston stands 
almost alone among the large cities of the country in 
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maintaining nine grades below the high school." It is 
of course possible that the same result might have been 
achieved in a more economical and perhaps better way 
by retaining the ninth and making it a more advanced 
grade, preparatory to the high schools; but this is an 
administrative detail and even those who advocate it 
have no desire to return to the nine grades in their old 
form. In the opinion of the Finance Commission any 
increased expense resulting from the change has been 
justified by the enlarged opportunities for high school 
education. 
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Table II. 

Coat of Boston Schools for Fourteen Years. 



1897-98. 



1898-99. 



1899-190t. 



(A) Salabibs. 

1. Instructors 

2. Physical education instructors. 

3. Officers 

4. Janitors, engineers, matrons. . . 

5. Nurses 

6. Kindergarten maids 



Total salaries. 



(B) Tbachebs' Pensions. 



(C) FuBL, Light and Poweb. 

1. Coal 

2. Wood 

3. Gas 

4. Electricity (light)* 

6. Electricity (power) 



Total fuel, etc. 



Sl.817.218 00 

69.385 00 
139,220 29 

1,897 95 



$2,027,721 24 



Sl.963,255 18 

70,645 28 
147,777 48 

2,136 70 



$2,183,814 64 



$2,063,611 70 

68.945 33 
150.737 79 

2.180 10 



$2,285,474 92 



$74,306 75 
2.739 45 
8,694 51 



$85,740 71 



(D) Watbb. 



$10,275 58 



(E) Supplies and Incidentals. 

1. Books 

2. Printing 

3. Miscellaneous items 



Total supplies, etc. 



(F) Repaibs, Rents, etc. 



$50,509 73 

7,350 37 

71,003 57 



$128,863 67 



$75,946 75 

2,792 67 

10,757 34 



$89,496 66 



$69,175 M 

2.986 68 

12,528 00 



$84,690 62 



$13,439 20 



$54,325 53 

9.110 79 

72,759 91 



$136,196 23 



$14,275 10 



$58,IS4 03 

6.402 6S 

81,719 61 



$146,306 32 



$229,941 27 



$249,973 69 



$282,708 26 



(G) Tbust Funds. 



$1,904 30 



Total cost of maintenance. 



Income from nonresidents, trust funds, 
etc 



Net cost of maintenance . . . . 
Increase from previous year. 



Amount si>ent for new buildings, land, 
etc 



$2,484,446 77 



42.287 16 



$2,442,159 61 



$930,716 40 



$3,050 69 



$3,241 86 



$2,675,971 11 



42,210 35 



$2,633,760 76 
$191,601 15 



$2,816,697 ffi 



45.681 I 



$2,771,015 7 
$137,254 9 



$626,515 93 



$822,107 ] 



* Included in charge for gan until 1905-06. 
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Table II. 

Cost of Boston Schools for Fourteen Years, 



19OO-01. 


1901-03. 


1902-03. 


1903-04. 


J.178.597 72 

83,168 88 
157,385 45 

2,600 25 


$2,293,776 36 

89,531 75 
171,791 83 

3.082 75 


$2,426,850 45 

80.827 21 
190,506 93 

4.484 90 


$2,529,177 79 

82,342 82 
196.917 44 

7.562 00 


2,421,752 30 


$2,558,182 69 


$2,702,669 49 


$2,816,000 05 


— 


— 


— 




$75,675 39 

2,973 81 

13,484 15 


$89,392 55 

3,112 41 

14,132 82 


$66,431 80 

7,047 04 

20,003 65 

2,912 12 


$179,016 40 

6.316 53 

26,685 70 

2.644 74 


$92,133 35 


$106,637 78 


$96,394 61 


$214,663 37 


$4,394 66 


* 


— 


— 


$58,806 61 

7.512 55 

91.499 23 


$66,858 61 
10.379 87 
94,748 39 


$74,777 17 

11,774 85 

112,176 32 


$39,898 40 

13.051 15 

106.552 59 


$157,818 39 


$171,986 87 


$198,728 34 


$159,502 14 


$299,248 46 


$329,590 45 


$366,800 00 


$364,133 on 


$1,935 29 


$2,791 81 


$4,175 78 


$3,812 27 


S2,977,282 45 
48,455 07 


$3,169,189 60 

• 

45.998 80 


$3,368,768 22 
50.030 04 


$3,558,110 83 
47,962 82 


$2,928,827 38 
$167,811 65 


$3,123,190 80 
$194,363 42 


$3,318,738 18 
$195,547 38 


$3,510,148 01 
$191,409 83 


$737,183 81 


$838,074 64 


$945,069 34 


$1,440,655 31 



* Not charged for since 1900. 
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Table 11.— Concluded. 
Cost of Boston Schools for Fourteen Years. 






1904-05. 


1905-06. 


1906-07. 


(A) SAIiABIBS. 

1. Instructors 


$2,631,358 47 

81,923 58 
212.423 76 

8.448 00 


$2,677,000 56 

83,572 07 
222.733 62 

8.993 00 


$2,812,391 02 

86.929 49 
227,268 09 

8,923 50 


2. Physical education inBtructors 

3. Officers 


4. Janitors, engineers, matrons 

6. Nurses 


6. Eiindergarten maids 




Total salaries 


$2,934,153 81 


$2,992,299 25 


$3,135,512 10 




(B) TfACHERB* PRNftTONft. ..... 


— 


— 


— 




(C) Fxn5L, LiQHTAND POWBB. 

1. Coal 


$123,870 48 

4,051 15 

28,290 46 

2,952 56 


$130,126 12 

4,480 52 

8,642 74 

16,655 58 

3,398 57 


$102,330 71 

3,944 45 

8.005 96 

18.319 16 

2.974 83 


2. Wood 


3. Gas 


4. Electricity (light)* 


fi. Electricity (oower) 




Total fuel, etc 


$159,164 65 


$163,303 53 


$135,575 11 




(D) Watbb t 


— 


— 


— 




(E) SuppLiBB AND Incidentals. 

1. Rooks ..-...- 


$41,975 48 

11,311 14 

116,828 53 


$53,113 73 

12.558 52 

115.653 35 


$56,700 87 

10,019 68 

113,687 90 


2. Printing 


3. Miscellaneous items 




Total supplies, etc 


$170,115 15 


$181,325 60 


$180,408 4J 




(F) , Repairs, Rents, etc 


$357,305 73 


$336,700 00 


$288,100 00 




(G) Tbust Funds 


$2,644 10 


$4,187 79 


$4.050 64 




Total cost of maintenance 


$3,623,383 44 
57,213 81 


$3,677,816 17 
57,246 54 


$3,743,646 30 
56,420 1] 


Income from nonresidents, trust funds, 
etc 




Net cost of maintenance 


$3,566,169 63 
$56,021 62 


$3,620,569 63 
$54,400 00 


$3,687,226 U 


Increase from previous year 


$66,656 S( 




Amount spent for new buildings, land, 
etc 


$2,114,851 23 


$1,033,829 17 


^ 

$716,482 li 





Total amount expended in thirteen years for land and new buildings. $12,718,049.40. 
* Included in charge for gas until 1905-08. f Not charged for since 1900 
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Table 11.— Concluded. 
Coat of Boston Schools for Fourteen Years. 



9O7-08. 


1908-09. 


1909>10. 


1910-11. 


' Incre&se 
1910-11 over 
1897-^8. 


.818,359 95 


$2,898,597 39 


$3,030,402 01 


$3,166,799 10 


$1,349,681 10 


15,592 00 


39,271 59 


48,907 85 


61,593 78 


51,593 78 


100.453 26 


103,824 56 


103,429 73 


106,730 54 


37,345 54 


231,866 49 


248,449 54 


255,981 09 


255,196 92 


116,976 63 


4,014 13 


20.801 19 


24,427 60 


26,476 65 


26,476 65 


8.133 50 


7,633 50 


6,658 40 


6,300 65 


4,402 70 

* 


!. 178.419 33 


$3,318,577 77 


$3,469,806 68 


$3,613,097 64 


$1,685,376 30 




$1,678 50 


$127,256 20 


$66,194 65 


$66,194 65 


$119,581 61 


• 
$105,148 07 


$113,826 06 


$123,236 23 


$48,928 48 


4.289 90 


3.865 76 


3.444 08 


2.800 83 


61 38 


6,092 44 


6,067 76 


5,636 85 


6,463 83] 


— 


16,057 78 


15,564 16 


21,246 15 


22,314 35 


22,716 20 


2,844 92 


3,375 19 


5.834 53 


3,632 53J 


— 


$148,866 65 


$134,020 94 


$149,987 67 


$167,446 77 


$71,706 06 




— 


— 




$10,275 68* 


$61,554 01 


$42,572 85 


$71,513 18 


$65,121 14 


$14,611 41 


10,195 18 


10,996 40 


9,813 07 


13,281 41 


6,931 04 


115,510 07 


117,368 02 


145,148 63 


146,290 80 


76.287 23 


$187,259 26 


$170,927 27 


$226,474 88 


$224,693 35 


$95,829 68 


$330,300 00 


$333,500 00 


$342,975 30 


$368,600 00 


$128,668 73 


$2,602 66 


$2,887 24 


$2,955 47 


$7,622 10 


$6,617 80 


3.847,447 90 


$3,961,591 72 


$4,319,456 20 


$4,427,464 41 


$1,943,007 64 


54,299 88 


66,746 83 


71.319 47 


78,237 23 


36,950 07 


3.793.148 02 


$3,894,844 89 


$4,248,136 73 


$4,349,217 18 


$1,907,067 57 


$105,921 83 


$101,696 87 


$353,291 84 


$101,080 46 


— 


$841,905 04 


$771,019 50 


$795,402 00 


$1,034,933 29 


— 



* Decrease. 
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PAET IV. COMPARISON WITH OTHER CITIES. 



1. INTRODUCTORY. 

In the belief that a study of the administration of 
Boston's public schools should include a comparison of 
its school expenditures with those of other cities, the 
Finance Commission, on July 7, 1910, engaged Mr. John 
Koren to collect and tabulate the essential data for this 
purpose. A comparison of three years of school adminis- 
tration in the leading cities of the United States was 
first intended, but it was soon found to be practically 
impossible to extend the inquiry over more than one 
year. The school authorities either would not, or could 
not, furnish the data for a longer period ; in fact, it was 
only by the most persistent endeavors that the data 
for even one year were finally obtained. This is not 
to be wondered at in view of the scope of the investiga- 
tion and the great amount of unpaid labor which the 
busy school officials of other cities were asked to per- 
form. Though the information received from the 
various cities is not complete, it is all that could be 
expected, and the Finance Commission is sincerely 
grateful for all the assistance it has received. 

It was not possible to obtain statistics for the school 
year which had just closed (1910), as the reports were 
not printed and in many cases the data had not been 
collected and tabulated by the local authorities. There 
was nothing else to do, therefore, but to select the pre- 
vious school year (1909) for investigation. 

Mr. Koren submitted his report to the Finance Com- 
mission on July 18, 1911, about a year after the work 
was begun, and he states that the many difficulties of 
the task made it impossible to finish sooner. 

In the first place, the necessary data could not be 
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found in the school reports of cities or states, in census 
reports or in any other publications. This is made 
clear by the following extract from Mr. Koren's report : 

''The study was undertaken primarily for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how expenditures for public school 
instruction in Boston compare with those in other 
cities. The answer is not to be found in any existing 
publications. A comparative study of school reports 
will not disclose the facts. In their present form these 
reports provide but a very limited quantity of com- 
parable data. Each school board follows its own system 
of financial and other exhibits. There is no common 
model. Some school boards give financial and general 
statistics with a wealth of detail; others content them- 
selves with a meagre presentation, chiefly of totals. 
As a rule, httle effort is made to analyze the facts and 
figures and show their relations. The terminology 
employed is so varied that it frequently bewilders, and 
nullifies attempts at classification of important items 
for the purpose of comparison. While there are school 
reports which no doubt fully serve all the requirements 
of local students of school finarfces, very many of them 
appear to be lacking even in this respect. And when 
the object is to contrast conditions elsewhere with those 
of a given city, they fail to meet the situation because 
of their dissimilarity in scope and methods of presenta- 
tion. The somewhat chaotic status of school statistics 
generally is abundantly attested by the widespread 
movement to secure the adoption of a uniform system 
for all statistical exhibits. 

Existing state and national reports of school expendi- 
tures do not provide a fact basis enabling one to make 
satisfactory comparisons between cities. The most 
authoritative and most widely quoted source of informa- 
tion about school expenditures in cities is the annual 
publication of the Bureau -of the Census, under the 
title ''Statistics of Cities." The exhibits therein con- 
tained of school finances, classified and shown in connec- 
tion with municipal finances generally, are ample for 
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the purpose for which they are intended. To know the 
total and per capita cost of maintaining public schools, 
the total and per capita of receipts from subventions, 
grants, territory, etc., and the details of such totals in 
their various relations, is essential in a study of municipal 
finance. But it does not answer the question, whether 
the public school instruction in one city is more expen- 
sive than in another city, as that is a matter which is 
not settled by the simple process of contrasting per 
capita costs, but must be viewed in the light of the 
numerous conditions governing school expenditures.'' 

In the second place, because of the impossibility of 
obtaining the necessary data from existing publications, 
the school officials had to be reUed upon to answer a 
series of questions, framed for the purpose of reducing 
the essential information to a common basis, and this 
method involved a great deal of time and labor, as is 
shown in the following extract from Mr. Koren's 
report : 

''Even within the limited field of inquiry adopted, 
unexpected and extraordinary difficulties were met in 
collecting the required facts. The difference of methods 
of recording and classifying items of finance and school 
facts generally caused much perplexing labor. Not 
only is there a total lack of uniformity in classifying 
school statistics generally, but some distinctions of 
which one school system makes much may be wholly 
lacking in another. In order to insure conformity and 
thus comparability, the co-operating school boards had 
to do much more than copy totals from their books and 
reports. In some instances school authorities frankly 
confessed their inability to supply certain information; 
and because of the amount of work required to fill out 
the schedules submitted and the common scarcity of 
clerical help in many school boards, the inquiry has 
dragged out over a wholly unanticipated period of 
time. In several cases school boards finally found 
themselves unable to furnish all the desired informa- 
tion, and not a single schedule of financial statistics 
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was received that did not require amendations or 
explanations entailing voluminous correspondence and 
consuming much time." 

The twenty cities which have furnished the data set 
forth in the tables hereto annexed are : — Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Washington, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Providence, St. Paul, Worces- 
ter, Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn and Spring- 
field. Attempts were made to secure data from other 
cities, but the results were unsatisfactory. New Orleans, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh furnished no information. 
Buffalo responded, but the data were not used, as the 
average number of pupils attending the schools was not 
furnished. The figures given related only to the total 
enrollment, and were therefore not comparable with 
the cities which furnished attendance figures. The 
data obtained from Detroit were so meagre that they 
also were excluded. The attempt to secure data from 
the seven most populous Massachusetts cities, next to 
Boston, was fsjirly successful, as all except New Bedford 
responded. The commission would have had a wider 
basis for comparison if more cities had been included, 
but the twenty cities which furnished comparable data 
are fairly representative of the public school system in 
the United States in respect to population, to the kind 
of instruction furnished, and to the popular apprecia- 
tion and support of public schools. 

Before final conclusions are drawn from the statistical 
tables hereto annexed, a word should be said regarding 
the danger of reading such statistics without recogniz- 
ing the inevitable lack of absolute comparability of 
certain items of school data. Though great pains have 
been taken to obtain comparable statistics, they are 
not always predicated upon absolutely the same basis. 
The various forms of school organizations, and the 
widely different systems of accounting, are the principal, 
but by no means the only reasons, which make it 
impossible to reduce all data to a uniform basis. One 
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source of danger has been avoided by excluding from 
the cost of the various public school systems such 
important but (as respects cost) widely fluctuating 
factors of school administration as the expenditures 
for land and buildings, rents of hired school accommoda- 
tions, repairs, alterations, furniture and pensions. Hence 
the ''cost of conducting schools'' is intended herein 
to cover only the more comparable items of salaries 
of instructors, officers, janitors, matrons, medical inspec- 
tors and nurses, and the expenditures for fuel, light, 
water, power, supplies and incidentals; these various 
items being divided into two classes, designated ''cost 
of instruction'' and "cost of physical maintenance." 

Another source of erroneous conclusions has been 
avoided by excluding from the tables the per capita 
cost of schools based on the total population of cities, 
as such per capita statements are extremely misleading 
since they ignore such important factors as the propor- 
tion to general population of school children to be pro- 
vided for, and the distribution of pupils in the various 
grades of schools. As Mr. Koren points out: 

"That a city which has a relatively small proportion 
of children in public schools as well as a relatively 
small number in the higher schools should escape with a 
lower cost per capita of population than a city in which 
these conditions are reversed is quite obvious." 

Two other sources of possible error should be men- 
tioned. The per capita cost based on the number of 
pupils in the schools, though more reliable than the 
per capita cost based on general population, is often 
misleading. As the costs per pupil are given in the 
annexed tables the importance of using them^ with 
great caution should be emphasized. 

The per capita cost is computed by dividing the 
total cost of the school system by the total number 
of pupils in all schools, which is an unreliable medium 
of comparison as the difference in the cost per pupil in 
high, elementary and evening schools is so great that 
any material variation in the proportion of pupils in 
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each group of schools immediately affects any general 
per capita. This is shown by the following example : 

City A» 

10,000 high school pupils at $80 ... . $800,000 00 
90,000 elementary school pupils at $30 . 2,700,000 00 

10,000 evening school pupils at $15 ... 150,000 00 



Total 110,000 pupils * $3,650,000 00 

Per capita cost for the whole system $33 18 

City B. 

12,000 high school pupils at $81 $972,000 00 

100,000 elementary school pupils at $31 . 3,100,000 00 

30,000 evening school pupils at $16 480,000 00 



Total 142,00Q pupils $4,552,000 00 

Per capita cost for the whole system $32 06 

City C. 

20,000 high school pupils at $79 . $1,580,000 00 

100,000 elementary school pupils at $29 / 2,900,000 00 

15,000 evening school pupils at $14 ... 210,000 00 



Total 135,000 pupils $4,690,000 00 

Per capita cost for the whole system $34 74 

In city B the cost of every pupil in all three groups 
of schools is $1 more than in the corresponding groups 
in city A, but the increase in number of pupils in the 
different groups is not proportionate. In other words, 
while the whole system has actually cost $1 more per 
pupil in each group in city B than in city A, the total 
per capita cost is $1.12 less in city B. 

The cost per pupil in each group in city C is $1 
less than in city A, but owing largely to the increase 
in the number of high school pupils the total per capita 
cost is $1.56 more in city C than in city A. 

Finally, it should also be borne in mind that the figures 
used in the tables have been furnished by the school 
authorities of the various cities, and that the Finance 
Commission has been obliged to rely upon their accuracy 
without any practical means of checking up the figures 
independently, except in Boston where they have been 
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verified by the school officials who were examined by 
the Finance Commission for this purpose. The figures 
used in the tables are not invariably in agreement with 
the school reports, owing to the attempt to reduce the 
figures of cost and other data in the twenty cities to a 
uniform basis of classification. In all cases the school 
authorities of the different cities have assumed the 
responsibility for the accuracy of all the statistics 
utilized in this report. 

2. THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

The study of the comparative costs of public schools 
will be helped by a preliminary examination of such 
school factors as are shown in Tables I. to V., inclusive. 
The remaining tables, VI. to XIII., inclusive, are 
devoted to a presentation of the cost of conducting 
the schools. Boston's relative position in all these 
tables will be emphasized, as the purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to find out how Boston's school expenditures 
compare with those of other cities. 

Tables I. and II. 

The first table contains the estimated population 
in the year 1909, the total enrollment of pupils, the 
enrollment in day, evening and special schools and 
the number enrolled to each 100,000 of the population. 
The second shows the compulsory school age and the 
minimum age at admission to elementary schools and 
kindergartens, the length of the school year and the 
number of elementary grades. These two tables are 
important chiefly as showing popular appreciation of 
free education, for they show a high enrollment and 
indicate a good enforcement of the school laws. The 
population and enrollment figures also serve as bases 
for further tables which show the actual attendance 
and which have a direct bearing on the question of 
the cost of schools. 

Jn the ten cities exceeding 300,000 in population 
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(hereinafter called the " first group " *) the total enroll- 
ment per 100,000 of population ranges from 20,297 
in Boston to 11,516 in Philadelphia. In the ten cities 
with less than 300,000 population (hereinafter called 
the ''second group" f) the rate ranges from 20,927 in 
Springfield to 13,289 in St. Paul. Only two of the 
twenty cities [both in Massachusetts, namely, Springfield 
(20,927) and Cambridge (20,358) ] lead Boston (20,297) 
in the rate of enrollment. 

Considering day and night schools separately, Boston 
is again found to lead the first group of cities, the rate 
ranging from 17,009 (Boston) to 10,980 (Philadelphia) 
for day schools and 3,264 (Boston) to 479 (Philadelphia) 
for night schools. In the second group of cities the 
range is from 17,622 (Springfield) to 12,907 (Lowell) 
in day schools and from 3,751 (Lowell) to 190 (Indian- 
apolis) in night schools. As to both day and night 
schools, Boston is exceeded by two Massachusetts 
cities, Springfield having 17,622 and Cambridge 17,558, 
as compared with Boston's 17,009, in day schools; and 
Lowell having 3,751 and Springfield 3,305, as against 
Boston's 3,264, in night schools. 

The school departments differ so widely in their 
classification of ' special schools that no valid com- 
parisons can be made of the enrollment figures of such 
schools. In some cities, such as St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Washington and Indianapolis, schools which elsewhere 
would be called special schools are combined with the 
regular schools and hence the separate figures are not 
obtainable. In other cities where separate figures are 
given the differences are so great as to suggest the widest 
divergence in classification. Thus, New York appears 
to have in special day schools only 6 per 100,000 of 
population, while Cleveland appears to have 162, 
Chicago 190 and Providence 218. Because of the 
variety of classifications and the resulting impossibility 

* Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Washington. 

t Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Providence, St. Paul, Worcester, Fall River, T^well, Cam- 
bridge, Lynn, Springfield. 
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of making just comparisons of the special schools in the 
different cities these schools will not be commented 
upon hereinafter in the analysis of the tables. 

Tables III.A, III.B, IV. and V. 

The next group of tables, III.A, III.B, IV. and V., deals 
with the distribution of pupils and the average quota of 
pupils per teacher in the various groups of schools. 
The ratios of pupils to population are based on the 
average number of pupils belonging in the various 
groups of schools, and not upon the enrollment figures, 
as was the case in the first table. Therefore a better 
idea is conveyed of the actual attendance and conse- 
quently of the real burden of the various school systems. 
To what extent the various cities maintain the secondary 
schools, which are more expensive than the elementary 
schools, and how far such maintenance accounts for the 
high total cost of conducting all schools in some cities 
as compared with others, are questions upon which 
these tables shed considerable light. 

III. A J Day Schools. 

This table shows the average number of pupils belong- 
ing in day schools and their ratio to each 100,000 of 
population. Only three classes of day schools, high, 
elementary and kindergarten, afford comparisons of 
value. Special sfchools, as already stated, will be 
eliminated, and as many cities maintain no normal 
schools they also will be eliminated. 

High Schools. — In the first group of cities the ratio 
of the average number of pupils belonging in the high 
schools to each 100,000 of population ranges from 1,483 
in Boston to 607 in Philadelphia. In this expensive 
grade of schools only one city of the first group, 
Washington (1,290), approaches Boston. None of the 
rest, except Cleveland (854) and Milwaukee (852), 
furnish even half as large a proportion as Boston. 
Chicago and St. Louis, both frequently compared with 
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Boston as to total per capita school costs, furnish only 
663 and 652 high school pupils per 100,000 of population 
respectively; in both cases less than 45 per cent of 
Boston's proportion. In other words, Boston's high 
school pupils, per 100,000 of population, outnunaber 
those of Chicago and St. Louis combined. Such 
exhibits as these show the grossly misleading character 
of comparisons based on cost per capita of general 
population. 

In the second group of cities the number per 100,000 
of population rangps from 1,733 in Minneapolis to 683 
in Fall River; two Massachusetts cities, Springfield 
(1,692) and Cambridge (1,602) standing next in rank to 
Minneapolis. Only three of the twenty cities exceed 
Boston, namely, Minneapolis, which maintains no 
evening high schools and whose large ratio of pupils in 
day hi'gh schools is thus largely accounted for, and two 
smaller and therefore less comparable cities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elementary Schools. — In the first group of cities the 
ratio of average number of pupils belonging varies from 
12,722 in New York to 8,818 in Milwaukee, Boston 
being a close second to New York, with 12,564 per 
100,000. In the second group the ratio ranges from 
13,206 in Cambridge to 9,342 in St. Paul. Only two 
of the twenty cities in both groups. New York and 
Cambridge, have a larger proportion of elementary 
pupils to total population than Boston. 

Kindergartens, — This is a comparatively unimportant 
branch, as the number of kindergarten pupils is but a 
small part of the total school population. In the first 
group of cities the rate per 100,000 of population ranges 
from 1,096 in Milwaukee to 14 in San Francisco. St. 
Louis has 1,045. Cleveland, with 880, and Boston, with 
849, rank next to St. Louis. In the second group 
St. Paul leads with 1,164, Springfield and Cambridge 
standing next with 780 and 771 respectively, and Fall 
River, with 116, being the lowest. 
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Table III.B, Evening Schools, 

The average number of pupUs belonging and the ratio 
to general population are given as to high, elementary 
and special schools. The first two only will be con- 
sidered, the third being excluded from the comparisons 
for reasons already stated. 

Evening High Schools. — In the first group of cities 
Boston stands first with 636 pupils to each 100,000 of 
population, its nearest competitor, Cleveland, having 
337, or a little over one-half as many; and Washington, 
with 63, stands the lowest. In the second group the 
ratio runs from 636 in Lowell to 79 in St. Paul. Boston's 
ratio of evening high school pupils to general population 
is equal to Lowell's, but it exceeds all the other cities in 
both groups. 

Evening Elementary Schools. — Boston leads the first 
group of cities with 1,099, New York being next with 
977, and Baltimore is last with 323. In the second group 
Lowell is first with 1,566, Fall River next with 1,303, 
and Indianapolis with 92, is last. Leaving out Cam- 
bridge, Boston is surpassed by only two of all the cities. 
Cambridge cannot be compared with the other cities 
either as to high or elementary evening schools, as in 
Cambridge the average number of pupils belonging in 
evening elementary schools is combined with that of 
evening high schools ; but it is worthy of note that the 
ratio of pupils in high and elementary evening schools 
combined to each 100,000 of population is 2,543 in 
Cambridge, which is considerably higher than that of 
any other city in either group. 

Table IV. — Number and Percentage of Pupils in 

Groups of Day Schools. 

This table throws more light on the differences in 
the costs of school systems in various cities than any 
of the preceding tables, as it deals not only with the 
total number of pupils in all day schools but also shows 
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the percentage each group of day schools bears to the 
whole. It is useful, of course, to know the population 
in a given city, the number of pupils enrolled, the ratio 
of pupils to population, and the average attendance 
in the schools, but none of these factors is so essential 
to the study of the cost of a school system as the knowl- 
edge of the extent to which different grades of schools 
of varying degrees of expensiveness are provided. It 
will be found to be true, generally speaking, that if one 
school system provides for a much greater proportion of 
high school pupils than another it will be costlier to 
maintain, but less costly if the proportion of elemen- 
tary school pupils is greater. 

For reasons already given the normal and special 
schools will not be considered and only the high, ele- 
mentary and kindergarten schools will be compared. 

High Schools. — In the first group of cities Boston 
shows the largest percentage of pupils in high schools, 
9.92; Washington and Milwaukee following with 8.97 
and 7.87 per cent, respectively; then come San Fran- 
cisco, 6.97; Cleveland, 6.82; Baltimore, 6.16; St. Louis, 
6.12; Chicago, 5.90; Philadelphia, 5.25; while New 
York, with only 4.81 per cent, is last. This means that 
in Boston approximately one of every ten pupils is 
in the high schools. In New York, which is at the 
foot of the list, there is only one in every twenty. 
In Chicago and St. Louis, which, as already stated, are 
often compared with Boston as to per capita costs, 
approximately only one pupil in seventeen and one in 
sixteen, respectively, are in the high schools; but this 
fact is usually ignored by the critics of Boston schools 
who are accustomed to make comparisons of per capita 
costs. The higher percentage of pupils attending the 
Boston high schools goes far to explain the high total 
per capita cost of Boston's schools as compared with 
some of the larger cities in the United States. 

In the second group of cities the percentage of pupils 
in high schools ranges from 12.78 in Minneapolis to 
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5.50 in Fall River. Besides Minneapolis and Indian- 
apolis (10.32), whose larger percentages are partly 
accounted for by the fact that they, unlike Boston, 
maintain no evening high schools, there are four cities 
(all in Massachusetts) which maintain evening high 
schools and whose percentage of pupils in day high 
schools is greater than Boston's (9.92), namely, Spring- 
field, Worcester, Lynn and Lowell, with 11.29, 10.35, 
10.32 and 9.94, respectively. Cambridge has 10.28 
per cent in the day high schools, but as the attendance 
in the evening high schools is not given, no fair 
comparison with Cambridge can be made. 

Elementary Schools. — In the first group of cities the 
percentage of pupils in elementary schools ranges from 
92.65 in San Francisco to 81.50 in Milwaukee. Boston, 
with 84.03 per cent, has to provide for a smaller 
proportion of pupils in this relatively cheaper grade of 
schools than any of the following seven cities, namely, 
San Francisco, 92.65; Baltimore, 92.08; New York, 
91.17; Chicago, 89.21; Philadelphia, 88.59; Washing- 
ton, 86.25, and Cleveland, 84.53 per cent. 

In the second group of cities the percentage in ques- 
tion varies from 90.94 per cent in Fall River to 80.61 
in St. Paul. Boston has a smaller proportion of ele- 
mentary pupils to provide for than any of the cities 
in this group, except St. Paul, which has 80.61, and 
Springfield, which has 83.49 per cent. 

Kindergartens. — In the first group Milwaukee and St. 
Louis stand quite alone with percentages of 10.13 and 
9.81, respectively, of kindergarten pupils. The next 
highest is Cleveland, with 7.04 per cent. Boston leads 
the remaining cities in this group with 5.68 per cent; 
the others have • about 4 per cent except Baltimore, 
which has 1.33, and San Francisco, which has only about 
Y of 1 per cent. In the second group the percentages 
range from 10.03 in St. Paul to 3.79 in Lowell, the 
former being the only city with a higher percentage 
than Boston. 
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Table V. — Number of Teachers and Number of 
Pupils per Teacher in Day Schools. 

The size of a class which a teacher has to instruct 
determines to a large extent the educational process 
of the schools as well as their cDst. Large classes mean 
fewer teachers and less cost for teachers' salaries. 
Obviously a city which increases the number of teachers 
by reducing the quota of pupils per teacher will by so 
doing increase the expense of instruction, and trice versa. 

High Schools. — The number of pupils per teacher, 
based on the average number of pupils belonging, 
ranges from 29 in Boston to 18 in Washington in the 
first group of cities; and from 33.6 in Lowell to 18.8 
in Springfield in the second group. The financial dis- 
advantage Boston labors under on account of its large 
ratio of high school pupils in comparison with other 
cities is partially offset by the relatively large size of 
its high school classes. Only one of the twenty cities 
exceeds Boston in the size of high school classes. As 
comparisons between Boston on the one hand and 
Chicago and St. Louis on the other hand have been made 
heretofore, it should be noted that there is relatively a 
larger number of high school teachers in each of these 
two cities than there is in Boston, as the average number 
of pupilfe per teacher is 25.9 in Chicago and 20.2 in St. 
Louis, while Boston has 29 pupils to each teacher. 

Elementary Schools. — In the first groyp of cities the 
averp^ge number of pupils per teacher ranges from 44.8 in 
Giiicago to 36.8 in Washington. Philadelphia with 44 is 
second on the list, and Boston, which is third with 43, is 
practically on the same level with New York, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis, which have 42.8, 42.3, 42 
and 41.6, respectively. 

In the second group the numbers range from 41 in 
Minneapolis to 33 in Fall River. Minneapolis, however, 
should not be compared with the other cities as the 
kindergartens are included with the elementary schools. 
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No city in the second group has as large an average 
number of elementary pupils per teacher as Boston. 

Kindergartens, — In the first group the average number 
of pupils per teacher ranges from 54.8 in Cleveland to 
16.2 in Washington, Boston with 26 being seventh on the 
list. In the second group the numbers vary from 44.2 
in Springfield to 18.9 in Lowell, only two cities in this 
group, Springfield (44.2) and St. Paul (40.3), having 
larger classes than Boston. 

Cost op Conducting Schools. 

The remaining tables deal with the ''Cost of Conduct- 
ing Schools,'' that term, as already explained, exclud- 
ing such items as land and buildings, repairs, rents, 
furniture and pensions* The costs given in these tables 
apply only to two main groups of expenditures which 
are common to all school systems and which constitute 
the great bulk of all school expenditures, namely, salaries 
and physical maintenance, the first term including all 
the salaries for the kinds of service under considera- 
tion, and the second including the expenditures for 
light, water, fuel and power, books, supplies and inci- 
dentals. \ 

Table VI. — Per Capita Cost of Conducting 

Public Schools. \ 

The total cost of salaries and physical maintenance 
are shown together with the average number oApupils 
belonging and the cost per pupil based thereon. l^Ktil^ 
the total per capita cost of all pupils in the school 
has already been shown to be a questionable standard 
at best, it is of interest when due allowance is made 
for the various elements of school administration which 
influence the per capita cost and which often explain i 
the seeming extravagance of one city as compared with 
another. It has already been shown how the cost per 
pupil in each of three groups of schools in one city 
may be lower than the cost in each of the corresponding ^^ 
groups in another city while the total per capita cost 
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for all pupils is higher in the former city than in the 
latter; and this should be a suflBicient caution to those 
who make comparisons of per capita costs. 

In the first group the cost per pupil ranges from 
$38.75 in San Francisco to $24.49 in Baltimore. New 
York ($36.87) is second to San Francisco, Boston is third 
with $34.92 and Washington with $34.85 is fourth. 
The high cost of San Francisco and New Yoi:k as 
compared with other cities in this group cannot be 
accounted for by the proportion of high school pupils 
to the total number of pupils in the schools, as the figures 
in Table IV. have shown that other cities in the group 
have higher percentages of high school pupils. There- 
fore the higher cost must be explained largely by the 
high scale of salaries prevailing in these two cities. The 
high cost per pupil in Boston as compared with other 
cities in this group is chiefly accounted for by the larger 
percentage of high school pupils. 

In the second group the cost varies from $37.87 in 
Springfield to $23.69 in Fall River. Springfield is the 
only city in this group which exceeds Boston's cost 
($34.92) and Indianapolis ($34.31) is the only city which 
closely approaches it. 

Table VII. — Cost of Conducting Schools, Classi- 
fied BY Amount and Percentage of Salaries 
AND Physical Maintenance. 

The cost of conducting schools and the amount and 
per cent of salaries and physical maintenance are shown 
in this table. It throws little additional light on the 
variations in the per capita costs shown in the previous 
table. There is a remarkable similarity in the per- 
centages of salaries to total costs. There are only two 
exceptional cases, San Francisco with the highest 
per cent of total cost devoted to salaries, 95.9 per cent, 
and Springfield with the lowest, 77.8 per cent. The 
range in the other eighteen cities is from 93.3 to 88.1, 
Boston occupying a middle position with 90.2 per cent. 

The great pressure upon pay rolls is indicated throughout 
) 
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as in only two cities was as much as 11 per cent of the 
total cost of conducting schools spent for items other 
than salaries. 

In eighteen of the twenty cities the cost of physical 
maintenance ranged from 11.9 to 6.7 per cent, and in 
eleven of these cities the variation is within even nar- 
rower limits, the cost ranging from 7.1 per cent in 
IndianapoUs to 9.8 per cent in Boston. 

Table VIII. — Amount and Percentage of Salaries 
Classified According to Service. 

This table, with its sixteen footnotes, illustrates the 
difficulty which was experienced in getting school officials 
in the various cities to depart from their customary 
classification and to furnish information on a basis 
which makes possible comparisons of some value. Three 
columns in this table should be dismissed with brief 
comment. The column bearing the title "medical 
inspection and nursing" is of itself of little if any value 
for purposes of comparison, as in practically all of these 
cities such expenses are paid either in whole or in part 
by the Board of Health. Likewise the column entitled 
"all others'' is of no practical value as it consists 
principally of blanks. The column entitled "janitors, 
matrons and caretakers'' invites few comparisons owing 
to the differences in the requirements of the various 
cities. Five cities spend a large percentage of the 
total outlay on this item, namely, Lowell, 13; Fall 
River, 12.2; Cleveland, 11.7; Chicago, 9.8, and Cam- 
bridge, 9.1 per cent. The other fifteen cities range from 
8.1 to 4.3 per cent, Boston occupying a middle position 
with 6.6 per cent. 

The column showing the percentages of the salary 
cost of administration and supervision should be used 
with caution as it is difficult to find any two school 
officials who agree as to where the dividing line should be 
drawn between administration and supervision charges. 
The cause of the wide variations in the percentages must 
be sought in the different classifications of these charges. 
Otherwise one cannot account for the .6 of 1 per cent 
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for administration in Washington as against 7.3 per cent 
in Baltimore; nor for the 4.3 per cent for supervision in 
the former city and only .8 of 1 per cent in the latter; 
nor for a cost of 3 per cent for administration and super- 
vision combined in New York as against 9.5 in Minne- 
apolis, 8.1 in Baltimore and in Indianapolis, and 6.3 
per cent in St. Louis. Moreover, the high combined 
charges of administration and supervision in some of 
these cities suggest that salaries have been charged to 
one or the other of these items which in other cities 
would have been charged to instruction. This consid- 
eration affects somewhat the value of the column entitled 
"Instruction." 

Salary Cost of Administration, Supervision and 

Instruction. 

The percentage of the total cost which is paid for 
administration ranges from 7.3 per cent in Baltimore 
to .6 of 1 per cent in Washington. Two cities pay more 
than Boston (2.7), namely, St. Louis 3.7 and Balti- 
more 7.3 per cent. 

The cost of supervision varies from 7.8 per cent 
in Minneapolis to .8 of 1 per cent in Baltimore. Boston 
pays 1.4 per cent, the same percentage as Providence 
and Lynn, but less than nine of the other seventeen 
cities. 

The cost of instruction ranges from 88.3 per cent 
in San Francisco to 68.1 per cent in Indianapolis. 
Boston occupies a middle position with 78.9 per cent, 
which is a smaller proportion than is paid by six and 
a larger proportion than is paid by thirteen of the 
other nineteen cities. 

Table IX. — Percentage of Combined Cost of 
Salaries for Administration, Supervision and 
Instruction to Total Cost of Conducting 
Schools. 

This table has been constructed as a check upon 
possible errors in comparisons due to fundamental 
differences in the separate classifications of the items 
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of administration, supervision and instruction in the 
preceding table. It shows that the salary cost of these 
three items combined ranges from 91.7 per cent in San 
Francisco to 70.4 per cent in Springfield, Boston again 
occupying a middle position with 82.9 per cent. Boston 
pays less than seven and more than twelve of the 
twenty cities. 

Analyzing by groups it appears that five cities in 
the first group pay a higher percentage of the total 
cost than Boston, their rank being as follows: San 
Francisco, 91.7; New York, 86.3; Milwaukee, 86.3; 
Philadelphia, 83.7, and Chicago, 83.5 per cent. Boston, 
with 82.9 per cent, pays only slightly more than the 
other cities in this group, Washington paying 81.9, 
St. Louis and Baltimore 81.8 each and Cleveland 81.6 
per cent. I^ the second group only Worcester with 
83.9 and Minneapolis with 83.4 per cent spend more 
than Boston on these items. 

Table X. — Distribution of Teachers' Salaries in 
Regular Day Schools by Amount and Per- 
centage. 

High Schools. — The variation in the amounts paid 
for salaries in the high schools is striking, the percent- 
ages of the total amount of teachers' salaries ranging 
from 25.5 in Springfield to 12.4 in New York. Some 
cities spend on salaries of high school teachers a large 
proportion of the total paid for all teachers' salaries. 
Thus in Springfield, Lynn, Providence, Cambridge, 
Washington, Boston, Worcester, Minneapolis and Cleve- 
land the amount spent for salaries of teachers in day 
high schools ranges from about one-quarter to about 
one-fifth of the entire amount spent for all regular day 
school teachers' salaries. In the other cities the amounts 
are comparatively small, five spending between 15 and 
20 per cent, one paying 15 per cent and five less than 
15 per cent. Boston's percentage (22.8) is high, being 
exceeded only by Washington (22.9) in the first group 
of cities and by only four cities of the second group. 
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cannot be thus accounted for, as in each of these cities 
the proportion of high school pupils and of high school 
teachers' salaries is smaller than in Boston. The con- 
siderably higher cost of instruction per pupil in both 
high and elementary schools in San Francisco and New 
York, as compared with Boston, largely accounts for 
the higher per capita *cost of pupils in all schools in 
these two cities. 

Elementary Schools. — The variation in the percent- 
ages paid for elementary teachers' salaries is less marked 
than in the case of the high schools. The percentages 
of salary expenditures for elementary teachers to the 
total salaries of teachers in aU day schools range from 
85.7 per cent to 68.9 per cent, the higher percentage 
being paid in Fall River, the lower in Washington. 
Boston, with 71.5 per cent, is number sixteen on the list, 
paying less than all other cities except Washington, 
Providence, Cambridge and Springfield. 

Kindergartens. — The highest percentage paid by any 
city for kindergarten teachers' salaries is 8.2 (St. Louis) 
and the lowest is 1.1 (Fall River). Boston pays the 
same percentage as Springfield (4.6) and less than 
St. Louis (8.2), St. Paul (6.9), Washington (5.7), Cam- 
bridge (5.5) or Providence (with 5.2 per cent). 

Table XI. — Total and Per Capita Costs of 
Instruction in Groups of Day Schools. 

This is an important table as it shows the per capita 
cost of instruction based on the average number of 
* pupils belonging in the principal groups of schools. It 
affords a better standard of comparison than total 
per capita costs based either on the total population or 
the total number of pupils in the schools. It measures 
the cost of instruction per pupil by the actual number of 
pupils belonging in the different groups of schools and 
the amount of salaries paid to the teachers therein. It 
eliminates most of the items not common to all systems, 
and permits the making of comparisons which require 
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fewer qualifications than other standards which are 
frequently used. In considering the cost of instruction 
two principal factors, namely, the number of pupils per 
teacher in the different groups of schools and the size 
of the salaries paid to teachers in such schools, should 
always be taken into account ; otherwise erroneous con- 
clusions may be drawn in comparing costs in different 
cities. 

The number of pupils per teacher is found in 
Table V., which has already been considered. The 
salary schedules of teachers cannot be presented, how- 
ever, in their entirety, because of the lack of uniformity 
in the classification of the various teaching positions. 
Because of this defect in the salary schedules, Mr. 
Koren has advised the commission that the expense of 
their publication would not be warranted, but he believes 
it desiral^le to have presented in the commission's report 
certain parts of the salary schedules of different cities 
which seem to be on a fairly comparable basis. Conse- 
quently the references to salaries in the text of Mr, 
Koren's report, which apply to high and elementary 
schools and which include certain parts of the salary 
schedules, are printed below* for the information of 
those who desire to use them in checking up the per 
capita cost of instruction in the cities under consider- 
ation. 

* Salaries in Day High Schools. 

" Close comparisons of salaries paid teachers in day high schools cannot be made through- 
out, partly for lack of definite data and partly for lack of uniformity in designating the 
various subordinate positions. In Boston principals receive a maximum of $3,780 per 
annum, which is below the maximum paid in New York ($5,000), Chicago ($3,800), Phila- 
delphia ($4,600) and St. Louis ($4,000). The minimum, however, is lower in Chicago 
than in Boston. Heads of departments, on the other hand, appear to be more liberally 
provided for in Boston than are the incumbents of positions of this grade in any of the 
other cities, except San Francisco (females), the maximum rate also being higher than 
that elsewhere paid assistant principals. Junior masters are better paid in Boston than 
in Philadelphia, for example, but few school systems designate any grade of teachers by 
this name^ The general teaching staff — instructors, assistants, etc. — appears to be 
better paid in New York, Chicago and, as far as the minimum to female assistants is 
concerned, in San Francisco than in Boston. The nomenclature used in designating 
high school positions varies to an extent which makes further comparisons imiKissible." 

Salaries in Day Elementary Scfiooh. 

"Special interest attaches to rates of compensation in elementary schools because of 
the number of teachers and others involved and the consequent large proportion of total 
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So far as cost is concerned it is not material whether 
the higher cost in a given city is due to relatively large 
salaries, or to a relatively large number of teachers, or to 
both, as the object of the present chapter is to afford 

salaries paid for instruction in this group of schools. Confining attention to rates of 
salaries paid principals and the class room teachers, the following tables exhibit how 
the different cities rank." 

Salaries of PrindpaU of Elementary Schools. 



City. 



New York 

Boston 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 
Providence . . . 
Worcester . . . , 
San Francisco 
Milwaukee . . . 
Minneapolis. . 
Baltimore . . . . 

Lowell 

Springfield. . . 

St. Paul 

Indianapolis . . 
Lynn 



Male. 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



$2,760 
2.580 
*700 

♦1,800 
1,040 
1,600 
676 
1,320 
1,360 

* 1,060 
1,600 
*676 
*760 
1,060 
900 
1,600 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



$3,600 

3,180 

♦3,000 

♦2,800 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,460 

2,400 

♦2,300 

2,000 

♦2,000 

♦2,000 

1,600 

1.200 

2,000 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



Fbmals. 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



$1,760 00 
2.680 00 



1,040 00 

600 00 
1,320 00 
1,360 00 



1,060 00 

826 00 

1.400 00 



$2,600 00 
3,180 00 



2.000 00 

1,400 00 
2,460 00 
2.400 00 



2,000 00 < 2,000 00 



1,600 00 
1.200 00 
1.400 00 



 Sex not stated. 
Salaries of Class Room Teachers in Elementary Schools. 



City. 



New York . . . . 
Philadelphia. . 

Chicago 

San Francisco 

St. Louis 

Cleveland . . . . 
Milwaukee. . . 
Minneapolis. . 

St. Paul 

Boston 

Baltiqaore . . . . 
Springfield. . . , 
Worcester . . . , 
Indianapolis . , 
Providence . . . 

Lowell , 

Lynn 

Cambridge. . . 



MaIiB. 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



$900 00 
620 00 

♦660 00 
960 00 

♦650 00 
600 00 

♦600 00 
460 00 
552 00 
450 00 

♦500 00 

♦500 00 



♦600 
♦650 
♦400 
♦450 



00 
00 
00 
00 



$2,440 00 
1,300 00 

 1.226 00 
1.224 00 



1.060 

1,020 

1,000 

950 

936 

900 

t850 

♦800 

750 

♦750 

♦700 

♦700 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



Fbhale. 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



$600 00 
620 00 

840 00 
600 00 

600 00 

450 00 
652 00 
444 00 
500 00 

400 00 



$1,440 00 
020 00 

1,224 00 
1,120 00 

1,020 00 

900 00 

936 00 

700 00 

t850 00 

860 00 



 Sex not stated. t By unanimous consent of Board, $900. 

"According to these tabulations Boston rates second in both minimum and maximum 
amount of salary paid principals of elementary schools. On the other hand, with respect 
to salaries paid class room teachers in elementary schools, Boston is tenth in rank measiired 
by the maximum amount, and ninth in point of minimum salary, but the order of the 
cities is not the same. Philadelphia and St. Paul, for instance, pay a smaller minimum 
than Boston, while Lowell, with a lower maximum salary, has a high minimum rate." 
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a comparison of Boston schools with those of other cities, 
and not to attempt to decide whether teachers' salaries 
in Boston are too high, or the number of teachers 
excessive. In a preceding chapter of the commission's 
report these questions have been dealt with. 

High Schools. — Proceeding with the analysis of 
Table XI., it will be observed that the cost of instruction 
per pupil in day high schools varies widely in different 
cities. 

The highest cost in the twenty cities is in New York 
($76.48), and the lowest is in Fall River ($33.31). In 
the first group of cities the rank is as follows: New 
York, $76.48; San Francisco, $76.26; Cleveland, $74.64; 
St. Louis, $69.10; Boston, $66.82; Washington, $66.71; 
Philadelphia, $63.08; Chicago, $53.50; Milwaukee, 
$49.62, and Baltimore, $49.47; Boston being fifth on the 
list, with Washington close behind. 

No city in the second group exceeds Boston in cost. 
The high cost in Boston and in other cities of the first 
group, as compared with the second group, is due to the 
larger salaries paid by the larger cities contained in the 
first group. 

Elementary Schools. — The variation here is also great. 
The highest cost in the twenty cities is in San Francisco 
($32.67), and the lowest is in Baltimore ($16.20). The 
rank in the first group of cities is as follows : San Fran- 
cisco, $32.67; Milwaukee, $27.88; New York, $27.02; 
Boston, $24.76; St. Louis, $22.97; Cleveland, $21.47; 
Chicago, $21.17; Washington, $20.88; Philadelphia, 
$20.09, and Baltimore, $16.20. The cost is greater in 
three and less in six of these cities than it is in Boston. 

All the cities in the second group pay less for instruc- 
tion per pupil than Boston; and the average cost in 
the second group of cities is much less than that of 
the first group, apparently owing to the lower salaries 
paid in the smaller cities. It should be emphasized 
again that a low cost of instruction in elementary 
schools reduces the per capita cost in all schools, as 
the total cost of elementary schools is much lower than 
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that of the high schools, while the number of elementary 
pupils greatly exceeds the number of high school pupils. 
Before concluding the discussion of the variances in 
the cost of instruction in different cities, definite warn- 
ing should be given that the higher cost of instruction 
in one city cannot always be accounted for satisfactorily 
by the fact that higher salaries are paid to teachers 
while the number of pupils per teacher is smaller in 
that city than in other cities where the cost of instruc- 
tion is less. The statistical tables do not show why 
St. Louis, with higher maximum and minimum salaries 
of elementary school teachers than Boston, and with a 
larger number of teachers relatively to pay (judged 
by the average number of pupils per teacher), should 
have a per pupil cost of instruction of $22.97 as against 
$24.76 in Boston; nor why Cleveland, with higher 
maximum and minimum salaries, and apparently more 
teachers relatively than Boston, pays only $21.47, or 
$3.29 per pupil less than Boston. So, also, Philadel- 
phia's cost of $20.09 per pupil, as compared with $24.76 
in Boston, is not explained by the slightly smaller 
. relative number of teachers, as the salaries are consider- 
ably higher than in Boston. No mere statistical exhibit 
can explain these seeming inconsistencies. The explana- 
tion may be found in the varying percentages of teachers 
receiving the maximum or minimum salaries in the 
different cities. 

Table XII. — Number and Salaries of Teachers 
IN Special Departments, as Cooking, Sewing, 
Woodworking, Drawing, Music, Physical Train- 
ing AND Others. 

This table has little bearing on the cost of conducting 
schools, the total amounts involved being quite insig- 
nificant in comparison with the combined expense of 
regular day high and day elementary schools which 
constitutes the great burden of our school systems. 
It is inserted only for whatever value it may appear 
to have to the special student of school organizations 
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and expenditures and may be dismissed herein with 
brief comment. It shows that many cities maintain 
a great variety of these special departments, presum- 
ably, as in Boston, in response to popular demands. 
Whether the maintenance of these departments- in 
Boston is justified by results is a question which is 
not attempted to be answered here, but which has been 
considered in another part of this report. The prin- 
cipal item of cost is in the salaries of teachers; and the 
salaries paid in Boston, taken as a whole, are not high 
in comparison with other cities. Thus it appears that 
the average salaries in Boston are exceeded in the cook- 
ing classes by ten cities, in sewing by eleven, in wood- 
working and sloyd by six, in music by one, in physical 
training by eight, and in "all others'' by three cities. 
The costs for drawing are not given for Boston, as they 
are combined with woodworking, sloyd, etc. (manual 
training) . 

Table XIII. — Amount and Per Cent Distribution 
OF THE Cost of Physical Maintenance Classi- 
fied BY Kinds of Service. 

This is the last of the tables under consideration. It 
shows the total cost of physical maintenance which 
includes : 

1, light, fuel, water and power; 

2, books; 

3, supplies for manual training, domestic art and 
science; 

4, all other supplies and incidentals. 

The distribution of the cost of physical maintenance 
among the various items which make it up is shown to 
be very uneven, and no mere statistical exhibit can 
account satisfactorily for the variations. The reasons 
in most cases must be of a purely local nature. Thus, 
the necessity for, and the cost of, light, fuel, and power, 
differ widely in different cities, owing to differences in 
the climate, the length of the day, and the distance 
from the source of supplies. Moreover, in some cities 
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light is furnished by the city without cost to the School 
Department; in other cities water is furnished free; 
and in one city (Chicago) apparently both are supplied 
without charge to the schools. Again, all cities do not 
furnish free text-books, Milwaukee being the exceptional 
case; and in the quantity of free text-books furnished 
by the other cities, in their cost, and in the length of 
their use in the schools, differences exist. * Marked 
differences exist in the quantity and quality, and there- 
fore in the cost, of the stationery, supplies and other 
incidentals that are furnished. In short, it is impossible 
to measure these cities in respect to physical maintenance 
by a common standard. The table is presented, but 
only as a statement of facts without any attempt to 
prove that any city is extravagant or the reverse in 
furnishing the items which make up the total cost of 
physical maintenance. 

Summary. 

The chief points in the foregoing analysis may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Ratio of Total Enrollment to Total City Population. 

In proportion to population Boston has a larger 
number of pupils enrolled in all schools than any city 
q{ the first group and larger than all, except two cities 
in the second group. Likewise, in day schools and night 
schools, taken separately, Boston leads all cities in the 
first group and all but two cities in the second group. 

2. Ratio of Average Number of Pupils Belonging to 

Total City Population. 

In proportion to population the average number of 
pupils belonging in day high schools in Boston is greater 
than that of any city in the first group, and is only 
exceeded by three in the second group. In day 
elementary schools only two cities, one city in each 
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group, have a larger ratio of pupils than Boston. In 
ratio of evening high school pupils Boston surpasses all 
cities in both groups, except Lowell, whose ratio is the 
same as that of Boston. In ratio of evening elementary 
school pupils Boston also excels all cities in the first 
group ; and it leads all except two cities in the second 
group. 

3. Percentage of Pupils Belonging in the Two Principal 

Groups of Day Schools, High and Elementary. 

The number of pupils belonging in the day high 
schools of Boston, in proportion to the total number 
belonging in all its day schools, is relatively greater than 
that of any city in the first group. The percentage of 
high school pupils in Boston is 9.92; in two other cities 
of this group it is between 7 and 9 per cent, in four it is 
between 6 and 7 per cent, in two others it is between 
5 and 6 per cent, and in one it is less than 5 per cent. 
Seven cities in the second group have a higher percentage 
of high school pupils than Boston, but only two of them, 
Minneapolis (12.78) and Springfield (11.29), have a 
materially higher percentage than Boston, the other 
five cities having between 9.94 and 10.35 per cent. 

Boston, however, has in its elementary schools a 
smaller percentage of pupils than most cities, seven 
cities in the first group and nine in the second group 
showing a larger percentage. 

4. Cost of Instruction per Pupil in Day Schools, High 

and Elementary. 

The cost in Boston high schools is $66.82 per pupil, 
which is less than that of four cities in the first group, 
namely. New York, $76.48, San Francisco, $76.26, 
Cleveland, $74.64, and St. Louis, $69.10. The cost in 
Washington and Philadelphia, $66.71 and $63.08, 
respectively, is not much less than in Boston. Three 
other cities in this group that show low costs are Chicago, 
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$53.50, Milwaukee, $49.62, and Baltimore, $49.47. 
Boston, on the whole, compares very favorably with the 
cities in this group. The cost in the cities of the second 
group is lower than in Boston and lower generally than 
in the cities of the first group. This is due principally 
to the lower salaries paid in the smaller cities contained 
in the second group. 

The cost of instruction per pupil in the elementary 
schools also averages higher in the cities of the first group 
than in those of the second group owing chiefly to the 
larger salaries paid in the first group. Boston occupies 
a fair position in the first group of cities, the cost being 
$24.76 per pupil, as compared with $32.67 in San Fran- 
cisco, $27.88 in Milwaukee and $27.02 in New York. 
St. Louis ranks next to Boston with a cost of $22.97, 
while in the other cities in this group the cost ranges 
from $21.47 in Cleveland to $16.20 in Baltimore. How 
much the diversity in costs is due to variations in the 
percentage of teachers receiving the minimum or the 
maximum salaries is a question which the available 
statistics do not answer. 



5. Per Capita Cost of Conducting Schools, Based on the 
Average Number of Pupils Belonging. 

The cost per pupil of $34.92 in Boston is exceeded by 
that of two cities in the first group, namely, $38.75 in 
San Francisco, and $36.87 in New York. In Washing- 
ton ($34.85) the cost is practically the same as in 
Boston. Milwaukee ($33.90) and St. Louis ($32.96) 
follow Washington closely. Springfield ($37.87) is the 
only city in the second group with a cost exceeding that 
of Boston. 

The probability of error in drawing conclusions from 
statements of per capita costs has already been dis- 
cussed fully in the introduction to Part IV. and in the 
analysis of Table No. VI. The danger of reliance 
upon one important factor which contributes largely 
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to make up the total per capita cost, namely, the 
relative number of teachers receiving maximum or 
minimum salaries, has also been mentioned in the 
analysis of Table XI., which deals with the cost of 
instruction per pupil. 

The principal reasons for the high per capita cost 
in Boston, as compared with some of the other cities, 
seem to the Finance Commission to be the following: — 

The fact that Boston has in its high schools a larger 
percentage of the total number of pupils than any city 
in the first group, and has in its elementary schools a 
smaller percentage of the total number of pupils than 
any city in the first group except two, and a smaller 
percentage of kindergarten pupils than these two 
cities, seems to account for the excess of Boston's 
total per capita cost of pupils in all schools wherever 
it appears to exceed that of other cities in this group. 
The larger percentage of high school pupils in Boston 
and the smaller percentage of elementary school pupils 
necessitates relatively larger expenditures for high 
schools (the more costly grade) and relatively smaller 
expenditures for elementary schools (a less costly 
grade). This is shown by the fact that Boston's per- 
centage of high school salaries to total salaries in all 
day schools (22.8) is higher than that of any city except 
Washington (22.9) in the first group, and that Boston's 
percentage of elementary school salaries (71.5) is 
lower than that of any city in the first group, except 
Washington, where it is 68.9 per cent. Boston, all 
things considered, compares favorably as to per capita 
cost with any city in this group. 

In the smaller, and therefore less comparable, cities 
contained in the second group, the cause of the low 
per capita costs, as compared with Boston's, is found 
either in their lower percentages of high school pupils, 
accompanied by higher percentages of elementary 
pupils, or in the lower salary allowances to teachers; 
or in both. It appears that only two of the ten cities 
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in this group have a materially greater percentage of 
high school pupils than Boston; that five have practi- 
cally the same percentage as Boston ; and that the other 
three have a smaller percentage. On the other hand, 
in the elementary schools, which are less expensive to 
maintain ~ than high schools, Boston shows a smaller 
percentage of pupils than any city in this group, except 
Springfield and St. Paul. Moreover, the salaries paid 
in the smaller cities are generally lower than those 
paid in Boston. The relatively high per capita cost 
in Boston can certainly not be charged to extravagant 
salary allowances to its elementary school teachers in 
the year under consideration (1909) (although these 
salaries amounted to about 70 per cent of the total 
cost of salaries in all day schools) , as these salaries were 
then almost universally regarded as too low and 
provision for their increase has since been made. 

To summarize, in the opinion of the Finance Com- 
mission, nothing in the exhibit of per capita costs in 
either group of cities justifies the assumption that the 
Boston schools, as compared with such cities, are extrava- 
gantly administered. 

6. Cost of Salaries and Physical Maintenance and Their 
Percentage of the Total Cost of Conducting Schools. 

1. Salaries. — With respect to the total payments 
of salaries, including teachers, officers and all . other 
employees, Boston occupies a middle position, all 
salaries combined being 90.2 per cent of the total cost 
of conducting schools, and the salary expenditures in 
eighteen of the twenty cities ranging from 88.1 to 
93.3 per cent. The two exceptional cities are San 
Francisco and Springfield, which spend for salaries 
95.9 and 7Y.8 per cent, respectively, of the total cost 
of conducting schools. 

The following table shows the lowest and the highest 
percentages of the total cost expended for school salaries 
in the twenty cities, as compared with Boston's per- 
centage of expenditure for the same purpose. 
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Tv>enty Cities, 








Lowest Per 

Cent of Total 

Ck>st. 


Highest Per 

Cent of Total 

Cost. 


Boston's Per 

Cent of Total 

Cost. 


AdminifirtrAtion 


.6 

.8 

68.1 

70.4 

.1 

4.3 

77.8 


7.3 

7.8 
88.3 

91.7 
.7 
13. 
95.9 


2 7 


Supervision 


1 4 


Tn«*tniction . . . , . 


78 9 


Admioistration, supervision and 
struction combined 


in- 


82.9 


Medical inspection and nursing 

Janitors, matrons and caretakers 

All salaries 


.7 

6.6 

90 2 







/ 



Thus, it appears that for only one item, the com- 
paratively insignificant one of salaries for "medical 
inspection and nursing,'' does Boston pay the highest 
percentage of the total cost of conducting schools. In 
regard to all other items Boston occupies middle ground, 
its position being neither the highest nor the lowest 
in the expenditure for these various items, as compared 
with the other cities. There seems to be no justifica- 
tion in this exhibit for assuming that the salaries paid 
in Boston are excessive. 

2. Physical Maintenance. — No satisfactory analysis 
of the widely different costs in the various cities is 
possible on account of the wide divergence with respect 
to climate, elements of population, the development of 
public interest in the schools, and the demand for, and 
the supply and cost of, the different items which make 
up the entire cost of physical maintenance. A mere statis- 
tical exhibit of the facts can do no more than show the 
percentage of the total cost of conducting schools which 
the twenty cities spend for physical maintenance, and 
the items included therein. Springfield leads the list with 
an expenditure of 22.2 per cent for physical maintenance, 
but this is an exceptional case. The range in the other 
nineteen cities is from 4.1 to 11.9 per cent. Boston's per- 
centage (9.8) is equalled by one, is higher than twelve, and 
is lower than six cities. Nothing in these figures indicates 
extravagance in the Boston schools, as compared with 
x^ther cities, in respect to the cost of physical maintenance. 
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Table I. 

Number and Ratio of all Pupils Enrolledy Classified by Groups of Schools for Twenty Cities. 

Total Number Enrolled in 



City. 



Boston 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 

St. Louis 

Cleveland .... 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee t- • 
San Francisco 
Washington*. 
Minneapolis . . 
Indianapolis. . 
Providence t.. 

St. Paul t 

Worcester. . . . 
Fall River. . . . 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Springfield 



Estimated 

General 
Population. 



655,905 

4.564,792 

2,214,490 

1,515,800 

680.186 

560,186 

555,669 

373,857 

355,000 

320,599 

293,521 

227.201 

224,326 

214.744 

146,417 

115,097 

104,013 

99,274 

85,000 

84,938 



ALL PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 



hi 



111 

So© 
5? 



133,130 

850,628 

317,881 

174,563 

93,837 

« 77.786 

89,387 

63.476 

48.509 

57,039 

47,298 

32,099 

39,386 

28,520 

25,425 

19,778 

17,326 

20,211 

13,134 

17,775 



20,297 
18,634 
14,354 
11,516 
13,796 
« 13,874 
16,086 
14,303 
13,664 
17,791 
16,114 
14.128 
17,556 
13,289 
17,365 
17,184 
16,658 
20,358" 
15,451 
20,927 \. 



DAT BCHOOUS. 






111,566 

730,058 

292,216 

166,435 

187,170 

69.952 

80,326 

48,636 

143,164 

1 53,385 

45,642 

1 31,667 

33,791 

8 

22,645 
16,768 
13,424 
17,431 
11.222 
14,968 






H 






17,009 
15.993" 
13,195 
10,980 

1 12,816 
12,478 
14.456 
13.009 

1 12,159 

1 16.651 
15,550 

1 13.938 

15,062 
t 

15,466 
14,569 
12,907 
17,558 
13,202 
17.622 



NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



^ 



21,409 
120.290 

21,454 

7,268 

6,667 

6,922 

9.024 

4.697 

5.345 

3.654 

1.656 

432 

5,105 
s 

2.780 
2,905 
3,902 
2,780 
1.912 
2,807 



•So o- 
So© 



3,264' 
2.635 

969 

479 

980 
1,234 
1,624 
1,256 
1,505 
1.139 

564 

190 

2,276 
t 

1.899 

2,524 

3.751 41- 

2,800 

2,249 

3,305 



SPECIAL DAY 
SCHGOLB.* 



I 

125 



155 

280 

4.211 

860 
1 

sgi2 

37 

143 

1 

1 

1 

490 

s 

105 






* For year 1908. 

t For year 1910; census figures. 

1 Day schools and special schools are combined. 

> Summer schools not included. 

> Not separable. Evening schools only in part under city. 

* Data as to special schools is of little value owing to the variety of classifications. 
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Table II. 

Compidsory School Age^ Minimum Age of AdmissioUy Length of School Year 
and Number of Elementary Grades in Twenty Cities. 



City. 



Compul- 
sory 
School 
Age. 



Minimum Aoe 
OF Admission to 



Kinder- 
garten. 



Elemen- 
tary. 



Boston 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. , 

St. Louis . 

Cleveland... . 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee . . . 
San Francisco 
Washington. . 
Minneapolis. . 
Indianapolis . . 

Providence . . . 

St. Paul 

Worcester. . . . 
Fall River. . . . 

Lowell , 

Cambridge... 
Lynn 

Springfield 



7-14 

&-16 

7-14 

8-16 

8-14 

8-14 

8-12 
7-14 
6-14 
8-14 
8-18 
7-14 

7-16 

8-16 
7-14 
7-14 
7-14 
7-14 
7-14 

7-14 



3i 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 
4 
4 
5 
5 

4i 

5 

5 

3i 

3i 

3i 



6 



6 



6 



6 

Over 6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 



Length of School Year. 



DAT 
SCHOOLS. 



evening 

SCHOOLS. 



Number 
of Days. 



Number 
of Evenings. 



1S7 
«191 
192 to 200 
200 

195 

[Elem.«190 

High 200 

190 

197 

202 

177 

183 

183 

186i { 

190 
191 
193 
183 
189 
183 

180i 



High 120 
Elem. 90 

Elem. 62 
Trade 138 
*90 



202 

80 

-61 



100 
(Technical 80) 



•110 

43 

I 

71 
High 67 
Elem. 90 



Num- 
ber 
of 
Ele- 
men- 
tary 
Grades. 



1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 
1-8 
1-8 
1-8 
1-8 

1-8 

1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 

1-9 



» Unless too few apply. 

* In the borough of Brooklyn only 190 days. 

* One school in session but sixty nights. 

* Includes holidays and vacations. 

* Varies in different schools. 

* Two special evening schools had twenty evenings; one had forty. 
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Table III.B. 

A verage Number and Ratio of Pupils Belonging in Evening Schools Classified by 

Groups of Schools for Twenty Cities. 





High. 


Elbmbntabt. 


Special. 


City. 


AVER AGS OF PUPILS 
BELONGING. 


AVEBAQE OF PUPILS 
BELONGING. 


AVERAGE OF PUPILS 
BELONGING. 




Number. 


Number per 

100,000 of 

Population. 


Number. 


Number per 

100,000 of 

Population. 


Number. 


Number per 

100,000 of 

Population. 


Boston 


4.169 
13,581 
6,271 
3.914 
1,111 
1.891 
1,017 

425 
203 

737 
169 
617 
300 
662 
1 

190 
381 


636 
298 
238 
258 
163 
337 
183 

120 
63 

« 

329 
79 
421 
261 
636 

223 
449 


7.209 
44.586 
16.183 
6.461 
2.604 
5.031 
1.793 

2,342 

1.843 

1.656 

210 

1,754 

386 

968 

1,500 

1.629 

i» 2,525 

783 

753 


1,099 
977 
731 
426 
383 
898 
323 

660 

575 

564 

92 

782 

179 

661 

1,303 

1,566 

2,543 

921 

887 


702 

830 
598 

491 

686 
101 

320 

59 

531 

258 

•255 

165 

381 


107 


New York 




Chicago 


37 


Pliiladelphia 


39 


8t. TiOuifl 




I 'lAveln-n^l 




Rf^Him'^re 


88 


Milwaukee 




San Francisco 

W ashington 


193 
32 


Minneapolis 




TffHianapolis 




Providence 


143 


St. Paul 


27 


Worcester 


363 


Fall River 




Lowell 

Cambridge 


249 
257 


Lynn 


194 


Springfield 


449 







1 High and elementary are combined. 



* Total enrollment. 
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Table IV. 

Per Cent DistrtbiUion of Pupils in Day Schools Classified by Groups of 

Schools for Twenty Cities. 



City. 



Total 

Average 

Number of 

Pupils 
Belonging. 



Per Cent of Pupils in 



Normal 
Schools. 



High 
Schools. 



Elementary 
Schools. 



Kinder- 
gartens. 



Special 
Schools. 



Boston 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

San Francisco 

Washington 

Minneax>oli8 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

L^nn 

Springfield 

* Truant included 



98,068 
639.427 
248,816 
175,318 
72,452 
70,135 
61,878 
40,452 
35.265 
46,088 
39,791 
27,392 
28,092 
24,888 
19,957 
14.297 
11,476 
15.465 
10.387 
12.706 



0.21 


9.92 


.31 


4.81 


-.22 


6.90 


.28 


5.25 


.20 


6.12 


.31 


6.82 


.37 


6.16 


— 


7.87 




6.97 


.48 


8.97 




12.78 , 




10.32 > 




9,13 


.22 


9.12 




10.35 


2.08 


5.60 


— 


9.94 


— 


10.28 


— 


10.32 


— 


11.29 



^84.03^ 


6.68 


191.17^. 


3.69 


89.21- 


4.33 


88.59 --■ 


4.32 


83.13. 


9.81 


84.6? -^ 


7.04 


92.08 y 


1.33 


81.60^ 


10.13 


92.66-^ 


.15 


86.25 ^ 


4.04 


«87.22«— • 


s 


89.45' - 


— 


358^ 


^6.27 


80.61 


10.03 


86.84 


3.81 


90.94 


.93 


86.27 


3.79 


84.77 


4.95 


89.68 


— 


83.49 


6.22 



0.16 
1.02 

.34 
1.66 

.74 
1.30 

.06 
1.71 

.22 

.26 

.23 

1.02 

.12 



with elementary. > Kindergarten included with elementary. 
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Table VI. 

Total and Per Capita Cost of Conducting Pvblic Schools, 



City. 



Cost of CoNDuoriNa Public Schools. 



Total of Salaries 
and Physical 
Maintenance. 


Average Num- 
ber of Pupils 
Belonging in 

Day and Even> 
ing Schools. 


Per Capita of 
Average Num- 
ber of Pupils 
Belonging m all 
Schools. 


$3,846,269 23 


110.148 


$34 92 


25,718,714 96 


697,594 


136 87 


7,929.640 91 


271,100 


29 25 


5,045,010 36 


186.291 


27 08 


2,510,241 72 


76.167 


32 96 


2,281,092 25 


77,057 


29 60 


1,596,344 67 


65,179 


24 49 


1,370,168 00 


40,452 


33 90 


1,500,584 00 


38.718 


38 75 


1,681,901 49 


48,235 


34 85^^ 


1.352,170 88 


41,447 


32 62 


946,875 00 


27,601 


34 31 


890.262 72 


30,903 


28 81 


785,049 13 


25,502 


30 79 


653,157 20 


22,073 


29 59 


381,490 64 


16,097 


23 69 


361,306 47 


14,025 


25 80 


493.507 27 


18,245 


27 06 


302.505 49 


11,526 


26 26 


538.390 02 


14,221 


«37 87 



Boston 

New York ... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Baltimore. ... 
Milwaukee. . . 
San Francisco , 
Washington. . 
Minneapolis. . 
Indianapolis. . 
Providence. . . 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River. . . 

Lowell 

Cambridge. . . 

Lynn 

Springfield . . . 



1 Light furnished by the city. 

2 Salaries of janitors and cost of light, fuel, water and power are not paid by school 
department. 



> 
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Table VII. 

Cost of Conducting Pvblic Schools, Classified hy Amount Expended for Sala- 
ries and for Physical Maintenance for Twenty Cities. 



p 


Cost of Conducting Public Schools. 




Total of 
Salaries and 

Physical 
Maintenance. 


BXPENDBD FOB 


CiTT. 


Salaries. 


Physical Maintenance. 




Total. 


Per Cent. 

• 


Total. 


Per Cent. 


Boston 


$3,846,269 23 

25,718,714 96 

7,929.640 91 

5,045,010 36 

2,510,241 72 

2,281,092 25 

1,596,344 67 

1,370.168 00 

1.500,584 00 

1,681,901 49 

1,352,170 88 

946,875 00 

890,262 72 

785.049 13 

653,157 20 

381.490 64 

361.306 47 

493.507 27 

302.505 49 

538,390 02 


$3,469,831 68 

23,615,422 68 

7.395,795 14 

4.609.686 52 

2,246,547 05 

2.129,342 18 

1.422,986 35 

1.265,541 00 

1,439,212 00 

1.481.960 34 

1.221.142 77 

880.086 13 

796,523 50 

714,166 77 

596,531 59 

346,733 96 

329,628 62 

444,971 46 

269,772 52 

418,862 02 


90.2 
91.8 
93.3 
91.4 
89.5 
93.3 
89.1 
92.4 
95.9 
88.1 
90.3 
92.9 
89.5 
91.0 
91.3 
90.9 
91.2 
90.2 
89.2 
77 .« 


$376,437 55 

2,103.292 28 

533,845 77 

435,323 84 

263,694 67 

161.750 07 

173.358 32 

104,627 00 

61,372 00 

199.941 15 

131,028 11 

66,788 87 

93.739 22 

70.882 36 

56.625 61 

34.756 68 

31.677 85 

48,535 81 

32,732 97 

119,528 00 


9.8 


New York 


8.2 


Chicago 


6.7 


Philadelphia. 

St. Louis 


8.6 
10.5 


Cleveland 

Baltimore 


6.7 
10.9 


Milwaukee 

San Francisco 

Washington 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

St. Paul 


7.6 
4.1 

11.9 
9.7 
7.1 

10.5 
9.0 


Worcester 


8.7 


Fall River 


9.1 


Lowell 


8.8- 


Cambridge 

I^yrm .4 


9.8 
10.8 


Springfield 


22.2 



..-.l-..-« 



• I; 
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Table VIII. 

Amount of Salaries and Its Percentage of Total Cost of Conducting Schook, 
Classified by Service for which Paid, for Twenty Cities. 



CiTT. 



Boston 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 

St. Louis , 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

San Francisco. 
Washington. . . 
Minneapolis. . 
Indianapolis. . 

Providence 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River 

lowell 

Cambridge. . .. 

Lynn 

Springfield. . . . 



Amount of Salaries Paid Fob 



Adminis- 
tration.i 


Super- 
vision.* 


Instruction.* 


$101,677 23 


$54,395 31 


$3,032,342 46 


489,541 906 


289,009 95« 


21,413,353 17 


136,618 31 


81,036 80 


6.401,621 60 


71,750 00 


127,665 85 


4,022,166 05 


92,656 30 


66,147 66 


1.896,962 low 


16 


64,869 76« 


1.797,848 12 


117,380 00 


12,867 89 


1,176.650 76 


18,760 00 


31,325 00 


1.132,840 00 


33,330 00 


17,080 00 


1,324,741 00 


9,561 22 


72,612 00 


1.294,703 00 


23,181 25 


105,000 00 


999,662 99 


16,382 75 


60,670 50 


644,821 75 


23,561 78 


12,875 82 


682,669 94 


13,815 00 


14,700 00 


582,811 77 


9,151 67« 


6,125 00 


632,533 60 


16 


10,186 65" 


289,858 80 


4,340 07 


4,100 00 


273,093 69 


9,106 62 


4,850 00 


386,067 89 


4,864 52 


4,124 01 


234,999 74 


4,196 60" 


6,800 00« 


369,443 00 



Medical 
Inspection 

and 
Nursing. 



$25,435 60« 
3,399 W 
t 

4,650 00' 
2,500 00" 



7,400 00 
« 

5,833 36 
u 
a 

8 

3,750 00 

8 
8 

1,680 00 

8 
8 

8 



1 Includes clerical and truant departmehtlBalaries. 

* Includes clerical salaries. 

* Includes librarians and clerical salaries. 

* School nurses and medical inspector; the remaining medical inspectors under the 

Board of Health. 

* Administration also includes the administrative cost of the school building and repair 

(etc.) department, and all clerical of all departments, except instruction. 
> Exclusive of clerical and including a board of examiners. 
7 Salaries of two "Examiners" (medical) for the teachers, "School Doctors" under 

the Board of Health. 

* Paid for by Board of Health. 
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Table VIII. 

Amount of Salaries and Its Percentage of Total Cost of Conducting Schools, 
Classified by Service for which Paid, for Twenty Cities. 



Amount of 
Paid 


Salaries 
For 


Percentage op ' 


roTAL Cost op Conducting Schools 
Paid For 


Janitors, 
Matrons 
and 
Caretakers. 


All 
Others. 


Adminis- 
tration. 


Super- 
vision. 


Instruc- 
tion. 


Medical 
Inspec- 
tion and 
Nursing. 


Janitors, 
Matrons 
and 
Care- 
takers. 


All 
Others. 


S255.981 09 


— 


2.7 


1.4 


78.9 


0.7 


6.6 


— 


1,420,117 82 


— 


1.9 


1.1 


83.3 


16 


6.6 


— 


776,518 43 


— 


1.7 


1.0 


80.7 





9.8 


— 


382,465 62 


$1,000 00 


1.4 


2.5 


79.7 


0.1 


7.6 


16 


189,281 00 




3.7 


2.6 


75.5 


0.1 


7.6 


— 


266,624 30 


^ 


16 


2.8W 


78.8 


— 


11.7 





117,087 70 




7.3 


0.8 


73.6 


— 


7.3 





74.536 00 


680 00 


1.4 


2.3 


82.6 


0.5 


5.4 


0.06 


64,061 00 




2.2 


1.1 


88.3 


— 


4.3 


— 


96,661 29 


2,589 47 


0.6 


4.3 


76.9 


0.3 


5.8 


0.2 


93,298 53 


— • 


1.7 


7.8 


73.9 


— 


6.9 


— 


61,317 00 


96,894 13 


1.7 


6.4 


68.1 


— 


6.6 


10.2 


71,570 98 


5,844 98 


2.6 


1.4 


76.7 


— 


8.0 


0.7 


54,679 14 


44,410 86 


1.7 


1.9 


74.2 


0.5 


7.0 


5.6 


48,721 42 




1.4i» 


0.9 


81.5 


— 


7.5 


— 


46,689 51 




16 


2.718 


76.0 


— 


12.2 


— 


46,914 86 




1.2 


1.1 


75.5 


0.6 


13.0 


— 


44,946 96 




1.8 


1.0 


78.4 


— 


9.1 


— 


24,584 25 


1,200 00 


1.6 


1.4 


77.7 


— 


8.1 


0.4 


39,422 52" 


— 


0.8" 


1.1" 


68.6 


— 


7.3 


— 



* School nursing only. 

18 There is an overlapping between the cost of instruction and supervision. 

" Salary of one "Medical Adviser." 

" No department. 

1* Slight overlapping between administration and supervision. In Worcester this is 

clerical, that is, clerical supervision is with administrative clerical. 
i< Matron in bath rooms only paid by school departments. Janitors under another 

dei)artment. 
" Less than .02 per cent. 
1* Administration and supervision combined. 
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Table IX. 

Percentage of Cost of Administration, Supervision and Instruction Com- 
bined , to Total Cost of Condtxting Schools. 



City. 



Total of Salaries 
and Physical 
Maintenance. 



Total Cost of 

Administration. 

Supervision and 

Instruction. 



Per Cent of Cost 

of Administration, 

Supervision 

and Instruction 

to Total Cost 

of Salaries 
and Physical 
Maintenance. 



Boston 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 

St. Louis 

Cleveland. . . . 
Baltimore .... 
Milwaukee, . . 
San Francisco 
Washington . . 
Minneapolis.. 
Indianapolis . . 
Providence.. . 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River.... 

Lowell 

Cambridge . . . 

Lynn 

Springfield 



$3,846,269 23 

26,718,714 96 

7,929,640 91 

5,045,010 36 

2,510,241 72 

2,281,092 25 

1,596,344 67 

1,370,168 00 

1,500.584 00 

1,681,901 49 

1,352,170 88 

946,875 00 

890,262 72 

785,049 13 

653,157 20 

381,409 64 

361,306 47 

493,507 27 

302,505 49 

538,390 02 



$3,188,414 99 

22,191,905 02 

6,619,276 71 

4,221,570 90 

2,054,766 05 

1,862,717 88 

1,305,898 65 

1,182,926 00 

1,375,151 00 

1,376,876 22 

1,127,844 24 

721,875 00 

719,107 54 

. 611,326 77 

547,810 17 

300,044 45 

281,533 76 

400,024 61 

243,988 27 

379.439 50 



82.9 
86.3 
83.5 
83.7 
81.8 
81.6 
8fl.8 
86.3 
91.7 
81.9 
83.4 
76.2 
80.8 
77.8 
83.9 
78.7 
77.8 
81.1 
80.6 
70.4 



•Jr- 
. oiirr. 



TABLE X. 
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Table X. 

Amount and Per Cent Distribution of Teachers' Salaries in Regular Day 
Schools Classified by Groups of Schools for Twenty Cities. 



City. 



Boston 

New York « 

- Chicago 

^ Philadelphia. . . . 

. St. Louis 

r* Cleveland 

Baltimore 

'Milwaukee 

San Francisco . . . 

Washington 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Springfield 



Total Salaries 

Expended for 

Regular Day 

Schools.^ 



$2,852,597 09 

19,001,575 00 

5,570,819 10 

3,884,145 48 

1,864,239 00 

1,709,693 04 

1,142,152 44 

1,077,287 00 

1,255,192 00 

1,204,449 25 

964,395 73 

704,491 69 

637,105 57 

694,166 27 

472,295 00 

277,066 05 

235,664 96 

359,429 19 

228,745 74 

354.638 00 



Salaries Expended fob 



NOBMAL. 



Amount. 



Per Cent. 



$31,584 84 
283,740 00 
84,983 98 
51,059 58 
20,979 35 
15,436 86 
12,246 87 



« 29,753 34 



14,151 08 



1.1 
1.5 
1.5 
1.3 
1.1 
0.9 
1.1 



2.5 



2.4 



1 In some instances salaries of clerical assistants to teachers are included. 
s The figures for the normal schools include 20 practice schools, with $14,100 
expenditure. 
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Table X. 

Amount and Per Cent DistribtUion of Teachers' Salaries in Regular Day 
Schools Classified by Groups of Schools for Twenty Cities. 



Salaries Expended for 



High. 


Elementart. 


Kindergarten. 


Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Amount. 


Per Cent. 


1649.845 67 


22.8 


$2,040,640 98 


71.5 


$130,526 60 


4.6 


2.352.650 00 


12.4 


15,766.706 00 


182.9 


608.480 00 


3.2 


785,652 50 


14.1 


•4,700,182 62 


' 84.4 


i 


— 


580,727 37 


15.0 


3,120,613 05 


80.3 


131.746 48 


3.4 


306.524 80 


16.5 


1 1,383,353 30 


74.2 


163.381 55 


8.2 


357,299 86 


20.9 


1,273,144 36 


74.6 


63.811 96 


3.7 


188.667 57 


16.6 


922,734 00 


80.8 


18.504 00 


1.6 


158.027 00 


14.7 


s 919,260 00 


85.3 


t 


— 


187.528 00 


14.9 


1,067,664 00 


85.1 


— 


— 


275.849 76 


22.9 


830,094 65 


68.9 


68,751 51 


6.7 


208,023 00 


21.6 


748.512 00 


77.6 


7,860 73 


.7 


136.836 59 


19.4 


667.655 10 


80.6 




— 


151,362 50 


23.8 


452.403 63 


71.0 


33,339 44 


6.2 


110.136 77 


18.6 


428.780 26 


72.2 


41,098 16 


6.9 


104,050 00 


22.0 


347.945 00 


73.7 


20.300 00 


4.3 


* 36,108 60 


13.0 


237.387 66 


85.7 


3,569 79 


1.1 


38,015 51 


16.1 


185.736 69 


78.8 


11,912 76 


4.7 


84,793 50 


23.6 


254.720 26 


70.9 


19,916 43 


6.5 


54,691 74 


23.9 


174.054 00 


76.1 


' 


— 


90,586 00 


26.5 


247,843 00 


69.9 


16,209 00 


4.6 



1 All elementary special schools are included. 

> Kindergarten included with elementary. 

' Includes salaries of eight Normal School teachers. 
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Table XI. 

Total and Per Capita Cost of Instruction in Day High Schools and Day Elementary 

Schools. 



ClTT. 



Boston 1 

New York .... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia i. . 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee .... 
San Francisco^ 
Washington i . . 
Minneapolis. . . 
Indianapolis. . . 
Providence. . . . 

St. Paul 

Worcester 

Fall River I... 

Lowell 

Cambridge. . . . 

Ljmn 

Springfield i . . . 



High Schools. 



n 



u at 



9,725 
30,762 
14,685 
Q,206 
4,436 
4,787 
3.814 
3,185 
2,450 
4.135 
5,086 
2,827 
2,564 
2,273. 
2.066 
• 1,084 
1,141 
1,590 
1,072 
1,437 



08 h 

S.JA 

^ 08 
08 ® 

■gH 
H 



EUSHENTABT SCHOOLS. 



•♦3 



cSJ 



L 

»llog 









*5S 

08 (j 
08,® 

H 



0.2 >n3 
5 2 §(S.S 



&3lo- 



C3 

V 



$649,845 67 

2,352.650 00 

785,652 50 

580,727 37 

306.524 80 

357,299 86 

188,667 57 

158,027 00 

187,528 00 

275,849 75 

208,023 00 

136,836 59 

151,362 50 

110,136 77 

104,050 00 

•36,108 60 

38.015 51 

84,793 50 

54.691 74 

90,586 00 



$66 82 
76 48 
53 50 
63 08 

69 10 

• 

74 64 
49 47 

49 62 
76 26 
66 71 
40 90 
48 40 
59 03 
48 45 

50 36 
33 31 
33 32 
53 33 

51 02 
63 04 



82,408 

s 582,999 

221.975 

155,302 

60,230 

59,285 

56,976 

32,968 

32,676 

39,751 

* 34,705 

24,501 

23,762 

20.061 

17.131 

13,002 

9,900 

13,110 

9,315 

10.606 



$2,040,640 98 

< 15,766,706 00 

« 4,700.182 62 

3,120.613 05 

« 1.383.353 30 

1,273.144 36 

922.734 00 

B 919.260 00 

1.067.664 00 

830.094 65 

748,512 00 

567,656 10 

452,403 63 

428.780 26 

347.946 00 

237.387 66 

186,736 69 

254.720 26 

174.054 00 

247,843 00 



$24 76 
27 02 

21 17 

20 09 

22 97 

21 47 
16 20 
27 88 
32 67 

20 88 

21 67 

23 17 

19 04 
21 37 

20 31 
18 26 

18 76 

19 43 
18 69 
23 37 



1 Salaries of teachers includes principals, teachers and clerical. 

* Includes truant schools. 

* Includes kindergartens. 

* Salaries of elementary special schools are included. 
> Includes kindergarten salaries. 

* Includes Normal School. 
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Table XII. 

Number and Average Annual Salaries of Teachers in Special 

Departments, 





Departments of ^ 

1 


CiTT. 


COOKING. 


1 

SEWING. 

1 




Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Salaries. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Salaries. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


Boston 


38 

115 

44 

22 

23 
10 
9 
25 
16 
10 

4« 
6 

1 

1 
4 


$26,150 86 

127,200 00 

S26.498 65 

20.206 38 

10,050 00 

9,070 00 

8,400 00 

16,169 50 

13.893 00 

7,675 00 

3,375 00 
3,226 32 

880 00 

700 00 

2,887 00 


$688 18 

1,106 08 

602 24 

918 47 

436 95 
907 00 
933 33 
646 78 
868 31 
767 50 

843 75 
537 72 

880 00 
700 00 
721 75 


87 
62 

70 

27 

1 

33 

1 

6 

4 

4 
5 

1 
24 

3 


$45,338 11 
73.000 00 

53.543 02 

16,832 34 

1,200 00 

20,712 50 

1.300 00 

5.275 00 

2.558 00 

3.200 00 

800 00 

4.325 00 

2.050 00 


$521 13 
1.177 42 

764 90 

623 42 

1,200 00 
627 65 

1,300 00 
879 17 


New York! 

Chicago 


Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

San Francisco 

Washington' 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

St. Paul* 


Worcester 

Fall River 

Lowell 


639 50 

640 00 
800 06 


Cambridge 

Lynn 


180 » 


Springfield 


683 3; 



1 Taken from the budget, gives number of teachers for May 31. 1909. and salaries. 

' Approximate. 

I In graded schools. 

* Sewing and cooking combined. 
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Table XII. 

Number and Average Annual Salaries of Teachers in Special 

Departments, 



Departments of 


WOODWOBKINQ, SLOTD, ETC. 


DRAWING. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Salaries. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Salaries. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


166 


$60,643 96 


$918 84 


1 


— 


— 


*66 


90,020 00 


1,363 94 


S53 


$72,860 00 


$1,374 72 


28 


31,154 57 


1,112 66 


43 


56,590 00 


1.316 04 


«32 


27.033 05 


844 78 


8 


10,885 00 


1,360 62 


15 


10,000 00 


666 66 


11 


8,700 00 


790 90 


10 


8,234 00 


823 40 


— 


— 


— 


11 


14,560 00 


1,323 63 


9 


16,500 00 


1,833 33 


18 


14.190 00 


788 33 


14 


9,357 50 


668 39 


— 


— 


— 


2 


3,500 00 


1,750 00 


17 


13,275 00 


780 88 


4 


6,000 00 


1,500 00 


— 


— 




4 


4,540 99 


1,135 24 


13 


1,110 00 


85 38 


1 


1,600 00 


1,600 00 


14 


14,783 38 


1,055 96 


5 


5,270 00 


1,054 ^ 


— 


— 




1 


1,300 00 


1,300 00 


— 


— 


— 


2 


1,500 00 


760 00 


— 


— 




8 


3,948 00 


493 60 


1 


1,000 00 


1,000 00 


3 


2,950 00 


983 33 


7 


6,950 00 


992 85 


9 


6,200 00 


677 77 



1 Drawing included with woodworking, sloyd, etc. 
» Called "shop work." 

* Manual training. 

* Includes manual training and domestic science. 
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Table X\\.— Concluded. 

Number and Average Annual Salaries of Teachers in Special 

Departments. 



Cm. 



Boston 

New York*. 



Chicago 

PhiUdelphia.... 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 

San Francisco. . 
Washington'. . . . 
Minneapolis. . . . 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

St. Paul* 



Worcester. 



Fall River. 

Lowell 

Cambridge. 

Lynn 

Springfield . 



Dbpabtmbnts or 



MUSIC. 



Number 

of 
Teachers. 



Total 
Salaries. 



9 

53 

10 
22 

8 

4 
1 
4 
18 
1 

4 

3 
1 



1 
2 
2 
2 

7 



$17,783 48 

75,160 00 

7,613 50 

25,367 31 

8,486 00 

4.200 00 
2,000 00 
5.400 00 
12,080 50 
1,500 00 

5,350 00 

4,083 33 
1,700 00 

3,778 00 

1.400 00 
2.050 00 
2.850 00 
2.300 00 
2,500 00 



Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 



$1,976 94 

1,418 11 

761 35 
1.153 05 
1,060 75 

1.050 00 
2.000 00 
1.350 00 
721 14 
1.500 00 

1.337 50 

1.361 11 
1,700 00 

1,259 33 

1,400 00 
1,025 00 
1,425 01 
1.150 00 
357 14 



FHTBICAL TBA.IMING. 



Number 

of 
Teachers. 



32 

31 

10 
24 

8 

6 
5 
2 
13 
1 

3 

1 
1 



1 
2 
6 



Total 
Salaries. 



$33,702 88 I 
37.900 00 

7.215 25 

28.033 22 

I 

8.124 65 

4.740 00 
7.600 00 
2.400 00 
8.275 00 
1.500 00 

2.760 00 

1.600 00 
1.500 00 

1,084 88 



950 00 

800 00 

6.120 00 



i Taken from the budget, gives number of teachers for May 31, 1909. and salaries. 
* In graded schools. 
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Table X\\.— Concluded. 

Number and Average Annual Salariee of Teachers in Special 

Departments, 



Depabtments of 



PHYSICAL 
TBAINING. 


ALL OTHBB. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


Designation. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Salaries. 


Average 

Salary per 

Teacher. 


$1,053 21 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.222 58 


« 


French teachers. 
German teachers. 
Penmanship teacher. 


6 
51 

1 


$8,400 00 

74.600 00 

1.200 00 


$1,400 00 
1,462 75 
1,200 00 


721 52 


— 






— 


1.168 05 


Clay modeling. 


3 


1.800 00 


600 00 


1.015 58 


Penmanship. 


1 


1.750 00 


1.750 00 


790 00 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.520 00 


— 


— 


— 




1.200 00 


— 


— 


— 


— 


636 54 


— 


— 


— 




1.500 00 


— 


— 


— 


— 


920 00 


fPenmanship. 

\ German teachers. 


1 
40 


1.800 00 
30.000 00 


1.800 00 
750 00 


1.600 00 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,500 00 


Penmanship. 


1 


1.200 00 


1.200 00 


1.084 88 


[Writing teacher. 
German teachers. 
[French teachers. 


1 
3 
3 


855 00 
2,100 00 
1,900 00 


855 00 
700 00 
633 33 


— 


Reading teacher. 


1 


1,100 00 


1.100 00 


950 00 


Basketry. 


2 


105 00 


52 60 


400 00 


Ninth Grade Latin. 


1 


900 00 


900 00 


1.020 00 




— 


— 


— 
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Table XIII. 

Amount and Per Cent Distribution of the Cost of Physical Maintenance of 

Schools, Classified by Kind of Maintenance for 

which Paidy for Twenty Cities. 





Cost of Phtbical Maintenance. 


City. 


Total. 


Light. Fuel. 

Water and 

Power. 


aXPENDED FOB 




Books. 


Supplies for 

Manuiu Training. 

Domestic Art 

and Domestic 

Science. 


Boston 


$376,437 55 

2,103.292 28 

533.845 77 

435,323 84 

263.694 67 

151.750 07 

173.358 32 

104.627 00 

61,372 00 

199,941 15 

131,028 11 

66,788 87 

93.739 22 

70.882 36 

56,625 61 

34.756 68 

31.677 85 

48.535 81 

32.732 97 

119.528 00 


1 $149,987 67 

< 533.596 57 

4 299.784 79 

138.237 12 

65,917 31 

» 79.730 83 

66.105 40 

64.960 00 

31,032 00 

83.506 31 

52,728 08 

46.895 32 

46.086 25 

59,382 36 

36,461 46 

17,286 88 

24,401 05 

24,431 91 

1 13,288 64 

48,246 00 


$68,817 43 
t 

•17,561 77 

•243,527 28 

30.405 05 

33.657 50 

•47.858 31 

« 3.277 00 

3.401 00 

9 

•24.746 37 
•7,445 12 
24.448 47 

• 15.514 37 
t 

•6.614 84 

i 

9.371 54 
11.850 00 


$31,237 58 


New York 


, « 


Chicftgo. 


74.398 75 


Philadelphia 


7 


St. I^uifl. 


9.843 68 


Cleveland 


7 


Baltimore 


7,558 68 


Milwaukee 


14,390 00 


San Francisco 


13.994 00 


Washington 


19.908 67 


Minneapolis 


24.303 59 


Indianapolis 


12,448 43 


Providence 


4,563 74 


St. Paul 


3,000 00 


Worcester 


4,649 78 


Fall River 


a 


Lowell 


661 96 


Cambridge 


t 


Lynn 


830 61 


Springfield 


4,701 00 







1 Includes light, power and fuel only. 

• Light furnished by the city, and for the administrative building; heat, light and power 
are included. ^ 

• Included in " all other supplies and incidentals." 

• Fuel only. 

• Includes text-books only. 

• Includes stationery. 

' Included with all other supplies and incidentals. 
> Supplementary reading; no free text-books. 

• Text-books included with all other supplies. 
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Table XIII. 

Amount and Per Cent Distribviion of the Cost of Physical Maintenance of 

Schools, Classified by Kind of Maintenance for 

which Paid, for Twenty Cities. 



Cost of Physical 
Maintenance. 


Per Cent of the Cost of Physical 
Maintenance Expended for 


SXPBNDED VOR 






Supplies for 

Manual Training, 

Domestic Art 

and Domestic 

Science. 




All other 
Supplies and 
Incidentals. 


Light, Fuel, 

Water and 

Power. 


Books. 


All other 

Supplies and 

Incidentals. 


$126,394 87 


39.8 


18.3 


8.3 


33.6 


» 1,569,705 71 


25.4 


— 


— 


74.6 


142,100 46 


56.2 


3.3 


13.9 


26.6 


> 53,559 44 


31.7 


56.0 


— 


12.3 


157,528 63 


25.0 


11.5 


3.7 


59.8 


« 38,361 74 


52.6 


22.2 


— 


25.3 


51,835 93 


38.1 


27.6 


4.4 


29.9 


22,000 00 


62.1 


3.1 


13.8 


21.0 


12,945 00 


50.6 


6.5 


22.8 


21.1 


«96,526 17 


41.8 


— 


9.9 


48.3 


29,250 07 


40.2 


18.9 


18.6 


22.3 


— 


70.2 


11.2 


18.6 


• 


18,640 76 


49.1 


26.1 


4.9 


19.9 


8,500 00 

« 


83.8 


— 


4.2 


12.0 




64.4 


27.4 


8.2 


— 


U7,469 80 


49.7 


— 




50.3 


— 


77.0 


20.9 


2.1 


— 


» 24,103 90 


50.3 


— 


— 


49.7 


9,242 18 


40.6 


28.7 


2.5 


28.2 


54,731 00 


40.4 


9.9 


3.9 


46.8 



1 Includes text-books and all other supplies. 

s Included with all other supplies and incidentals. 

* Text-books included with all other supplies. 
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PART V- CONCLUSIONS AND EECOMMENDATIONS, 



From the foregoing review of the school system of 
Boston, and comparison with other cities, the Finance 
Commission has reached the following 

Conclusions. 

1. No thoroughly satisfactory comparisons 
of costs can be made between the Boston school 
system and those of other cities, because of the 
difference in the methods of school accounting, 
in the presentation of school data, and in school 
conditions. So far as such comparisons can be 
made, however, they are on the whole favorable 
to Boston. 

2. Boston 's schools have reached their present 
condition under the guidance of those wise 
counsellors, whose aim has been the development 
of a well ordered system of centralized authority 
in which the School Committee should legislate 
upon matters of general policy, while the details 
of administration should be cared for by paid 
officials trained in educational and business affairs. 

3. The administration of the School Com- 
mittee, both on the educational and business 
sides, is entitled to the full confidence of the 
community. At no time in the history of the 
schools have they been conducted in a more 
intelligent or economical manner than at present. 
In the matter of getting a dollar's worth of value 
for every dollar spent the School Department 
contrasts very favorably with most other depart- 
ments of the city. In fact, other departments 
might well study this department with a view to 
imitating it in regard to scales of salary, absence 
of unnecessary employees, economical methods 
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of purchase, intelligent schemes of supervision 
and organization, merit system of promotion and 
exclusion of poUtics from appointments. The 
School Department is not perfect in these 
respects, but when the other departments are 
brought to the same level, or nearly to the same 
level, the city will have made an enormous step 
in advance. 

4. There is very little opportunity for retrench- 
ment in school expenditures. Although the 
amount expended annually is large, the pur- 
poses for which the money is spent are definitely 
fixed by statute or by schedule, or by the actual 
necessities of the situation ; for example : 

(a) Salaries of instructors, janitors and 
subordinates are established upon carefully pre- 
pared schedules, which cannot in justice be 
reduced. To meet them there is required each 
year more than four-fifths of the total appro- 
priations. Salaries of oflScials are in addition, 
and an analysis shows that none of these is 
excessive. 

(6) Pensions, the cost of physical educa- 
tion, of nurses, and of repairs are the subjects 
of special statutes, and the amounts authorized 
are not too large. 

(c) Fuel, light and power are necessities, 
which the Finance Commission believes are 
l^eing provided economically. 

(d) Books are also necessities, in the pur- 
chase of which there seems to be no practical 
way to effect material economies. 

(e) Trust funds cannot be touched, except 
for their own definite purposes. 

(/) All that remains is the item of inci- 
dentals, which includes supplies of all kinds 
other than books. This amounts to only about 
3 per cent of the total school expenses and any 
material reduction would not only be insig- 
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nificant in amount, biit harmful to the school 
system. The only just criticism that can be 
made here is that the financial needs of the 
schools have sometimes compelled a too great 
economy in this direction. 

5. The large expenditures of recent years are 
due to an attempt to supply the deficiencies of 
previous years and to meet real needs. In 
response to popular demands many experiments 
have been and are being made which have not 
yet fully shown their worth. Some of these 
experiments may fail; but all progress comes 
through experiment. There is nothing which is 
being done which is not worth serious considera- 
tion and a fair trial. 

6. The introduction of advisory committees is 
excellent, if not carried too far. These advisory 
committees are not elected by or in any way 
responsible to the people; they are quite large, 
and are made up of busy men, whose early inter- 
est sometimes wanes, and the real control falls 
into the hands of a few energetic enthusiasts. 
The responsibility of final decision in all matters 
must rest with the School Committee, and in 
weighing the advice given the question of how 
far the entire advisory committee has taken 
part in the matter should be considered. The 
history of the non-elected primary school com- 
mittee from 1818 to 1854, and its controversy 
with the elected school committee which created 
it, is a warning against the dangers that may arise 
in this direction. 

Recommendations. 

The commission recommends: 

1. That the names attached to the positions of 
auditor and business agent be transferred one to the 
other, so that each office shall have a name which 
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properly describes it, and that the present confusion 
of duties may be avoided. 

2. That the publication of two reports, one by the 
business agent and one by the auditor, be discontinued, 
and that there be substituted therefor a single report 
on school finances, which may be prepared by the two 
officials in co-operation, or may contain reports from 
each, but which shall contain no duplication of material. 

3. That the schools be given jurisdiction over licenses 
of all minors, of whatever age, who attend school. 

4. That the Board of Superintendents and other 
highly paid officials be allowed sufficient clerical assist- 
ance whenever it is required in the discharge of their 
duties. 

5. That clerical assistants to the principals be 
appointed in the elementary schools. 

6. That books be not allowed in the schools after 
they have been removed from the authorized lists; nor 
after they have become unduly worn or unclean. 

7. That every care be taken to exclude incompetent 
teachers from the service; and to that end that a more 
complete and thorough system of visitation of schools 
and teachers be introduced, possibly through an enlarge- 
ment and extension of the department under the super- 
visor of substitutes. 

8. That the policy of reducing the quota of pupils 
to teachers in the high and elementary schools be con- 
tinued, and that still further reductions be made. 

9. That the existing policy of permitting the use of 
school buildings for other than school purposes be 
extended as funds become available. 

10. That, if necessary, the Legislature be asked to 
grant a larger appropriation for school purposes. This 
can readily be done without materially raising the tax 
rate, if reasonable economies so often recommended by 
the Finance Commission be introduced in other munic- 
ipal departments. Waste, due to political methods 
in other departments, should not be allowed to absorb 
the money needed by the child. 
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APPENDIX I. 



REPORT ON THE BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Febraary 25, 1911. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor: 

Sir, — On September 24, 1910, your Honor requested 
the Finance Commission to investigate and report on 
the question whether the Boston Normal School should 
be transferred to the state and maintained at state 
expense, or, if that should be inadvisable, to consider 
the question whether some compensation should not 
be given by the state to the city for work performed 
on the state's behalf. 

The commission has caused the investigation to be 
made by the director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Mr. George A. O. Ernst, and it submits 
a copy of his report herewith. The commission con- 
curs in the conclusions and recommendations therein 
contained. 

This commission, like its predecessor the former 
Finance Commission, has given much thought to such 
readjustments of expense between the city and the 
state as will do justice to the city and make the institu- 
tions affected more successful. With this in mind the 
transfer of the Boston Insane Hospital to the state was 
recommended and effected, the city saving upwards 
of $100,000 a year thereby and the inmates being 
better cared for. This commission has also recommended 
a transfer of the Suffolk School for Boys and the placing- 
out and office division of the Children's Institutions 
Department to the state which, if effected, will save 
the city nearly $100,000 annually and improve the lot 
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of the children now intrusted to the city. But such 
saving of expense is not so clear in the case of the 
Boston Normal School, and it is also not clear that 
taking from Boston control of the educational standards 
of its teachers will be beneficial. 

The commission believes, however, that Boston 
should not maintain its Normal School at its sole 
expense, but that the state should contribute to its 
support. 

The commission therefore recommends that the city 
retain control of the school and that legislation be 
passed along the lines of House bill No. 589, which 
has been introduced by your Honor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 
by John F. Moors, 
Acting Chairman. 



February 21, 1911. 

To the Boston Finance Commission: 

Gentlemen, — You have requested me to investigate 
the following questions: First, whether the Boston 
Normal School should be transferred to the state, and 
second, if not, whether the state should be asked to 
contribute to the city a part of the cost of the mainte- 
nance of the school. 

I have done so and have reached the following con- 
clusions : 

1. That the only reason for the transfer is the 
inj-ustice of making Boston pay the entire expense of 
its own Normal School while also paying, through the 
state tax, a little more than one third of the expense 
of the state normal schools. 

2. That there is a strong popular feeling against 
the transfer and that this feeling is shared by such 
educational experts as Ex-Superintendent Edwin P. 
Seaver and George B. Martin, former member of the 
Board of Supervisors and now treasurer of the State 
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Board of Education, and that there is at present no 
urgent demand for the transfer. 

3. That under the School Board as at present con- 
stituted and because of the establishment of a merit 
list in making appointments of teachers, there is less 
reason than there may have been in the past to urge 
the transfer. 

4. That the Normal School, if properly conducted, 
has a distinct value to Boston in training teachers for 
the especial local needs of Boston schools. 

5. That under state auspices the school would 
probably grow to very large proportions and that 
Boston's share of the total cost of maintenance would 
in the end probably be quite as large as the amount 
which it now pays for the entire cost of maintenance. 

6. That Mayor Fitzgerald's petition, now before 
the Legislatm-e, remedies the present injustice by 
asking a contribution from the state, meanwhile pre- 
serving the school as a Boston institution. 

7. That on the whole it is better, if possible, to 
secure a contribution from, than a transfer to, the 
state. 

The following are the facts and reasons upon which 
these conclusions are based : 

1. Historical Survey. 

''As is the teacher so is the school.'' This axiom, 
borrowed from Prussia, was the text used by Horace 
Mann and others in securing the establishment of 
normal schools in Massachusetts. (Martin's Evolution 
of the Massachusetts Public School System, page 202, 
page 170.) 

Prior to the establishment in 1837 of the State Board 
of Education and the election of Horace Mann as its 
secretary, there was little opportunity for preparation 
for teaching as a profession, although for many years 
the leaders of educational reform had urged the estab- 
lishment of a seminary for the special training of teach- 
ers, (/d., page 169.) 
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In 1838 Edmund Dwight of Boston, a member of 
the Board of Education, offered to give $10,000 if the 
state would give an equal sum for the instruction of 
teachers in normal schools; and in that year the Legis- 
lature appropriated $10,000 to be expended by the 
Board of Education in the training of teachers. (7d., 
page 171.) 

The first normal school in America was opened at 
Lexington July 3, 1839 (later transferred to West New- 
ton and then to Framingham), and on September 4, 
1839, one was opened at Barre (later transferred to 
Westfield). A third was opened at Bridgewater Sep- 
tember 9, 1840. {Id., page 172.) 

At the present time there are ten state normal schools 
as follows : 

Normal Schools. First Opened. 

Framingham . July 3, 1839, at Lexington. 

Westfield September 4, 1839, at Barre. 

Bridgewater September 9, 1840. 

Salem September 14, 1854. 

Boston, Normal Art November 11, 1873. 

Worcester September 15, 1874. 

Fitchburg . • September 11, 1895. 

North Adams February 1, 1897. 

Hyannis (Barnstable) ..... September 9, 1897. 

Lowell October 4, 1897. 

The Boston Normal School was established in 1852. 
(City Document 40 of 1852.) It was among the first 
fruits of the establishment in 1851 of the position of 
Superintendent of Schools. Nathan Bishop, who was 
the first Superintendent of Schools in Boston, saw the 
great need of better teachers and strongly urged a city 
normal school as a means of securing them. (City 
Document 73 of 1852, page 38.) 

There was no thought then of the state ever taking 
over the school. On the contrary, it was specifically 
intended to be a city school. The committee in recom- 
mending its establishment uses this language (City 
Document 32 of 1852, page 14): ''It never was the 
design and probably never will be the policy of the 
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state to maintain schools of this character in sufl&cient 
numbers to qualify and furnish teachers for all the 
schools of the state. But it was confidently believed 
that, should a full and fair experiment be made under 
her auspices, and the results answer the expectations 
of the friends of popular education, the various coun- 
ties and cities would thereby be induced to found similar 
schools for their especial benefit and under their own 
control.'' 

This hope, however, has not been fulfilled, for there 
are practically no county or city normal schools outside 
of Boston, although there are several training schools. 
In New Bedford there is a Normal and Training School, 
so called, but it is very small. 

The original purpose of the Boston Normal School 
was to prepare young women to become teachers, but 
by force of circumstances it soon became almost exclu- 
sively a means of giving girls a high school education. 
A high school for girls had been established in Boston 
in 1826, but was given up in 1828 for the singular reason 
that it was too successful, attracting too many scholars. 
Efforts were made later to re-establish such a school, 
but they were resisted. After the Normal School was 
established in 1852 it became evident that girls fresh 
from the grammar schools were not fit candidates for 
normal training and that high school education was 
necessary as a preliminary to normal work. Friends 
of further educational opportunities for girls took 
advantage of this as a means of securing high school 
courses for all girls, whether they intended to teach 
or not, and in 1854 the School Committee, with a view 
of adapting the school to the double purpose of giving 
its pupils high school and normal instruction, caused 
the introduction of additional courses of study, and the 
institution became the Girls' High and Normal School. 
So great was the demand for high school education for 
girls that the normal features were soon quite over- 
shadowed by the high school work. To remedy this a 
training department was organized in 1864. This did 
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not accomplish the desired result, and the normal ele- 
ment was again practically crowded out by the high 
school work. This continued until 1872, when the 
School Committee yielded to the popular demand for 
a special High School for Girls and thereafter the Nor- 
mal School and the Girls' High School were conducted 
as separate institutions. (Annual School Report of 
1873, page 229 et seq.) 

This separation gave rise to the question of the legality 
of using the city's money for a purely normal school, 
and the Corporation Counsel having ruled it illegal 
{id., page 258), the Legislature confirmed the city's 
right to continue it. (Acts of 1874, ch. 167.) 

In 1882 the City Solicitor ruled that the city could 
not legally provide instruction in the Normal School 
for the benefit of teachers already in the service of the 
city, and the Legislature thereupon gave the necessary 
authority. (Acts of 1882, ch. 136.) 

In 1888 the course in the Normal School was extended 
to one and one-half years; in 1892 to two years, which 
is the present term. A further extension is contemplated. 

The school having been originally established for 
girls, the Corporation Counsel ruled that men could not 
be admitted, and in 1904 the Legislature being appealed 
to authorized the instruction of men therein. (Acts 
of 1904, ch. 212.) This privilege has never been 
freely availed of, there being at the present time eleven 
men in attendance out of a total of 230. 

From the beginning the school has been handicapped 
in its work, first by the overshadowing of the high 
school element, and subsequently by lack of proper 
accommodations until 1907, when the Normal Group of 
buildings on Huntington avenue was completed and 
occupied. 

2. Efforts to Transfer the School to the State 
OR TO Obtain State Contributions. 

Efforts from time to time have been made to dis- 
continue the school and have it taken over by the state 
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or to induce the state to contribute to its support, but 
they have been uniformly and strongly resisted. 

In 1898 the School Committee (Minutes of 1898, page 
310) voted in May (13 to 9) to discontinue the school, 
but the popular protest was so great that in November 
(id. J page 574) the vote was rescinded (17 to 4). Among 
those who, having voted in the spring to discontinue the 
school, reversed the vote in the fall was A. Lawrence 
Lowell, now President of Harvard University. 

In 1904 the School Committee petitioned the Legis- 
lature for an act requiring the state to pay to the city 
''such proportion of the cost of maintaining the Boston 
Normal School as the Commonwealth should justly 
assume" (House No. 450), but was given leave to with- 
draw. 

In 1906 Mayor Fitzgerald in his first inaugural address 
said : 

''Boston supports a Normal School out of its city 
treasury and at the same time pays 36 per cent of the 
cost of other normal schools located in different sections 
of the state. It is an open question whether the time 
has not arrived for the city to ask the state to take over 
the city Normal School, thus relieving Boston of a 
special burden for which it is doubtful if it receives any 
adequate compensating advantages." 

The School Committee referred this part of the 
Mayor's address to the Board of Supervisors (Minutes 
of 1906, page 4) who reported that inasmuch as the con- 
struction of a new Normal School had already been 
begun further consideration of the matter seemed 
unnecessary. {Id., page 122.) 

The School Board voted to authorize the chairman 
on behalf of the Board to petition the Legislature for 
the passage of an act to provide that the Common- 
wealth pay to the city the sum of $170 for each pupil 
in the Boston Normal School completing the prescribed 
course of study {id., page 22; House No. 589 of 1906); 
also to reimburse the City of Boston for the expense to 
be incurred by the city in erecting and equipping a new 
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Normal School building to an amount not exceeding 
$300,000. (Id.y page 24.) The Legislature gave leave to 
withdraw. 

Mayor Fitzgerald has petitioned the present Legis- 
lature to make an allowance to Boston for its Normal 
School equivalent to the average cost of the same number 
of pupils in the State Normal Schools. (House No. 589 
of 1911.) 

3. compabison of cost of the boston normal 
School With State Normal Schools. 

It is not easy to compare the cost of the State Normal 
Schools with that of Boston, because the conditions are 
different and the fiscal years terminate at different 
times. The course in the Boston Normal School is two 
years, while some of the state schools have three and 
even four year courses. Several of the state schools 
have dormitories and large grounds which add to the 
cost. 

At my request the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
David Snedden, has made a statement of what he regards 
as fairly comparable costs, as follows : 

COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES OF THE VARIOUS NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

I. State expenditure for nine state normal schools for 1910, $341 ,70S.47 
State expenditure, less model school buildings and 

grounds and summer school $235,735.01 

Total attendance for December 1, 1910 1,835 

Per capita cost on total state outlay $186.21 

Per capita cost on state outlay, less model school 

buildings and grounds $128.46 

II. BridgewcUer Normal School — Total state expenditxure . . $53,991 .00 
State expenditiu*e, less model school, buildings and 

grounds $37,300.76 

Total attendance, December 1, 1910 330 

Per capita cost of state on total expenditure $163.61 

Per capita cost on state expenditure, less model school, 

buildings and groimds $113.03 

III. Salem Normal School — Total state expenditure $44,425.00 

Total expenditure, less model school, buildings and 
grounds $33,563.00 
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Total attendance, December 1, 1910 244 

Per capita cost on total state outlay $182.07 

Per capita cost on state outlay, less model schools, 

buildings and groimds $137.56 

IV. Boston Normal School — Total expenditure for 1909-10, $39,815.55 
Total expenditure, less one training teacher ($1,836), 

and amounts for fuel, power and light $36,146.50 

Average membership, 1909-10 215 

Per capita cost on total outlay $185.19 

Per capita cost on outlay, less one training teacher, 

fuel, power and light $168.12 

Note.' — The state normal schools (other than the Normal Art School) train only ele- 
mentary teachers and their expenditures alone are employed here since the expenditures 
of the Normal Art School are affected by other conditions. The total expenditure under 
the first head excludes the contribution of Fitchburg, since this is merely a bookkeeping 
device providing for the contribution of Fitchburg toward the education of children in 
practice schools. Under Items I., II. and III. the second total is arrived at by deducting 
costs of model school, maintenance of buildings and grounds and the summer school in 
the case of the Hyannis Normal. The amounts thus arrived at correspond very fairly 
with the expenditure on the Boston Normal School when fuel, power and light, and the 
salary of one training teacher ($1,836), are deducted. For purposes of comparison, there- 
fore, the second per capita in each case seems to be the fairer one. 

Doctor Snedden's figures seem to indicate that 
Boston pays $168.12 for what the state pays $128.46 
at nine schools, or $113.03 at Bridgewater and $137.56 
at Salem. Doctor Snedden says that this excess cost 
does not necessarily, mean extravagance in the Boston 
management, and that probably the cost would not be 
materially reduced under state management. I am 
myself convinced that the circumstances are so different 
that a fair comparison can hardly be made. 

4. Grounds of Opposing the Transfer. 

Six of the state Normal Schools have dormitory 
facilities and in these the state practically contributes 
to the students free rooms, charging only for board 
and incidentals. Thus the cost to the state for train- 
ing a girl in a Normal School having a dormitory is 
greater than in the other Normal Schools. In its latest 
Annual Report (Public Document of 1911, No. 2) 
the State Board of Education says: ''There can be 
hardly any question that two years of dormitory hfe 
under proper conditions do much to widen the outlook 
and enlarge the social capacity of those who are to be 
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teachers. Normal School students are drawn from the 
middle ranks of life, and if a young woman lives at 
home during the time she is preparing for her profes- 
sion, and especially if she spends considerable time in 
traveling to and from school, she is hampered in her 
work and lacks certain advantages incident to dormi- 
tory life. 

If this argument should prevail in Boston, the Boston 
Normal School under state auspices might become very 
expensive. There are no dormitories connected with 
the Boston Normal School; should it be taken over 
by the state there might be a demand for them from 
nonresident pupils. This is, of course, not an immediate 
danger, but it should be considered. 

There would undoubtedly be a much larger attend- 
ance of pupils from outside of Boston if it became a 
state institution. At present outsiders pay Boston for 
their tuition, and the number is thus restricted. If 
the state should take the school there would be no 
charge, and consequently no pecuniary restraint upon 
attendance. 

If the state should take over the Boston Normal 
School it is entirely possible that Boston would be 
required to furnish the site and perhaps the building. 
It would be a matter of compromise and, as Boston 
would take the initiative, the state would probably 
be at least lukewarm, Boston would have to do the 
yielding. In 1894 North Adams, Fitchburg and Lowell 
(by Acts of 1894, ch. 45) were each required to pay 
into the Treasury of the Commonwealth $25,000 in 
cash, Hyannis was required to furnish the school site, 
and each was required to agree in writing 'Ho hereafter 
furnish suitable and sufficient school buildings and 
model and practice schools in connection with the 
training departments of said Normal Schools." 

The total annual cost to Boston, as shown above, 
of maintaining the Normal School is about $40,000, 
without allowing for repairs, interest or depreciation, 
as the city pays a little more than one-third of the stat^ 
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tax (last year the rate being 34.18 per cent), and the 
approximate saving by transfer to the state would 
not exceed $27,000. This might easily be offset by its 
contribution through the state tax to the increased 
cost of an enlarged school. 

A subcommittee of the School Board in 1898 made 
a long report upon the question of transfer, and gave 
the following reasons for opposing it (School Document 
4 of 1898, page 15) : 

1. Because Boston's share in the financial support 
of a State Normal School for the metropolitan district 
would be as great as the whole expense of maintaining 
her own Normal School. 

2. Because Boston would lose the direct control 
she now exercises over the scholastic and the profes- 
sional training of nearly one-half of her teachers. 

3. Because there is no reason to believe that a 
State Normal School would insist on any higher quaU- 
fications in scholarship for admission or for graduation 
than are now insisted on by the city Normal School, 
so long as the State School kept itself to the business of 
preparing teachers for the grammar and primary schools 
of its district. 

4. Because, on the other hand, if the State Normal 
School should assume the function of preparing teachers 
for high schools, throwing its chief energy into that 
work and becoming an institution of something like 
collegiate rank, as has been forcibly suggested by the 
advocates of a change, then it would become necessary 
for Boston to maintain a city training school, as many 
cities and towns find it necessary now; and this city 
training school would be simply the city Normal School 
under a new name. 

5. Because there is no reason to believe that by the 
establishment of a State Normal School Boston could 
escape the necessity of employing in her own schools 
a large number of beginners, nor that these beginners, 
even if they came in large numbers from other cities 
and towns, would differ materially in character, culture 
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and professional preparation from the beginners who 
now come from the city Normal School. 

6. Because by keeping the training of teachers 
largely in her own hands the city can move easily and 
meet readily the demands for improvements and reforms 
in education. As drawing, music, kindergartening 
and physical culture have been greatly promoted in 
the schools through the direct agency of the city Normal 
School, so will nature work, manual training and other 
improvements be promoted, and have already, so far 
as limited faciUties permitted, been promoted in the 
same way. 

7. Because the Boston Normal School was established 
for the very purpose of ''giving professional instruction 
to young women who intend to become teachers in the 
public schools of Boston," and it is a wise policy to 
encourage to a reasonable extent young women born 
and educated in Boston to enter the public-school 
service, while it would be unwise to discourage them. 

The then superintendent, Edwin P. Seaver, was called 
upon to give his opinion and stated (Minutes of 1898, 
page 309) : 

He ''had been steadily of the opinion that it would be 
an unfortunate mistake to give up the Normal School. 
If the state should establish a normal school in or near 
this city there would still be a need of special training 
for the better fitting of State Normal School graduates 
to teach in the Boston schools. Other cities, notwith- 
standing the existence of state normal schools, have 
found city training schools a necessity. And a city 
training school is only our Normal School under another 
name. The number of teachers now coming from 
outside the city is considerable, and, taking them grade 
by grade, the number of failures among them is about 
the same as among the graduates of our Normal School. 
The failures come mainly, not from lack of scholarship, 
but from defects of temperament and personality. 
These defects when serious are not removed by any sort 
of professional training." 
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Mr. George H. Martin, a former supervisor, now 
treasurer of the Board of Education, opposes the transfer 
on substantially the same grounds. He gives one 
especially strong reason; that '^ while in a general way 
the system of public schools in the state is uniform, yet 
there are local differences in the points of emphasis 
which differentiate the schools of one community from 
another. These local differences a state normal school 
must ignore. The city school can recognize them and 
can fit itself to the local conditions and local demands. 
.The attempt to meet the needs of Boston in a state 
school would require the most delicate adjustment of the 
relations between the city and the state and would open 
the way to endless friction.'' 

This recognition of local needs may easily be carried 
to excess, resulting in a narrow provincialism, and 
consequent injury to the schools; but under proper 
administration there need be no such danger. 

The claim sometimes has been made by or on behalf 
of the Normal School graduates that Boston having 
furnished them with a gratuitous education is bound by 
that fact to furnish them with opportunities to teach. 
The validity of this claim is not recognized at present to 
the extent that it has been. It is now considered both 
in practice and theory that Boston schools are for Boston 
children. Normal School graduates are given preference 
in employment whenever and only when the* interests of 
the schools will permit. The merit list is something 
more than a name. The time has gone by for anyone 
seriously to urge that the fundamental right of the 
community to secure, and of the child to be taught by a 
superior teacher, should be sacrificed to the philanthrop- 
ical desire to give an inferior teacher, however worthy, 
the opportunity to earn a Uving. 

5. State Contribution. 

Among those with whom I have consulted I have 
found no active support of the transfer to the state. It 
seems to be generally accepted that since the erection 
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of the Normal Group the matter is settled in favor of the 
school's retention by Boston. If, then, Boston is to 
have any relief it would seem to be through state con- 
tribution and this Mayor Fitzgerald's bill now before 
the Legislature is intended to accomplish. All other 
parts of the state are cared for by state schools. Spring- 
field — through Westfield, Worcester, Lowell, Fitchburg, 
North Adams, Framingham, Salem, Bridgewater, and 
the Cape get the benefit of these really local institutions 
at state cost. It would seem as if the state might very 
well be asked to pay a portion of Boston's expense. 
The bill in its present shape (House No. 689) authorizes 
payment by the State Treasurer to the city treasurer, 
but does not make it clear that any part of the money 
when received shall be used for school purposes. It 
should be amended, so that at least two-thirds shall 
go to the school fund. The remaining one-third might 
very well be used to reimburse the city for its share of 
the state tax, otherwise the result of the transaction 
would be to increase the school fund at the expense of 
other city needs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George A. O. Ernst. 
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APPENDIX II. 



REPORT ON MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL. 



Boston, March 1, 1911. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor: 

Sir, — On November 29, 1910, your Honor sent to 
this commission a letter, a copy of which is attached 
hereto, in which you refer to the small sum received 
by the city from the Commonwealth for industrial 
schools and in which you submit the following question : 

''May I ask your commission to consider whether 
by proper representations the State Board of Education 
might not be induced to extend the benefits of this 
subsidy to the Mechanic Arts High School, the cost 
of maintenance of which for the year 1909 was about 
$100,000?'' 

Your Honor then pr.oceeds to discuss the question 
thus laid before the commission, as f oUdws : 

''The term 'independent industrial school' in chapter 
540 of the Acts of the year 1909 would seem to be appli- 
cable under a broad interpretation of the words to this 
particular school, and if such a construction should be 
accepted by the State Board of Education, the city 
would receive next year more than $50,000." . 

The question in your Honor's letter was referred 
by the commission to the Director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Mr. George A. O. Ernst, a copy 
of whose report is transmitted herewith. 

Since the date of your letter, your Honor has intro- 
duced in the Legislature a bill (House Bill 828) seeking 
to have the Mechanic Arts High School of the City of 
Boston "considered an independent school for indus- 
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trial training," and thus to be entitled to state support, 
under chapter 505 of the Acts of 1906 and amendments 
thereto. 

The words 'industrial training'' and ''industrial 
education" have a very technical meaning as now 
defined by the State Board of Education, and the 
Mechanic Arts High School, as at present conducted, 
does not fit this definition. If a subsidy is to be 
obtained for the school from the state, its functions 
will have to be changed to conform to the standards of 
the state. 

The State Board of Education and the Boston School 
Committee now have authority of law to make such 
changes, 'and so obtain a state subsidy if they deem it 
advisable. Therefore it seems that House Bill No. 828 
is unnecessary, unless its purpose is to make an excep- 
tion to the law relating to industrial school subsidies, 
and thus obtain a subsidy for the Mechanic Arts High 
School as if it were an industrial school. The commis- 
sion submits that the making of such an exception 
would be to establish an expensive precedent, as other 
cities and towns might ask for similar exceptional sub- 
sidies, one-third of the expense of which would have 
to be borne by the City of Boston. It is also to be 
suggested that if the Mechanic Arts High School is 
transformed into an industrial training school, it is 
possible that there will be a substantial demand for the 
establishment of another Mechanic Arts High School to 
take the place of the one so abolished. 

The commission answers your Honor's specific ques- 
tions, as follows : 

1. No legislation is required to change the character 
of the Mechanic Arts High School and so to obtain a 
subsidy. 

2. The result of the enactment of House Bill No. 
828 would establish an expensive precedent, and lead 
ultimately to increased instead of decreased expense to 
the city. 
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3. The commission is convinced that no such radical 
step should be taken except' after careful study by our 
local school authorities of the problems involved, and 
with the full approval of the State Board of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Finance Commission, 
by John F. Moors, 
Acting Chairman. 



Boston, March 1, 1911. 

The Finance Commission: 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your request I 
have investigated the situation in regard to the Mechanic 
Arts High School with special reference to the bill now 
pending before the Legislature (House No. 828) accom- 
panying the petition of Mayor Fitzgerald, by which 
th6 Legislature is asked to declare the Mechanic Arts 
High School to be an independent school for industrial 
training, and to appropriate a sum of money towards 
its support. The bill reads as follows: 

Section 1. The Mechanic Arts High School, in the city of Boston, 
shall be considered an independent school for industrial training, under 
the provisions of chapter five hundred and five of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and six, and acts in amendment thereof, and as such 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed by the Conmionwealth imder the provi- 
sions of said chapter, and of acts in amendment thereof. 

Sect. 2. There shall be appropriate! to be paid out of the treasury 
of the Conmionwealth from the ordinary revenue for meeting the Com- 
monwealth's proportion of the cost of the maintenance of said Mechanic I 
Arts High School, the siun of thousand dollars. j 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. ' 

This bill seems to be unnecessary. If, in the opinion 
of the Boston School Board and the State Board of 
Education, it is wise to change the Mechanic Arts High 
School into *'an independent school for industrial train- 
ing," that object can be accomplished without further 
legislation under laws now existing. 

By chapter 505 of the Acts of 1906 as amended (Acts 
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of 1909, chapters 457 and 640) to which the Mayor 
refers, any city, town or district may establish an 
independent industrial school'' provided that it is 
approved as to location, courses and methods of 
instruction'' by the State Board of Education, and 
''upon certification by the Board of Education to the 
Auditor of the Commonwealth that a city, town or 
district, either by moneys raised by local taxation or 
Jby moneys donated or contributed, has maintained an 
independent industrial school, the Commonwealth, in 
order to aid in the maintenance of such schools, shall 
pay annually from the treasury to such cities, towns 
or districts a sum equal to one-half the sum raised by 
local taxation for this purpose: Provided, that no pay- 
ment to any city or town shall be made except by special 
appropriation by the Legislature." 

If, on the other hand, the bill is interpreted as declar- 
ing that the school as at present conducted is an ''inde- 
pendent industrial school" it ignores the definition of 
those words as laid down by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and is a complete abandonment of the theory upon 
which the recent legislation as to industrial education 
is founded. Its enactment in its present form would 
establish a dangerous precedent which other communi- 
ties might follow, and in the long run might prove to 
be very costly to Boston. It undertakes arbitrarily 
to pick out one school from one city in the Common- 
wealth, usurps the functions which under existing law 
are intrusted to the State Board of Education, of approv- 
ing "the location, courses and methods of instruction" 
and compels a well-nigh revolutionary change in one 
of the largest,* most expensive and most important of 
the city schools. 

The State Board of Education in a bill now pending 
before the Legislature defines industrial education as 
meaning "that form of vocational education which fits 
for the trades, crafts and manufacturing pursuits." The 
vocational side is paramount. The Mechanic Arts 
High School as at present conducted does not meet 
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this definition, as will appear from the following facts 
as to its origin and from the views expressed by various 
authorities. 

In 1872 the Legislature passed an Act (chapter 86) 
authorizing cities and towns to establish '/industrial 
schools," giving school committees power to prescribe 
the arts, trades and occupations to be taught therein. 

In 1883 (School Document, No. 4 of 1883, page 34) 
the then Superintendent of Schools in Boston, Edwin P. 
Seaver, made an elaborate and interesting report on 
''Industrial Education," recommending that the city 
"under the permissive statute now in force" should 
establish (page 45) "at some central point in the city 
one manual training school" which would not (page 46) 
"teach any single trade as would be done in an apprentice 
school; but its pupils would be so well grounded in the 
general principles of many trades that the specialties of 
each trade would be very quickly learned." He called 
especial attention (page 39) to the experiments which 
had been made in "the school of Mechanic Arts con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Boston and the Manual Training School of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis." He quoted from the 
catalogue of the latter school, "special trades are not 
taught; it is not assumed that every boy who enters 
the school is to be a mechanic." 

In 1888 the City Council passed the following order: 

** Ordered J That the School Board be requested to consider and report 
on the expediency of estabHshing a system of manual training in connec- 
tion with the pubUc schools of the city." 

In compliance with this order a special conunittee on 
manual training schools was appointed by the School 
Board, and in its report (School Document No. 15 of 
1889, page 4) this committee stated that it had "always 
thought that a school in manual training of the same 
rank as the English High School should be established," 
adding (page 8) "it is now nearly 255 years since our 
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city made provisions for the encouragement of the 
professions of divinity, law and medicine. In the 
opinion of your committee it is now full time for the 
encouragement of the latent industrial ability of our 
people." 

To this report was appended an account by Superin- 
tendent Seaver of a visit made by him to St. Louis, 
Chicago and other cities for the purpose of studying 
the subject and a detailed plan for what he called a 
''mechanic arts high school, otherwise known as a 
manual training school.'' 

In 1891 the committee on manual training, of which 
Samuel B. Capen was chairman, stated with emphasis 
(School Document No. 1 of 1891, page 7) : ''Let us not 
forget at the very outset that we ask not for a trade 
school, but for a manual training school. Both use 
tools, but the object is entirely different." 

The school was first opened in 1893. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology had a short time before 
discontinued the High School of Mechanic Arts which 
it had been maintaining, and this was one of the strong 
arguments urged for the estabhshment of the new 
school. 

After the school had been in operation eight years the 
Committee on Manual Training said (School Document 
No. 4 of 1901, page 34) : 

"It is important that the distinctive character and purpose of the 
school should be clearly apprehended. It is neither a trade school nor an 
institution peculiarly adapted to pupils of any particular class or social 
condition. Its special function is to furnish systematic instruction in 
drawing, and the elements of the mechanic arts, in addition to a thorough 
high school course in which mathematical and scientific branches pre- 
dominate. The training which it gives is not less valuable to a boy who 
is to become a lawyer or a physician than to one who is to superintend 
a manufacturing establishment, or work at the bench. The many-sided 
activities of the school tend to reveal to boys their dominant powers and 
aptitudes, and lead them to a happy choice of occupation. It educates 
them not primsirily to become mechanics, but to become men of intelli- 
gence and skill. It encourages industry, arouses ambition, and opens 
wide the avenues to success, usefulness and happiness. In an age charac- 
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terized by a marvellous development of industries based upon scientific 
and mechanical principles, when manual dexterity and a knowledge of 
mechanical processes are essential to success in numberless profitable 
employments, it is imnecessary to point out the great value of an institu- 
tion which combines a good high school education with systematic traih- 
ing in the mechanic arts/' 



-The first Finance Commission, having under con- 
sideration the advisability of enlarging the building, 
referred the matter to a special conamittee, consisting of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., and 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, whose report was printed in 
Volume I., pages 72 to 80, of the reports of the com- 
mission. They said (page 74): 

*'It is not a trade school, nor does it send out young 
men who are likely to become journeymen in the various 
trades. Its purpose is to give, as the head-master has 
well said, a general education, with such training in 
the mechanical arts as will suggest to its pupils indus- 
trial pursuits. This purpose is an entirely different 
one from that of an industrial school or a trade 
school." 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the words 
*' industrial education" as used in the early days were 
not limited to purely vocational work, but were held to 
embrace manual training in the cultural sense, and that 
the Mechanic Arts High School was established and has 
grown up along lines which were well understood, and 
which differ materially from the present movement in 
vocational and industrial education. 

The State Board of Education in its annual report for 
1911 (page 51) says: 

''There is every reason to believe that an attempt 
to carry on a program of vocational training in con- 
junction with a program of liberal studies will result in 
the demoralization of the vocational side of the work. 
In the minds of many people various forms of manual 
training are identified with industrial household arts 
and agricultural education. But experience has shown 
that manual training, while it is an important and 
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necessary feature of a program of liberal education, 
can play but a small part in the program of vocational 
training." 

The Mechanic Arts High School has clearly met a 
popular deman^ and appreciation; it closed its first 
year with 158 pupils, but it soon outgrew its capacity of 
400 pupils. A new building had to be erected to 
acconmiodate the constantly increasing application for 
admission. To-day it has an average attendance of 
approximately 1,200 pupils. 

Authorities differ as to how far the school is fulfilling 
all its possibilities, and as to whether some changes 
should not be made in the curriculum, broadening its 
sphere of usefulness ; but it is at least doubtful whether 
so complete a change should be made as would be 
necessary to bring the school within the definition given 
by the State Board of Education. 

So far as these are educational questions they should 
be passed upon, by the educational authorities, viz., the 
Boston School Board and the State Board of Education; 
but they have a distinct financial side, which should not 
be overlooked. 

Boston pays approximately $100,000 annually for the 
maintenance of the Mechanic Arts High School. If the 
School Board were to receive from the state one-half of 
this amount, viz., $50,000, the city must repay to the 
state from the general tax rate approximately one-third 
in the form of an increased state tax. The net result 
would be a contribution to the school fund of about 
$35,000 by the. state and $15,000 by the city from its 
other than school revenue. The immediate saving to the 
city would be about $35,000. If the precedent estab- 
lished were followed by other cities not only would 
this saving be entirely lost, but the expense to the city 
would be increased by a further increase in the state 
tax. 

To fit the school to the requirements of the State 
Board of Education many expensive changes would 
have to be made in the building and its appointments as 
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well as in the courses of instruction. There would have 
to be either a decrease of pupils or a substantial increase 
in the teaching force, for the quota of scholars to teachers 
established by the State Board of Education in industrial 
schools of this kind is 15, whereas the present quota is, 
under the rules of the School Board, 35, or in fact about 
32. The same number of pupils therefore would require 
more than double the number of teachers, with a 
consequent doubling of the salary list. The present 
salary list is about $75,000 per annum; if doubled, this 
would mean an additional cost to Boston of one-half the 
increase ($37,500), together with approximately one- 
third of the remaining one-half, or about $50,000 in all, 
which of itself is more than the apparent saving. 

The year after the school was opened the Legislature 
passed a law which is still in force (Acts of 1894, ch, 
471), requiring every city of 20,000 or more inhabitants 
to '^ maintain as part of its high school system the 
teaching of manual training." The Mechanic Arts 
High School meets this requirement. Should it be 
changed to an exclusively independent industrial school, 
within the meaning given to ''industrial education" by 
the State Board of Education, the statute requirements 
as to manual training in high schools might have to be 
met in some other way, at an additional cost to the city. 
It has of course been established already in some high 
schools, although not sufficient to meet the popular 
demand. 

In view of all the facts it would seem unwise for the 
Legislature to enact the bill which the Mayor has 
presented, at least in its present shape. The whole 
matter of the future of the Mechanic Arts High School 
should be left to the Boston School Board and the 
State Board of Education under the law as it now exists. 
There should be more public discussion of the subject 
before so'radical a change should be adopted. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George A. 0. Ernst. 
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City of Boston, 
Office of the Mayor, November 29, 1910. 

Hon. John A. Sullivan, 

Chairman Finance Commissiony 
Trernont Building y Boston: 

Dear Sir, — Under chapter 530 of the Acts of the 
Massachusetts Legislature for 1910 a sum of money 
amounting to $24,229.02 was di^ributed among certain 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth which had 
established industrial schools. Of this sum Boston 
received only. $3, 197, being, as we understand, one- 
fifth the cost of operation of the Evening Industrial 
School. We are informed that this payment was made 
under chapter 505 of the Acts of 1906, but that chapter 
540 of the Acts of 1909 will go into operation from 
about July 1 of the present year. This act provides 
that one-half the cost of maintenance of industrial 
schools is to be defrayed by the Commonwealth and 
it is expected that not only the Evening Industrial 
School but the Trade School for Girls will come under 
its provisions. 

The percentage of this subsidy, if such a term is 
appUcable, which Boston received in 1910, amounting 
to barely one-eighth of the whole, is out of all propor- 
tion not only to its contribution to the state tax, which 
amounts to nearly three-eighths, but also to its activities 
in the field of industrial education, which we have under- 
stood to be rather extensive. 

May I ask your commission to consider whether by 
proper representations the State Board of Education 
might not be induced to extend the benefits of this 
subsidy to the Mechanic Arts High School, the cost 
of maintenance of which for the year 1909 was about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The term "independent industrial school" in chapter 

540 of the Acts of the year 1909 would seem to be 

•applicable under a broad interpretation of the words 

to this particular school, and if such a construction 
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should be accepted by the State Board of Education 
the city would receive next year more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

It would seem that this question might properly be 
considered as a part of the study which your commis- 
sion is making of the school system of Boston in its 
economic and financial aspects. 

Awaiting your views, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor. 
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APPENDIX III. 



REPORT ON SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



April 8, 1911. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor: 

Sir, — On April 1, 1911, the Finance Commission 
received a communication from your Honor asking 
the reasons for the commission's recommendation to 
the Legislature of an increase in the amount the Boston 
School Committee is now authorized to appropriate 
so as to make the appropriations sufficient to permit 
an increase in the salaries of teachers; and also inquir- 
ing as to why the commission has not yet reported the 
results of its investigation of the management of the 
public schools. 

The commission respectfully submits herewith the 
information desired. 

I. THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF TEACHERS' 

SALARIES. 

The commission on March 29, 1911, sent a communi- 
cation to the Legislative Committee on Cities recom- 
mending legislation which would increase the appro- 
priation for the support of the Boston public schools 
in the sum of ten cents for the first year, and for each 
succeeding year in the sum of twenty cents, upon each 
one thousand dollars of valuation on which the appro- 
priations are based, for the purpose of enabling the 
School Committee to provide more adequate salaries 
for teachers in the elementary and certain other grades 
of the public schools. 

Before this communication was sent the commission 
had been informed that your Honor had agreed with 
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the School Committee that some means ought to be 
provided for increasing salaries of teachers in elementary 
grades ; that a plan had received favorable consideration, 
which would leave the School Committee free in the 
present year to use the $67,000, which otherwise would 
have been needed to pay its water tax (but which your 
Honor is said to have agreed to remit), for the increase 
of elementary teachers' salaries, the installation of 
water-saving devices in the schools, and the repair and 
alteration of school buildings — $40,000, $17,000 and 
$10,000, respectively, to be used for these purposes; 
and that it was also agreed that further increases in 
teachers' salaries should be made if the present Legisla- 
ture should authorize an increase in the amount the 
School Committee is permitted to appropriate for the 
support of the schools. 

The commission had also learned before it sent its 
communication to the legislative committee that the 
School Committee, which is obviously the best judge of 
the adequacy of teachers' salaries, had decided to favor 
an increase for next year of ten cents, and for each year 
thereafter twenty cents, on each one thousand dollars of 
valuation upon which the appropriations are based, the 
object being to devote the greater part of the additional 
appropriation to an increase of the salaries of the teachers 
in the elementary schools from the present minimum 
of $552 a year and maximum of $936 a year to a minimum 
of $600 and a maximum of $1,032, and, if it should 
appear that the public interests require it, to make 
corresponding increases in the salaries of other and 
smaller groups of teachers so as to preserve just propor- 
tions in the entire schedule. 

The commission attached great weight to this decision 
of the School Committee, knowing that it had given 
the subject long and careful study, and had considered 
the financial condition of the city, the justice of the 
teachers' demands, and the interests of the children 
in the public schools. Independently of the decision 
of the School Conmiittee, the commission would have 
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been strongly inclined to favor the increase as a result 
of its own investigations of the school system. 

Reasons for the Commission's Recommendation. 
1 . Existing Inequalities in Compensation. 

The commission has long been aware of the inequality 
in the compensation of the large number of elementary 
school teachers, who are paid a minimum of $552 and a 
maximum of $936, and that of other employees of the 
city, including those in the Suffolk County departments, 
an inequality not fully appreciated except by those 
familiar with the actual conditions of the municipal 
service. The service that a faithful and efficient school 
teacher renders to the community is of the greatest 
importance, yet it would seem that no other class in 
the city's employ is so poorly paid, considering the 
value of the services performed. 

It is not necessaxy to make a detailed comparison 
of the salaries of men in various branches of the city's 
service and the salaries of its women school teachers; 
it is sufficient for the present to note that gross inequali- 
ties exist. A comparison of the salaries of the women 
teachers who receive a minimum of $552 and a maximum 
of $936, and who constitute about two-thirds of the 
entire teaching force, and the salaries of women in 
other branches of the public service is more pertinent. 
Here the inequality is substantial. Of the 162 women 
clerks rated as clerks, clerical assistants, recorders, 
comparers, pagers, etc., in various city and county 
departments, only eleven receive less than $600 a year. 
One of the eleven receives $500, three, $520 each, and 
one, $550; the other six receive $580, or $28 more than 
the minimum ($552) paid to the school teachers in 
question. The other 151 women clerks receive between 
$600 and $1,500, the highest pay being $564 more than 
the maximum pay of the teachers after eight years of 
service. Forty-seven of the women clerks receive 
more than the maximum paid to school teachers, and 
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six others receive an amount equal to the teachers' 
maximum. A number of those rated as clerks are 
engaged in the simplest kind of work, such as copying, 
and some of these copyists receive between $1,000 and 
$1,200 a year, the latter figure being $264 more than 
the teachers' maximum. 

Of the thirty-six women rated as stenographers, 
there are four court stenographers who receive $2,500 a 
year each, but the salaries of these four highly skilled 
stenographers do not aflford a just basis of comparison 
with the salaries of the school teachers in question. 
Of the other thirty-two stenographers, one receives 
$364 a year, one, $520, and thirty receive more than 
the teachers' minimum of $552, the payments ranging 
between $580 and $1,500, the lowest being $28 above 
the minimum and the highest $564 above the maximum 
of the teachers. 

Of the eight women employed as secretaries or assist- 
ants, one receives $1,740, two others over $1,000 and 
the rest receive less than $1,000 a year. None, however, 
receive less than $700 a year, or $148 more than the 
school teachers' minimum. 

The five women rated as bookkeepers receive from 
$780 to $1,560 a year, all being above the teachers' 
minimum, and three above the teachers' maximum. 

The twenty-four women rated as printers, including 
compositors, copyholders,, operators, proofreaders and 
linotype operators, receive compensation ranging from 
$955 to $1,300 a year, the minimum and maximum 
being greater by $403 and $364, respectively, than the 
compensation of the school teachers. Eighteen of the 
twenty-four printers receive more than the teachers' 
maximum. 

The eight women rated as visitors receive from $750 
to $1,100 a year, the lowest being $198 above the mini- 
mum, and the highest $164 above the maximum of the 
school teachers. Four of the eight visitors receive 
more than the teachers' maximum. 

The foregoing shows inequalities indefensible from 
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any just point of view. The commission believes that 
if the value of the service rendered should be made the 
standard by which to fix compensation, as it ought to 
be, the salaries of the teachers would be increased and 
that of many employees of the city would be reduced. 
The commission does not base its recommendation 
for an increase in the school teachers' pay upon the 
fact that other employees of the city whose services 
are less valuable receive greater compensation, nor 
upon the fact that the salary schedule, fixing the teachers' 
pay at a minimum of $552, with a maximum of $936 
after eight years' service, was established in 1896 and 
has since been maintained without change, though 
the cost of living has greatly increased meanwhile, 
but it makes its recommendation upon the ground 
that the school teachers, under the conditions con- 
fronting them to-day, dealing as they do with large 
and widely varying classes of children, and performing 
a task which makes large drafts upon their nervous 
energy, render a service to tte community of greater 
value than is represented by the purchasing power 
of the money they receive. In arriving at this conclu- 
sion due allowance has been made both for the smaller 
number of days of actual attendance at the schools as 
compared with the number of working days of other 
city employees, and for the time necessarily devoted 
by the teachers to school work and study after school 
hours, in the holidays and during vacation time. 

2. The City's Ability to Pay the Increased Salaries. 

Believing that justice requires the increase, the com- 
mission thinks it should be given even though it should 
necessitate an increase in the tax rate. But if economy 
is practised the tax rate need not be increased. The 
total amount required to meet the increase can easily 
be saved if the following suggestions are adopted : 

A^ Dispense with all Superfluous Employees. — This 
recommendation does not mean that day laborers of 
long service, who are incapacitated by age, should be 
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removed. The expense due to their retention can be 
gradually reduced by declining to fill vacancies resulting 
from natural causes. 

B. Reduce the salaries of the city's clerks and 
employees above the grade of clerks to a basis nearer the 
level of the compensation paid by the state. 

As shown in the commission's last annual report to the 
General Court, these salaries are 50 per cent higher on 
the average than the state pays for similar service. 

C. Gradually reduce the size of the city's mainte- 
nance forces in the Department of Public Works and 
extend the scope of the contract work correspondingly. 

3. Possible Economies in the School Expenditures. 

Can the Schoolhouse and School Departments by the 
practice of economy save enough to meet the proposed 
increase in teachers' salaries without increasing the 
appropriations now authorized by law? If they can the 
request for authority to increase the appropriations 
should not be granted. 

A. The Schoolhouse Department. 

Under the new system of erecting schoolhouses, a 
considerable amount of the initial expense formerly 
incurred in using the method of first-class construction, 
so called, is saved; and if the present system is main- 
tained considerable sums will be saved hereafter, unless 
the new system shall prove to be more expensive than 
the former system as to the repairs subsequently required. 
Economies may be effected also if public competition for 
contracts for repairs and alterations of school buildings, 
for even comparatively small amounts, is substituted 
for the present method of awarding such contracts. 
The report of the expert employed by the commission 
shows that a considerable number of these smaller con- 
tracts were let last year without public advertisement 
for bids. It is possible, also, that other economies can 
be effected by the Schoolhouse Department, but the 
commission is not yet prepared to speak definitely upon 
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this subject. If these various economies are effected 
the appropriations, and the tax rate to a corresponding 
degree, can be reduced. 

Yet none of the economies now being effected by the 
Schoolhouse Department, or that may be effected here- 
after, can be utilized to create a fund out of which school 
teachers' salaries may be increased, as under the statute 
(1909, chapter 388, section 1) the School Committee 
must appropriate solely for new school buildings, lands, 
yards and furnishings, an amount not less than 40 cents 
on each $1,000 of the valuation upon which appropria- 
tions are based, and must also appropriate solely for 
repairs and alterations of school buildings an amount 
not less than 25 cents on each $1,000 of siich valuation; 
and, in the opinion of the commission, none of the 
money appropriated for such purposes can lawfully be 
used for any other purpose. 

B. The School Department. 

Discontinuance of Certain Branches of Instruction, 

If the public should demand the abolition of kinder- 
garten, cooking, sewing, drawing and music classes, 
physical education and manual training, a considerable 
sum would be available for the increase of the salaries of 
the remaining teachers. But the commission has seen 
no evidence of any general demand for the abolition of 
any of these courses; on the contrary, each is stoutly 
defended by numerous advocates. Moreover, the School 
Committee has no present intention of abandoning any 
of these courses. The commission, therefore, regards 
the possibility of thus saving money and applying it to 
the proposed increase of teachers' salaries as too remote 
to be of any material value in connection with the 
question now under consideration. 

Reduction in the Cost of Administration. 

The School Committee spent last year $3,995,237.66, 
exclusive of the cost of land and new buildings, repairs 
and alterations, rental of hired school accommodations, 
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and teachers' pensions. Wherever the phrase "total 
expenditures of the School Committee" is used herein- 
after it means the $3,995,237.66 above referred to. 

Taking the cost of administration as fairly represented 
by the total payments to the various officers of the 
public schools, their assistants and the truant officers, it 
appears that the amount expended for this purpose last 
year was $106,730.64, or 2.7 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of the School Committee. This does not seem an 
unreasonable expenditure for administration and the 
commission doubts whether it can be reduced with 
justice to the administrative force or to the school 
system. Further investigation may possibly show ways 
of economizing with safety, but even in that event the 
total saving must necessarily be so small as to make it a 
negligible factor in the attempt to secure, within the 
present authorized school appropriations, the proposed 
increase of the salaries of a large number of elementary 
teachers. 

Reduction in the Cost of Janitors^ Service. 

The amount spent last year for the salaries of janitors 
was $253,270.94, or 6.3 per cent of the total expenditures 
of the School Committee. The payments to janitors 
are based upon rates for various kinds of service, under 
a schedule adopted in 1904 as the result of careful 
investigation by the School Committee. It does not 
give satisfaction to the janitors now, as they think the 
rates too low. Whenever it is revised it is more likely 
to be upward than downward. If any reduction should 
be made it would necessarily be so small as to furnish 
little aid in the plan to increase teachers' salaries. The 
commission believes that no attempt should be made to 
reduce it. 

Reduction in the Cost of Physical Education. 

The amount spent for this purpose last year was 
$67,434.57, or 1.6 per cent of the total expenditures of 
the School Committee. As already stated, this course 
is not likely to be abandoned. Even if the School Com- 
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mittee should decide to discontinue this service, legisla- 
tive authority for the discontinuance would have to be 
procured, as the service is required by chapter 295 of 
the Acts of 1907. While physical education remains 
a feature of public school instruction the entire amount 
authorized by law to be expended for the purpose 
(four cents on each one thousand dollars of valuation) 
will in all probability be expended. Moreover the com- 
mission is of the opinion that any saving in the cost of 
physical education could not lawfully be applied to 
the increase of teachers' salaries, as the statute directs 
that appropriations for physical education shall be 
made ''solely" for that purpose. 

Reduction in the Salaries and Expenses of School Nurses. 

Last year there was expended for this piu'pose $27,- 
220.06, or six-tenths of one per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of the School Committee. There seems to be no 
feasible way in which the School Committee can accom- 
plish a reduction of its expense for this item. If the 
nurses should be transferred to the Health Department 
and the School Committee should retain its appropriat- 
ing power undiminished, the money now utilized by the 
School Committee for the nurses' salaries and expenses 
would then be made available for increasing school 
teachers' salaries. But if the Legislature should author- 
ize the transfer it would undoubtedly take from the 
School Committee the power given by chapter 357 of 
the Acts of 1907 to appropriate money for the nurses. 
Thus, the School Committee's fund would disappear 
and with it the possibility of saving. The commission, 
therefore, sees no opportunity in this quarter for pro- 
viding a fund available for increasing school teachers' 
salaries. 

Reduction in the Cost of Supplies and Incidentals, Includ- 
ing Text-Books. 

The amount expended last year for this purpose was 
$210,035.03, or 5.2 per cent of the total expenditures 
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of the School Committee. The expenditure for text- 
books was $65,020.49. The amount which^ may be 
appropriated for these purposes is not fixed by law, but 
it is confined to narrow limits by other virtually fixed 
charges against the general appropriation for the sup- 
port of schools, such as officers', teachers', and janitors' 
salaries, and fuel and light. The necessity for economy 
in the purchase of supplies and incidentals has been so 
great at times as to cause the furnishing of a poor 
quality of paper to the pupils in the schools, and to 
make the janitors use brooms and brushes after they 
had become practically useless. The school supplies, 
such as paper, blotters, ink, pens, pencils, etc., have 
been purchased under a system which the expert 
employed by the commission believes could be improved 
in some particulars; but he heartily commends the care 
exercised by the purchasing agent and states that the 
prices have been astonishingly low. The' commission 
believes that the average annual expenditure for sup- 
plies and incidentals should be increased rather than 
diminished, and that no reduction in quantity or quality 
should be made in order to provide a fund for the 
increase of teachers' salaries. 

The commission, at its public hearings, heard com- 
plaints to the effect that text-books were sometimes 
retained in use for so long a period that they had become 
practically useless. Some much worn and dilapidated 
books were put in evidence at one of the hearings. The 
commission believes that enforced economy has in 
some instances prolonged the use of text-books to an 
extent that endangered, if it did not actually impair, 
the efficiency of the instruction. 

The text-books have been bought by the purchasing 
agent at the lowest prices he could obtain and he has 
been successful in securing liberal discounts on old 
books which have been returned. The commission's 
opinion is that the purchasing agent has obtained the 
best results possible under the system in vogue as to 
the purchase of text-books; and it has no doubt that 
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he has at all times performed his duties faithfully, 
honestly, and with strict regard for economy. Means 
of improving the system have been suggested, and the 
consideration of such means is desirable, as Boston 
pays more for text-books than some other cities which, 
unlike Boston, purchase on long term contracts. The 
amount annually expended for text-books is, however, 
so small that any possible saving effected would not go 
far enough towards meeting the proposed increase of 
teachers' salaries to warrant a reduction in the extra 
allowance asked for in the pending legislation. 

Reduction in the Cost of Fuel and Light. 

The amount spent for these purposes last year was 
$157,446.77, or 3.9 per cent of the total expenditures of 
the School Committee. The possibilities of economy 
in these particulars are limited to a narrow compass. 

The School Committee purchases its coal on con- 
tracts, awarded after public advertisement for bids. 
The contracts for bituminous coal provide for a chemical 
analysis and for the payment of premiums or the deduc- 
tion of penalties according as the quality is found by 
the chemist to be above or below the standard defined 
in the contract. The contracts for anthracite coal do 
not provide for chemical analysis, but do require the 
dealer to specify in his proposal the mines from which 
the coal is to be taken, and the proposal is made a part 
of the contract. The expert employed by the commis- 
sion has examined the coal contracts and the expendi- 
tures thereunder for the four years, 1906-09, inclusive, 
and he states that the results indicate that the city's 
financial interest have been well protected. 

The School Committee has made numerous efforts 
to procure lower rates from the electric light company, 
but so far without success. Unless the electric light 
company reduces its rates or the School Committee 
provides a cheaper lighting system of its own but 
little economy can be effected in the cost of lighting. 

The commission believes that economies in fuel and 
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light are speculative and cannot be counted upon to 
add to the fund available for the payment of teachers' 
salaries. 

The Need of Additional Appropriations. 

The total expenditures of the School Committee last 
year were $3,995,237.66. Of this amount $3,173,099.75, 
or almost four-fifths of the whole, was expended for 
teachers' salaries, and $822,137.91, or slightly above 
one-fifth, for other purposes. It would be impossible 
to economize sufficiently in the branches which con- 
sume one-fifth of the total expenditures to enable the 
School Committee to increase substantially teachers' 
salaries, which now consume four-fifths of the total 
expenditures. Nor could the proposed increase in 
teachers' salaries be met by the additional amounts 
made available by increased valuations under the 
present statutory limitations upon the appropriating 
power, as such additional amounts will be needed to 
meet the automatic annual increases under the exist- 
ing minimum and maximum schedule, the demand for 
a more liberal allowance of supplies, and the increased 
cost of other branches of school administration due to 
the increase in the number of pupils. There is no 
practical way of effecting the proposed increases except 
through a grant of legislative authority to increase the 
amounts which may now be appropriated under the 
statutes. 

Summary of Conclusions. 

1. That the teachers are entitled, on account of the 
value of their services, to increased compensation. 

2. That the proposed increase of teachers' salaries 
cannot be effected by reductions in the expenditures of 
the School Committee without detriment to the school 
system as a whole. 

3. That the only practical way to effect the increase 
is by securing legislative authority to add to the School 
Committee appropriations next year an amount equal 
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to 10 cents upon each $1,000 of the valuations upon 
which appropriations are based, and 20 cents for the 
succeeding years. 

4. That the increase in the appropriations need not 
cause any increase in the tax rate if economies in other 
departments are effected, as previously herein suggested. 

II. THE COMMISSION'S DELAY IN FILIJ^G A 
REPORT UPON ITS INVESTIGATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS. 

The request for an investigation was made on March 
17, 1910. The reason for delay will be apparent to your 
Honor upon an examination of the long list of questions 
referring to other matters submitted to the commission 
by your Honor after the date of the request for the 
school investigation. Assuming that your Honor may 
have overlooked this list, or may have failed to consider 
the tiriie necessary to be devoted to the important 
questions thus subsequently referred, the commission 
annexes hereto the list with a request that your Honor 
note that reports have already been submitted upon 
twenty of the twenty-eight questions thus referred and 
that the time spent in this manner has excluded the 
possibility of completing a task of such magnitude as the 
investigation of the public schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Finance Commission, 

by John A. Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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Requests for Investigation by the Mayor of 

Boston. 



Date 
OF Requsbt. 



Date of Report or 
CommunicatioiL 



Subject. 



March 17, 


1910. 


May 


26, 


1910. 


Aug. 


17. 


1910. 


Aug. 


17, 


1910. 


Aug. 


17, 


1910. 


Aug. 


17, 


1910. 


Aug. 


17, 


1910. 


Aug. 


17, 


1910. 


Sept. 


3. 


1910. 


Sept. 


17, 


1910. 


Sept. 


24, 


1910. 


Sept. 


24. 


1910. 


Sept. 


24, 


1910. 


Sept. 


24, 


1910. 


Sept. 


28, 


1910. 


Oct. 


3, 


1910. 


Oct. 


11, 


1910. 


Nov. 


9. 


1910. 


Nov. 


29, 


1910. 


Nov. 


29, 


1910. 


Jan. 


18, 


1911. 


Jan. 


28, 


1911. 


Feb. 


9, 


1911. 


Feb. 


16. 


1911. 



July 14, 1910. 

March 22, 1911. 
March 22, 1911. 
March 22. 1911. 
March 22. 1911. 
March 22, 1911. 
Sept. 15, 1910. 

Sept. 15, 1910. 

Feb. 16, 1911. 

Feb. 1, 1911. 
Feb. 25, 1911. 
Feb. 16, 1911. 

Sept. 26, 1910. 

Nov. 19, 1910. 

Oct. 4, 1910. 

Dec. 8, 1910. 



March 1, 1911. 



March 23, 1911. 



Methods of School and Schoolhouse Departments. 

Certain charges against two officials of Health 
Department. 

High pressure water service. 

Laws relating to wharf construction. 

Creation of reserve fire signal station. 

Adequacy of present building laws. 

Increase in membership of Fire Department. 

Reasonableness of the charges of the architect for 
services on reconstruction of Curtis Hall. 

Proposals for sites for a new schoolhouse in the 
Lewis District. 

Economic and social problems involved in report of 
the chairman of the Consumptives' m)spital 
Department. 

Transfer to the state of Suffolk School for Boy^. 

Transfer to the state of Boston Normal School. 

Transfer to the state of Consumptives' Hospital 
Department. 

Prosecution of a former deputy collector for alleged 
defalcation. 

Relieving Boston of part of cost of water bridges 
in or about Boston. 

Devising a means for taxing the unearned increment 
of land. 

Construction of part of Washington street. West 
Roxbury, as a state highway. 

Construction of artificial stone sidewalks in Boston. 

Contribution of state to support of Mechanic Arts 
High School. 

Fixing of a schedule of fees for permits for erecting 
signs, etc., in and over the streets of the City of 
Boston. 

Investigation of the flour contract of the Penal Insti- 
tutions Department in particular, and in general 
the substitution of goods of lower grade than the 
standard. 

Proposed increase of salary of George S. Burgess of 
the School Department. 

Investigation of the nonpayment of taxes for the 
years 1908 and 1909 by the Quincy A. Shaw estate. 

Reduction in schedule of charges for electric light- 
ing to the City of Boston by the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company. 
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REQUESTS FOR INVESTIGATION BY THE MAYOR OF BOSTON.— Conrfuded. 



Date 
OF Request. 



Date of Report or 
Communication. 



Subject. 



March 27, 1911. 

March 2Q. 1911. 
April 1, 1911. 

April 1, 1911. 



March 31, 1911. 



April 8, 1911. 



Certain transactions relating to the transfer of the 
)roperty of the Museum of Fine Arts to the Copley 
Square Trust. 

Further use of schoolhouses. 

Alleged combination among manufacturers to raise 
prices above their normal level. 

Increase in the salaries of elementary school teachers. 
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